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PREFACE 


M». LeFanu’s “ Salem Manual ” is a classic, and its revision 
is a work of vandalism. In preparing the revised 
volumes, as much as possible of the original matter is retained, but 
a plethora of new material and the exigencies of space necessitate 
ruthless condensation. Perhaps before long Mr. LeFanu’s 
volumes will be reprinted. 

My thanks are due to those whose assistance is acknowledged 
in the foot-notes to the text, and especially to the District 
Officers of all departments for the unfailing courtesy of their 
co-operation. Chapter II (History) is based on a memorandum 
specially drawn up by the late M.R Ey. Eai Bahadur V. 
Yenkayya, and owes much to M.R.Ey. Rao Sahib H. Krishna 
Sastri and Professor S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. Invaluable 
help has been rendered by Lieut. -Col. R, K. Mitter (on Public 
Health), by Messrs. F. L. 0. Cowley-Brown and H. A. Latham 
(on Forests), Messrs. J. Inglis and A. E. deChazal (on 
Irrigation), Mr. Alfred Chatterton, o.i.e (on Textiles), Mr. 
S F. Chetham (on Crime) and M.R.Ey, P. S. Abbayi Nayudu, 
M.R.Ry. Eao Sahib K. B, Subrahmanya A yyar and others (in 
collecting ethnographic data). 

For convenience of reference a list of the principal books 
consulted is printed on page ix. 

The spelling of vernacular names presents serious diffi- 
culties, owing partly to the circumstance that the District is 
triglott, and names crop up in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Sanskrit forms, and partly to the ineradicable carelessness, in 
this respect, of official correspondence. The language locally 
prevailing has been ordinarily preferred ; thus Kota is used in a 
Telugu tract Kdiiai in a Tamil taluk and Kote in the Kanarese 
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cotmtry. I have adopted the forms “ Kmeri ” and “ Pennaiyar ” 
in preference to tbe cacophonous anglicized corruptions 
Caiivery ” and and have taken the liberty of split- 

ting up some sesquipedalian place-names by hyphens into their 
component parts, because, to English readers, a word like 
“ AnantahrUhnarayasamudram^^ is even more uncouth than 
WortsointgcoTgc^^ or SuTionontTSHt.^^ In such eases the dupli- 
cate consonants are usually dropped, e.g., Palh-patti,” instead 
of PalUrppatti] and the doubled I have transliterated as 
eh, instead of ccA, e^eh, ehch, or ehehh, which are unnecessarily 
“frightful.” The names of those who have kindly lent a hand 
to the Sisyphean task of proof-reading are too numerous for 
insertion, yet I fear that perfect consistency in the spelling of 
South Indian proper names is humanly unattainable. 

Namakkal Taluk was transferred to Trichinopoly in 1910, 
and TiruppattQi* Taluk to North Arcot in 1911. Hence statis- 
tics later than 1910 cannot adequately illustrate the growth 
and progress of the District in comparison with former years, 
and have been, for the most part, omitted. The revised volumes 
were completed early in 1913, and the task of incorporating 
changes subsequent to that date has been carried out in the 
ofl&ce of the Board of Eevenue. 

Vbllobe, 7th March 1916. 


F. J. RICHARDS 
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G-AZBTTBER 


OF THE 

SALBM DISTRICT. 


VOLUME I-PAET I- 


OHAPTBE I. 

PHT8IOAL DESOEIPTION. 

Gknbrat. Desobivtion. — Position and Bonndavies— Talnks — Natural divisions— 
(A) Bdlaghat — (R) Raramahal— (0) Talaghat. Hyduographt. River. 
Systems. — (A) KavOri system — (1) Sanat-kinnara-nodi — (2) Toppiir River — 
(3) Sarakhanga-nadi— (4) Tini-mani-muttar — (B) Vellar systom — (1) 
Vasislita-nadi— (2) SwOta-nadi — (0) Pcnnaiyar system — (1) Markanda- 
nadi— (2) Kambaya-nallQr River— (3) PRmbar — (4) Vaniyar, Hills. I. 
BALXaiiiT. II. Upper Ghats — Malagiris — Pikkili — Quttii*ayan — Anchetti 
Valley — Natara-palaiyam — Urigam — lUya-kOta Group — Anknsag^ri Group — 
Maha-raja-gadai — Baramakal Dnrgams. ITI. Lower Ghats— Porumbalai 
Hills — Manu-konda and Vattala-malai — Sliovaroys— Kavara-malai Group — 
Tonandfi-malai — Tirta-malai — Chittfiri — Aranftttu-malai — Kottai-patti — 
Tumbal Pass — Kalrayans. IV, Talaghat Hills. — Kolli-malai — Pachai- 
mnlai — BOda-malai — Jorugu-malai and TOn-malai — Slta-malai — Sankagiri 
Group — Kan ja-malai— God a-nialai. C Li mate. R.mn fall — She varoy s. 

Hail. Temperature — Shovaroys. Wind. Geology— (A) Archoaan 

Books— The Kolar Schist Band— (B) Intrusive Rooks— (1) The Oharnookito 
Berios— (2) Younger Igneous Intrusions— (o) Basic Dykes— (6) Magnesite 
Series— W White Elephant ” Rocks — Subaerial Rooks — Soils.— Mineral 
Products — Ores of Iron — Magnetio Iron Beds — Magpiosite — Chromite — 
Corundum — Gold — Mioa— Steatite — Konkar- OJays and Barths— Bnilding 
Stone— Puller’s Earth. Plora — Ferns. Fauna— (A) Domestio Animals— 
Cattlo— Ilorsos— (B) Big Gamo— Elephants — Tigers— Other JFkMdas— 
Rewards— Other Big Gamo— (0) Minor Fauna— Mammals— Small Gamo— 
Snakes — Pish. Aphenhix.— List of Iloforencos on Geology, 

Salem District lies botwocu. North Latitude 11° 14' 46" and 13® 
53' 30", and botwoon East Longitude 77° 30' 52" and 78° 53' 05".^ 


1 Tlioso values are basod on tho preliminary charts of the Survey of India, 
according to the practice of tho Madras Survey Department. If brought into 
accord with tho Synoptical Volumes of the Survey of India, tho values would 
read ''between 11" 14' 43*80'' and 12" 53' 27*30" in latitude, and between 77" 30' 
51*a6 ' and 78° 63' 04*26" in longitude,” 
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SALBM. 


OHAP. I. 
Gbnebal 

l^EBCRXPTlOlir. 

Position and 
bonndaries. 


TalnVs, 


N^atutal 

dirisions^ 


I. Balaghat. 


It. Bara- 
mahal. 


It oomprisea an area of 6,300 square miles, the size of Wales, less 
Anglesey and Glamorgan.^ On the north it is bounded by the 
Bangalore and K51ar Districts of Mysore ; on the west it is sepa- 
rated by the Kaveri from Coimbatore ; on the south it touches the 
District of Triohinopoly ; on the east those of North and South 
Aroot. Its extreme length from north to south is 112 miles, its 
greatest breadth is 105 miles 

The District as at present constituted, contains eight Taluks; 
in the south, Salem, Omalur, Tirachongodu, Attur ; in the north, 
Dharmapuri, tTttankarai, Krishnagiri, Hosur. The Taluk of 
Namakkal in the south was in 1910 transferred to Triohinopoly, 
that of Tiruppattur in tho north in 1911 to the newly formed 
District of North Arcot. 

The present boundaries of tho District are tho outcome of 
political chance and administrative oonvonionco. It is divided 
by Natiue into three tracts, which have little connection with oach 
other, physical, ethnic, or historical. ']?hoso throe divisions are 
commonly known as the Balaghat, tho Baramahal, and the 
Talaghat. 

(1) The Balaghat^ is part of tho Mysore table-land, and 
resembles Mysore in its general features ; to tho north and oast an 
undulating plateau, studded with rocky kopjes,” and poorly 
wooded ; to tho south and wust densely juiiglc-cjlad. The average 
elevation is about 3,000' above sea level, dipping to tho south-west 
towards tho Kaveri. At tho time of tho cession of this portion of 
tho District in 1799, tho term Balaghat was applied to what is 3iow 
the Taluk of Hosur. This is not strictly correct, for tho JRablghat 
proper, i.e., the plateau country, extends over a largo portion of 
Erishnagiri Taluk, while nearly half of Hosur Taluk is below 
Ghats.^ 

(2) Tho Baramahal is an extousivo basin, intermediate between 
tho Mysore table-land and tho plains. Its general elevatio]i is 
about 1,300' above sea level. Eoughly speaking, it eomprisos the 
Taluks of Dharmapuri, IJttaukarai, tho greater part of Krishnagiri, 
and portions of Hosur. It is bounded on tho north and west by 
the Mysore plateau; on tho south and oast by a second lino of 


^ Inolusivo of Namakkal anti Tiruppafctilr Taluks, the an.‘a of the District was 
7,630 square miles, i.o., 160 square miles larger than Wulos with Anglesey. 

3 I.e., from the tri-junotion of TiruchongOdu, nroclu and Namakkal Taluks to 
the Mysore border of IIosQr Taluk, and from Iho tri-junotion of Hosur and KolJcgal 
Taluks with Mysore territory to the tri-junotion of AttOr, Poramhalar and 
Vriddhaohalam Taluks. , 

® The word Balaghat means **tho tract above the ghats 
^ lu the east, the country round Voppana-pallilj in the west, tho valleys 
adjoining the Kav6ri» 
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Ghats, ^ the most oonspiouous members of which are the hill ranges 
of the Javadis, Tirta-malai, the Ohitteris, the Shevaroys, and the 
M’anukonda-malai. On the south-west this barrier is represented 
by the broken country between Pennagaram and Omalnr, which 
is skirted on the District frontier by the Kaveri. The word, 
Baramahal is variously interpreted as Twelve Palaces ” and 
“ Twelve Districts.” The latter is the more probable meaning, for 
by popular tradition Jagadeva Raya had twelve sons, to whom 
he assigned twelve administrative divisions, and Oolonel Miles, in 
his Histori/ of Ilydur Naik, speaks of the BaramahSLl as the 
“Twelve Pargunas.” The Raya’s sons may be mythical, but the 
tradition of the division of the country into twelve administrative 
charges seems correct. No two lists, however, of the twelve 
“ Mahals ” agree.^ 

(3) The Talaghat, as its name implies, is the country below 
the ghats, and differs little in general aspect from tho adjacent 
districts of Trichinopoly, South Aroot and Coimbatore. The 
watoi’shed botwooii tho Kavori and tho Vollar river systems 
divides the Talaghat into two portions, the eastern of which 
coincides with the taluk of Attur, tho western with Salem, OmalHr 
and Tiruchengodu. Salom Taluk, with Omalur, slopes gradually 
from a maximum elevation of about 1^,200' in tho plains, Salem 
Town being 900' above sea lovol ; Attur Taluk is somewhat 
lower ; Tiruchengodu Taluk is lower than Attur, and near Erode 
is not more than 550' above soa lovol. 

On a glancG at the map it will bo observed that Salem Dis- 
trict is intersoctod by numerous ridgos and valleys moro or less 


1 Called hereaftier the “ Lower (>lii.fca ” to disfcingaish them from llio “ Upper 
Ghatis*’ w^ioh fringe tiho UilUghat plateau. 

® Tho names of tlie Twelve Purgunas ” as given hy Buolianaii aro— 


(7) Katorgarli. 

(8) Tripaturu 
(fl) Yaniambadi. 

(10) Ganganagarh. 

(11) Sadarsanagarh. 

(12) Thabtakalln. 


(1) Rrishnagiri. 

(2) Jagadevagarh (JagadOvi-durgam.'). 

(3) Varauagarh (Virabhadra-durgamy 

(4) Elavalgarli. 

(r>) Mahjinijgarh (Maliarajii-gadai), 

(I?) Bajaiigagarh. 

It is by no moariB oortaiii that the ten-m Bjlramahal dates back to tho time of 
Jagadeva Raya, and if it it does not follow that the above list is as old, or 
even that it is of>rvoot. With tho viuiBHitudos through which tho District passed, 
administrative divisionH must have undorgono ohangns. For inatanon, up to 
1808, Kangundi was part of the Baramahal, whilo Mallappadi in Buclmnan’s time 
belonged to tho Nawah of Aroot. Uaya-kOta waa newly included in tlie Baramahal 
by Lord Cornwallis’ Treaty of 1792. From this it would appear that, strictly 
speaking, tho Baramahal is confined to the Taluks of Krishnagiri and northern 
TiriippattUr. Tho historic Baramahal, i.e., the eastern portion of the geographi- 
cal Baramahal, has a history somewhat distinct from that of the western or 
Dharniapuri-TCrttankarai portion. 

A-1 
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Hydroqba. 

PHY. 


parallel to one anotker, the general trend of which is KN.E. 
and 8.S.W. On the other hand, the general direction of the 
main rivers is at right angles to this. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is to he sought in the geological struoture of the area 
concerned. 

The surface drainage of tho Mysore tahl e-land would naturally 
take the shortest course to the sea. Hence the general direction of 
the plateau drainage through the District, as represented hy the 
Penuaiyar and PSulSr and the upper reaches of tho Ka.v6ri, is from 
W.N.W. to E.S.B. But the direction of these “ master streams 
is modified, and that of their tributaries determined, by the relative 
hardness or softness of- the rooks over which they flow. 

The Axchsean rooks, which compose the greater part of the Dis- 
trict, were crushed and folded in very early geological times hy 
forces acting apparently in a S,E.-N. W. direction. The axes of the 
folds so formed necessarily run at right angles to this, i.o., H.B, and 
S. W. Throughout the whole of tho geological time during which 
the tremendous thickness of sedimentary rocks known in England 
and elsewhere was being deposited, tlio Arohrean rocks of Salem 
District were subjected to continuous denudation. The amount of 
rock removed by denudation must have boon vast, a thickness 
possibly of five or six miles. Denndation, as it a.dvaucod, would 
expose the edges of the folded rook-bods, and tho gouoral direction 
of the outcrop of bedding, or “ striko’^^ as it is tochnically called, 
would be the same as that of the axes of tho folds, viz., N.B. and 


^ A cursory examiaation of the geolo^ioal map shows that tho genoral diroo- 
tioaof strike from Uharmapuri, across the country north of the Rhevaroys, and 
across tho TenaJide-iualai, to the main mass of tho Kalrayans, is north.>oast and 
flouth-west. Towards Tlrta-malai the strike tends to beoomo north and south. 
As the hills approach the Salem -Attar Talley, however, tho strike approximatos 
to east-and-west, parallel to the course of tho Yasishta-nadi, and this holds good 
in the hilly traot between Salem and Easipuram. On tho other hand. wo.st of the 
Salem-NftDiakkal road the general striko is almost north-and -south, i.o., paral- 
lel to the course of the Tiru-mani-mnttar, In tho neighhoni’hood of the Chalk 
Hills, and of Paittar, both dip and strike vary in a bewildoring way. The 
regularity with which valleys and ridges follow the direction of strike, in the por- 
tions of the District which have been surveyed, make it tolerably certain that the 
same principles will be found to hold good in the unsorveyed aroa too. Tho 
AttOr valley may, or may not, represent the course once taken by a main line of 
drainage 5 in. any case, the ea-st-and-wosb trend of the Yasishta-nadi and 
Sw5ta-nadi, and of the Jerugu and T6n-malai hills, appears to follow the line 
of strike, and these exceptions only go to prove the rule. In the extreme south 
of tho District the rooks form a vast horse^shoe oniwe. This hugo curve, which 
includes the whole mass of tho Kolli-malaia and the Talai-malai in Nttmakkal 
Taluk, has its apex to the west, outside of the limits of the area surveyed by the 
Geological Surveyors ; bail the curve of many of the inner (upper) beds was 
traced with perfect ease, demonstrating the reality of the floxure. 
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S. W. Soft rooks are denuded more rapidly than hard rooks. Hard ohap, I, 

rocks stand out as ridges, soft rooks are hollowed out to form river HTi)aoGaA- 

valleys. Both ridges and valleys run in a direction parallel to 

the direction of strike. Such “ strike valleys ’’ are well represented 

in the Passes of Kottai-patti, Manjavadi and Mallapuram, while 

the ridges of the Javadis, Ohitteris, Tenande-malais and Vattala- 

malais mark the outcrop of harder rooks. 

Two causes tend to modify the general prinoiples above laid 
down : (1) the local variations m the direction of strike, (2) the 
occurrence in some places of the extremely hard and compact rooks 
of the Oharnookite Series, which appear to have been formed either 
by the melting down of crushed rocks, or by the injection of a 
molten magma at great depths. Owing to their great resistance to 
denudation, these masses of ohamockite are left as hills, of which 
the Shevaroys are a typical example, while the surrounding 
country is worn down to a lower level. 

It would soom that the Kaveri and tho Pennaiyar are not able 
to out through tho harder rocks athwart their course so rapidly as 
their tributaries erode the strike valleys through which they flow. 

The result is that, wherever one of these streams is joined by an 
important tributary, it abruptly changes the direction of its course 
at the point of junction, and follows for some distance the direction 
of its tributary.^ 

The ri^'er systems aro throe in number : — (A) The Kav6ri Eiveb 
system, within tho watershed of which lie tho southern portion of systems. 
Hosur and Dharmapuri drained by the Sanat-kumara-nadi and 
the Toppur HiYer, and the taluks of Salem, Omalto and Tiruohen- 
g5du, drained by the Sarabhanga-nadi and the Tiru-mani-muttar, 

(B) The Vellar system, comprising the Vasishta-nadi and 
Swota-nadi of Attur Taluk, twin rivers which imito east of tho 
District boundaiy, forming the Vellar of South Aroot, which flows 
into tho sea at Porto Novo. (0) The Pennaiyar, which drains the 
northern portion of the Balaghat, and the BSLramahal, tho south- 
wostorn corner of Dharmapuri excepted. The chief tributaries to 
this aro tlio Moi’kanda-nudi, tho Kambaya-nallur Eiver, the 
Pambar and tho Vaniyar. 

The Kiliveri skirts the District on tho west. Pour times in its A. The 
course along tho District border it turns sharply at right angles, 
namely, at the points whore it is joined by (i) tho Sanat-kumara- 
nadi, hulow the celebrated falls of Ilogena-kal, (2) tho Kollegal 


^ A cliai'aotorisfcio of many rirors, ospooially in India. Xamiliar examples of 
fluoli change of course aro (Ij Kistnaand Tungabhadra, (2) EhOnoand Saone, (3) 
Missouri and Mississippi. 
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OHAP. I. Palar, some 14 ' iniles below the falls, (3) the Toppiir Eiver at 

Rivbhs. S5lappadi, and (4) the Bhayani Eivor at Bhayani. At each turn it 

adopts the direotion pursued by its tributary iu prof crouce to its own. 
The Kayeri is usually fordable, within the District limits, in March 
and early April, and again late in May and throughout June. Eor 
the rest of the year it is unfordablo. When in fresh the rivei rises 
10, 15 or eyen 20 feet. At intoryals in its upper course, generally 
at points where it cuts through hard rooks, it forms deep natural 
pools, locally known as madums^ which, even in the driest 
season, retain water to a depth of 30 or oyon 60 feet. The position 
of these maduvus is permanent, and does not shift from year 
to year, and they occur at points whore the river course bends, 
narrows or drops, or where it is obstructed by rooky barriers. The 
bed of the Kaveri, in its courso along the District border, is too 
deep and too rocky to allow of its‘ water being used for irrigation. 

Of its tributaries (1) the Sanat- kuniara-nadi, otherwise called 
the Ohinnar,^ rises in the hill of Dovara-botta (3,368'j near 
Tali, in a jonai^ or sacred well, said to have been constructed by 
a sage named Sanatkumora. After flowing tliroiigli Tali, it takes 
an eastward course to within a mile of Kola-mangalam, where 
its career is checked by tho rook mass of Hude-durgam. Thence 
it flows south to tho Pikkili Hills, where it is again deflected, this 
time to the west. It joins tho Kaveri just bolow tho Hogona-kal 
Falls. 

(2) The Toppur Eiver, otherwise known as tho VoppadiySr, 
rises near Muluvi, on tho Shovaroys, whoiKio it flows north-east 
through the ravine along which tho Mallapnram Ghat road is 
traced. In this ravine is the small village of Voppadi,from which 
the river takes one of its names. Near Mallapurain it turns duo 
west, passes Topper, and joins tho Kavori at Solappadi. 

(3) The Sarabhanga-nadi takes its name from a Rishi who 
is believed to have done penance at one of its sources. It is formed 
by two streams which unite at Omalur, w'horo they are locally 
known as tho East and West llivors. Tho first of these, usually 
called the Periyar, rises in Yorcaud. Shoi*tly aft( 3 r leaving the 


^ There are inauy “Chinnars” or LitLlo Itivcrs” in t}ie Dietriot. Tho 
nomenclature of rivers is perplexing. An ordinary villager knows only iho 
river of his own village, which he calls simply “ the Kivor.” If there aro two, 
he distinguishes them as “Big River ’* and “Little River.” To distingnish tho 
river which flows through his own village from that which Hows through another 
village, he calls each river by the name of the village through which it flows. 
Hence, in practice, a river tends to change its name whenever it passes a village 
houndai-y. Sometimes a river is ci'Ued after tho largest town or village through 
which it passes, e.g., Salem River or Matter River. More rarely it earns a 
descriptive title, such as White River or Milk River. 
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Yercaud lake, it plunges down the Kiliyur falls, and then turns Ohap. I 
westward, towards Omalur. The second feeder, called variously Rivsjbs, 
the Patti-padi River, the Pariankuli Eivor, the Kuttax, or the “ G-hat 
River ” in various parts of its course, rises on the western slopes of 
the Shovarayan, and flovrs down the Kadaiyainpatti Ghat ravine. 

After crossing the railway lino it turns south, and continues in that 
direction till it joins the Poriyar. The conihincd stream fills several 
largo tanks near Bdappadiin Tiruohengodu, and joins the Kaveri 
near KavSri-patti. 

(4) The Tiru-mani-muttar (Tamil = ‘‘river of the sacred 
pearl ”) is so called from tho fact that tho freshwater mussels, which 
abound in its lower reaches, sometimes produce pearls. It is com- 
monly called tho Salem River. It is formed by two streams, which 
take their rise near tho Manjavadi Pass, and unite about throe miles 
above Salem. From Salem it flows due south and joins the KavSri 
in Namakkal Taluk. Its chief tributary is the Elur River, which 
drains the southern slopes of tho Boda-malais and tho basin in which 
lifisipuram lies. A small stream from the Kanja-malai, called the 
Pounar or “ Gold Eivor,” fills tho Malla-samudram Tank, and joins 
tho Salem River four miles bolow.^ 

The country botwoon tho Kalrayans and tho Kolli-nialai-Paohai- ^Tho 
malai range is drained by two rivers, tho Yasishta-nadi and tho 
Sweta-nadi. Tho watershed bot>voeiL those two rivers is formed 
by tho Paittur Hills. Tho word Sweta-nadi in Sanslmt moans 
“ White River,” and tho Tamil for “ White River ” is “ Vollfir.” 

Tho term Vollar is applied to both those twin streams indifferently 
by some people, though why tho term is used is not clear, for both 
rivers, w^hon in fresh, flow with ruddier waters than any other 
river in the District. There is a legend that Arjuna, tho Pandava, 
when on a pilgrimage, came to tho spot where tho river rises, and, 
when ho wished to perform ho could not find wator ; so ho 
drove a hole in tho rock with his arrow, and tho water welled up 
and formed a river. As Arjuna is called Sweta-vahana, tho river 
was called Vollar. Tho Yasishta-nadi is said to derive its name 
from tho Liiehi, Vasishta, who performed a yagrm^ or sacrifice, near 
Rohlr ; some white rock to bo found uoi*th of that village is supposed 
to bo tho ashes of tho sacrifice, and is used by Saivito worshippers 
as vibhuiip for making tho sacred marks upon their foreheads. 


^ A jowol of tho Goddorfs in tho Siva toinplc, MotLu Stjpoot, Salem, is sot with a 
pearl said to have come from tho Tiru-miini-mnttS.r. It is in tho shape of a grain 
of wheat, and six times as largo. It is said that, when it was first dinooveredj 
it was as largo ns tho top of tho littio finger of a man’s loft liand, A much 
smaller pearl from this rivor is preserved as an lioirloom in the family of 
hir. Siindram Cliottiyax of Shevupot. 
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0, The 
Pennaiyar. 


The Vasishta-nadi, which is the northern of the sister streams, 
and is sometimes called the Per^, rises in the ArantLttu-malai and 
flows north for about seven miles. It then turns abruptly south, 
through the Kiri-patti valley, entering the plains near Belur. Two 
miles below Belur it receives the waters of the Kariya-kovil Eiver, 
which drains the Kalrayans and is itself reinforced by the 
Amma-palaiyam River, flowing from the head of the Kottai-patti 
Pass. As it approaches the Salem- Attur road, the Vasishta-nadi 
bends eastwards, and, close to Krishnapuram, receives another 
tributary, the Singapuram river, this time from the south. The 
main stream keeps close to, and almost in sight of, the Ouddalore 
road, as far as TalaivOsal, where it is crossed by a bridge. Just 
west of Attiir, a third tributary, known as the Mekka-palli River, 
flowing from Malli-karai, joins the main stream. The Vasishta- 
nadi fertilises some of the richest land in the District and is crowded 
with anaikats. Its freshes rarely fail. 

The Sweta-nadi, which is the southern of the sister streams, 
receives almost the entire drainage of the Kolli-malai and Pachai- 
malai Hills, In the fertility and constancy of its freshes it 
resembles the Vasishta-nadi. It is joined by no tributaries of 
importance. 

The PennaiySir takes its rise near NandidrOg in Mysore, whore 
it is known as the Southern Pinakini. The name is said to be 
derived from ptTiaka, the bow of Siva. The Tamil name is 
difficult to account for. The forms “ PennaiySx ” and “ Ponnaiyar 
are used indifferently. It is believed that, during a great drought, 
Siva bade PSiTvati go forth from Nandidrug in the form of rivers, 
that the goddess obeyed and flowed in two directions, forming the 
rivers known as the Northern and the Southern Pinakini, and 
that the rivers were so named from the figure traced out by their 
courses, which faintly resembles the outline of a bow. Tho 
PennaiySr is thus a manifestation of Parvati, and so sacred are its 
waters, that even the Ganges comes and bathes in thorn for five 
days every year, to cleanse itself of tho sins it has washed from 
sinners. 

The Pennaiyar enters Hosur Taluk in a south-easterly direction 
at a spot three miles north-west of Bagaliir. After crossing tho 
Malnr road, its waters make their way southwards in a very 
irregular course, till the Sulagiri road is crossed. Its course is then 
more uniform to withm a mile of the Ray a-kota road, when it turns 
due east and passes to tho Baramahail, where it is joined by the four 
tributaries already named. At the points of junction with each of 
these tributaries the Pennaiyar alters the direction of its course. 
The first two bends, where it meets the Markanda-nadi and the 
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Xambaya-nalliar River, are obtuse ; the last two, where it unites 
with the Parabar and VSiniyar, aro remarkably acute. After 
oroBsing the BQramahal it quits the District through the Ohengam 
gap, between Tirta-malai and the Javadis, south of Bingarapet, 
and pursues its course to Ouddalore. The bed of the PennaiySur, 
till it reaches the Baramahal, is too deep and rugged to admit of 
imgation. In the Baramahal it is still, when in fresh, a violent 
and rapid stream, but its waters supply the Barur Project, and in 
the vicinity of Kaveri-patnam it feeds many spring channels which 
afOcrd abundant direct irrigation and terminate in tanks. 

Of its tributaries, (1) the Markanda-nadi, otherwise called the 
Ohinnar, flows duo south from the Mysore Plateau through the 
valleys of Tirtam and Veppana-palli and joins the Pennaiyfix soon 
after the latter emerges on the low country of the Baramahal. 

(2) The Kambaya-nallUr River drains the rnajor portion of 
Dharmapuri Taluk ; by the Pula-halK River it receives the run-off 
of the Pikkili Hills and the country round Palakodu, and by the 
Dharmapuri River that of the northom slopes of the Vattala-malai. 

(3) The PambOr rises on the J avadis and Telagiris of Tirup- 
pattur Taluk, and from Tiruppattur southwards it follows a course 
of remarkable straightness through Uttankarai to the Pennaiyar, 
which receives its waters shortly before quitting the District. 
En route it is joined by the Bargur River, the Matttu River and the 
Sandur River. 

(4) The Vaniyar rises in the Shevaroys near Yeroaud. The 
gorge down which it flows is the grandest in the District. The 
river reaches the plains at Yenkata-samudram ; thence, crossing 
the road, it passes Hartir and joins the Pennaiyar just below its 
confluence with the Pambar. 

The Hills ol Salem District afford perhaps its greatest charm. 
The Ba.la.ghat plateau itself is rather monotonous, tho only con- 
spicuous heights being Devara-botta (3,864') where tho Sanat- 
kumfmi-nadi takes its rise, and the Pagoda Hill at Hosur (3,116'). 
To tho south and oast, however, tho plateau breaks into tho upper 
lino of Ghats which fringe tho Baramahal on tho north and west. 
Prom tho plat(iau side tho approach to Grhats is marked by a 
scattered ohahi of hill forts, which constituted tho last lino of 
dofoneo against a.n. invading iirniy from tho plains. Tho chief of 
these ar(^ Bulugiri, Tiyarana-durgam (2,930'), Anchetti-durgam, 
(3,192'), M.unesvm*a-konda (south of Jakkeri, 2,982'), Nilagiri 
(3,054'), tho group of hills of which Hudo-durgam (3.182') and 
Ratnagiri (2,805') are tho best known, and lastly, near tho head 
of tho Anchotti Ghat, Mallikarjuna-durgam (2,996') and Eundu- 
kota-konda (3,319'). 


CHAP. I. 

HlVERS. 
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CHAP. I. 
Hills. 


II. The 
XTvpee 
Ghats. 

A. Hdlagiris. 


a) Anobetbi. 


(i) Katara- 
palaiyam. 


(tf) Qrigam. 


The upper lino of Ghats is divided into four sections hy the 
valleys of the Sanat-kumara-nadi, the Pennaiyar and the Mar* 
kanda-Qadi. 

The broken country between the Sanat-kumara-nadi and the 
Kaveri is commonly called the Melagiri Hills. The former river, 
in its course from near Tali to Hogena-kal, describes a crescent the 
horns of which point west. A chord to this arc is formed by a 
massive ridge of mountains running north-east by north, and south- 
west by south, which culminates in the Guttirayan (4,579'). I'his 
ridge determines the course of the Ane-bidda-halla, which drains 
its west flank. Between the Ane-bidda-halla and the Kavori lie 
five valleys, each trending north and south, the third and largest 
of which opens out into the Anchetti basin, drained by the Dodda- 
halla. The Urigam basin lies to the west of the Anchetti valley, 
the basin of Natarapalaiyam to the east. The other two valleys 
are of minor importance. 

The Anchetti Valley is formed by the confluonoo of two 
streams, one of which drains the Salivaram plateau and descends 
by the Kundu-kota Ghat, and the other rises near Javulagiri and 
flows via Pani and Mariyalam. Their united waters arc reinforced 
further south by streams from the valleys of Miladikki aiid Tagatti, 
and by the Ebhalla from the Manohi plateau, forming the Dodda- 
halla Elver, which flows for six miles through a deep ravine, and 
discharges into the Kaveri. The Anchetti basin is closed on the 
north-east by the Mariyalam hill (3,449'), on the south by Ohikka- 
betta, (3,356'), and on the east by the Manohi plateau, but it gives 
easy access to Urigam via Tagatti on the west, to Biliguudiu 
(870') via NatarapSilaiyam on the south, and to Pennogaram via 
Geratti and the Ane-bidda-halla valley on the south-east. 

The N S-tarapalaiyam basin is much smaller than that of 
Anchetti. Its general level is little over 1,700'. It is closed in on 
the west by Ohikka-betta, onthesonthby Chellappan-betta (3,145') 
and on the east by a ridge rising to 2,900'. On the north-east, 
however, it opens towards the Geratti flat, and a good view is 
obtained of the Guttirajan. 

The Urigam basin is a flat valley, about six miles long and 
three miles wide. The village Urigam, at the head of the valley, 
is 1,960' above sea level. At KottevHr, two miles further south, 
the elevation is 1,870 . The valley is accessible from Anchetti via 
Tagatti (1,900'). The valley is bounded on the east by the lofty 
ridge on which lies Attinattam village (3,164') and ‘‘ Hundred- 
and-one BwSlini ’’ Hill. On the west is a similar ridge running 
from Pillikalln village (3,070') to Tadagane (or Tatakani, 2,910'). 
Beyond this ridge is a series of hills and valleys, dominated by the 
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lofty peak of Ohokka-betta (3,718') tte westercmost corner of tie 3:. 

District. 

Tko Guttirayan (4,579') is accessible without mnch difficiilty II. TJppbr 
from the village of Ayyur, where there is a good forest rest-house. The^GiitUra- 
The distance due south is about 11 miles. The path runs through yan. 
some of the finest bamboo jungle in the District, skirts the western 
flank of the Betta-mugalalam plateau, and overlooks the Ane-bidda- 
halla ravine. After passing the jungle-choked sites of several 
deserted villages, the path leads to the head of the great east-and- 
west Tirumalavadi ravine, and emerges from the forest at the 
village of Kodiylir, perched on a level terrace on the north flank of 
the Guttirayan. Kodiy Qr is inhabited by Sivachfixs, who still re- 
member the wholesale abandonment of the country at the time of 
the Great Famine, The innumerable ragi pits in the vicinity of 
the village prove that its cultivation was once far more extensive 
than it is now. From K5diyur a steady climb of some three miles 
leads across grassy glades, alternating with dense evergreen 
forests to the summit of tho Guttirayan. The summit is bare of 
tree growth, and carpeted -with springy turf spattered with gray 
liehen-clad rooks. Tho view is one of tho finest in tho District. 

To tho west is a •wilderness of mountain and jungle, with here and 
there a tiny patch of cultivation. The Kaveri can be seen winding 
its way through tho maze of hills, and beyond it tower tho PonngLohi 
Mountains of Kollegal. To the east is a bird's eye view of the 
Morappur amphitheatre and tho plains beyond, to tho south the 
vale of Peimagaram, breaking away to moot tho Kavfiri at 
Hogona-kal, and far beyond to tho south-east is the mountain 
mass of tho Shovaroys. 

Tho western side of tho Ano-bidda-halla ravine is bounded by 
tho cultivatoil plateau of Toluvu-botta and Manchi. Tho Toluvu- 
botta plateau rises to a height of nearly 4,000'®. Tho general 
level of tho Manchi plateau is about 8,000' ; it rises to 4,612' on the 
Anc-bidda-halla side, and tails off towards tho south in a long ridge. 

Tho arc betw’oen tho Ano-bidda-halla and the Sanat-kurnSra- 
nadi is bisei‘t.(ul by a ravine runnhig from vrest to oast in the 
direction of Palakddu. This ravine, at tho head of which stands 
the hainl(3t of Kosaraguli, forms part of tho Tirumalavadi Mitta. 

North of the ravine is the plateau of Betta-mugalalam, on which 
are tho Glenshaw estate and Molagiri Fort. The highest points 
in tho coronet of hills that surrounds this plateau are Jonkal- 
botta (4,150') and Ijalhatti-kal (4,089'). South of tho ravine is a 


^ The chief spccios arc Terminalia arjunaund Sugmia jamholana, 
® Adkal 3,820', Gubi-kal 3,9C0', Vadar-gaddai 3,87^7', 
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OHAP . 1. huge amphitheatre of hills opening to the south, which was once 
cultivated, hut is now (except for a few scattered hamlets) a lonely 
the heart of the valley is the dosortod site of Morappiir 
Ghats. village (1,690' ). The west of the valley is guarded by the mountain 
mass of the Guttirayan, with its offshoot Kavilai-dxug or Kagal- 
malai (3,538') ; to the north are TJohikal (3,904') and Erimalai 
(3,610'), and to the east the hamlet of Kottaiyur (c. 3,000"). 

PikTcili Hills. To tho south-west of this Morappiir valley the course of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi is deflected westward by a romarkablo ridge 
known as the Pikkili Hills. But for tho obstruction offered 
by this ridge, the Sanat-kumara-nadi would flow into the 
Pemiaiyar and not into tho Kavori. Between tho ridge and the 
river tWe is now a level plateau or shelf, on which tho once 
prosperous village of Pikkili, with its hamlets, is situated. The 
south of the ridge rises into three peaks, Tambirayan (3,3C7'), 
Kukli-malai (3,183') and Adda-malai (3,loV). 

B. Eava- The Ghat line between the Sanat-kumara-nadi and the 

kof* Group. Pennaiyar is occupied by a wedge of chaotic mountains jutting 
southwards into the plains, of which E^ya-kota-durgam (3,239'), 
Virabhadra-durgam (3,038') and Bole-Timmaraya-durgam (3,389') 
are the most conspicuous members, 

0. Anknsagiri The Baramahal is bounded on the north by the portions of 

Group, the Mysore plateau comprised in the Eolar District and Eangundi 
Zamindari, Here the plateau thrusts long southward-trending 
buttresses into the plains below, intersected by narrow valleys 
formed by the head waters of the Markanda-nadi, the Mattur 
River and the Bargflr Eiver. The Markanda-nadi valley has two 
branches, separated by a long low ridge known as the Ada-konda 
or Adara-konda. The western branch forms tho Tirtam basin, and 
the eastern branch the Veppana-palli valley. The western wall 
of the Markanda-nadi valley is formed by the mountain mass 
which rises sharply north of the Pennaiyar, and culmiuates in 
Balakonda-raya-dnrgam (3,046'), Ankusagiri and Eundaui-malai, 
The Tirtam basin lies north of this, and opens on tho north in the 
Pass of Budi-kota, the old JDandu Ont or “ Army Eoad”, which 
gave access to the Mysore plateau in the days of Colonel Joseph 
Smith. To the west, the basin is hemmed in by the friuge of 
hills, of no great altitude, which marks the termination of the Bala- 
ghat portion of Berikai Palaijam, and on tho north by a long low 
ridge known as tho Pal-mal-konda, between which and the Adara- 
konda is another pass leading to Eama-samudram. The east of the 
Markanda-nadi valley is bounded by a long serrated ridge which, 
starting from Malappa-konda Hill (3,600'), tho trijunotion of 
Ohittoor and Salem Districts with Mysore State, rises to a height 
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of 2,700', ending in a group of hills of •which Geddi-tonda 
(2,424'), Malakonda (2,310') and Boggulu-konda (2,501') are "the 
highest. 

East of this ridge we enter the watershed of the Mattur 
Eiver, backed by the moontain mass of Maharaja-gadai Hill 
(3,383'), a landmark for many miles aro-ond. The village of 
Maharaja-gadai lies at the mouth of a ravine which separates 
this hill from the ridge east of VSppana-palli. Up this ravine 
runs a path which leads to Kuppam. 

The Bargur Eiver takes its rise in three valleys east of Maha- 
raja-gadai HiU, opening respectively on to the villages of 
PungOrutti, Medugam-patti and Oppattu-vadi. They are of 
little importance, the hills which encircle them rarely exceeding 
2,100' in altitude. 

Outliers of the Mysore plateau are scattered over the 
Baramahal, the chief being Gaganagiri, otherwise called Periya- 
malai (3,436'),Tattakkal (2,629'), Jagadevi-durgam (2,647'), Naga- 
malai, Pii-malai (North of Mallappadi 2,599'), Mallappadi Hill 
(2,364') and Krishnagiri Fort Rock (2,409'). 

The second lino of Ghats, to tho south and east of tho Bara- 
mahal, is divided into six sections by tho Passes of Toppiir, 
Mallapuram, Manjavadi, Kottai-patti and Ohongam. Tho sootion 
north of tho Ohengam Pass, comprising tho Javadi Hills, has been 
transferred to the new North Arcot District. 

(1) The country botwoon tho Eaveri and tho Toppur Pass is 
in general lovol intormodiato botwoon Pennagaram Division and 
OmalQr Taluk. It is intorsoctod by two valloys, that of tho 
Maddala-pallam and that of tho Palar, Pambar, or Perumbalai 
River. 

Between tho Maddala-pallam and tho Kaiveri tho country rises 
to a lofty ridge, overlooking, and parallel to, the course of tho 
Eaveri. The chief peaks of this ridge are Biyantlr-malai (2,788')i, 
Koppu-malai (2,627'), Kadriappan-malai (2,936') and S§gala-malai 
(2,168'). Thoso ominonces are distant some 3 or 4 miles from 
the Kavori bank. In tho intorvoning spaco is a second ridgo, loss 
regular and loss lofty, tho highest points being Karala-malai 
(1,609') and Karuugai (1,»524'). 

Tho Maddala-pallam averages 1,000' in elevation, towards the 
north it rises to 1,200' or ovon 1,300', and towards tho south it 
sinks to 800'. Tho chief villages in this doprossion aro Sigarala- 
palli, Ajjam-patti (1,120') and Noruppur (900'). 


1 Tlio KuvOii al)Ovo TTogGna-kiil flows straight towards Biyanllr-malai ond it 
is at the yory foot of this hill that the rivor is defleotod at a right angle. 
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Between the Maddala-pallam and the Pemmhalai River is an 
extensive plateau of rooky irndnlating ground, covered with low 
jungle, the ordinary elevation of which is from 1,400' to 1,500', 
though occasionally rising to 1,800' or 1,900'. This plateau is out 
in all directions by small streams, the valleys of which lie about 
200' below the plateau level. The highest portion of this plateau 
is round the village of Donnakutta-halli, which itself is sitxiated 
on a high table-land. East of this village is Bonthal-betta (1,826'), 
west is Janda-Karunkal (1,633'), and south-west Q-aradi-gutta 
(1,981'). The Perumbalai valley runs from Indur in a south- 
westerly direction to join the 'Toppur River. The bed of the 
Pambar is low, relatively to the surrounding hills. The levels are 
Easkol-patti 1,070', RanihaUi 1,030', Perumbalai 970'. On 
nearing the latter village the valley opens out. Between the 
Pambar and the Toppur Q-hat Road is a plateau, ranging in 
elevation from 1,400', the general level, to 1,500', and sometimes 
even 1 ,600'. Towards the south, this plateau falls away to tho 
Toppur River, the level of which at Toppur is little more than 
1,100' above sea level. South of the river are outliers of this 
plateau in tho Gundakal ridge (1,502'), tho Ramaswami-malai 
(1,094') and the Elattur Reserve (1,539'). 

(2) The Hills between the Toppur Pass and tho Mallapuram 
Ghat are intersected by the Toppur River. The southern portion 
rises to a height of 3,164' in the Manukonda-malai, round the 
western base of which the Ghat Road curves. Tho hills eastward 
of the Manukonda-malai do not exceed 2,400' ^ North of tho 
Toppm River the ground rises rapidly “ (save for the Roddi-halli 
gap, which gives access from Laligam to Mallapuram) towards tho 
Vattala-malai, an abrupt narrow ridge 1 1 miles in length, culmi- 
nating in the conspicuous Mukkanur Peak (4,201') which over- 
hangs the Morappur-Dharmapuri Railway. On the summit of th: 
Vattala-malai there are several hamlets. 

(3) Through the Mallapuram Ghat runs tho Madras- Calicut 
Railway; the highest point in the line being 1,508' above sea 
level. Through the Manjavadi Pass runs tho Trunk Road from 
Madras to Salem. The highest point in the road is 1,800' above 
sea level. 

Between the Mallapuram Ghat and tho Manjavadi Pass are 
the Shevaroy Hills, the noblest mountain mass in the District. 


1 In Loktr Eeeerve, Pula-malai (2,262'), Pamala-malai (2,251'} and Boda- 
malai (2,891'). 

* Close to Toppur are Tamarai-malai (2,9200* Gundal-Quddai (2,860'), Ethu- 
(2,64 iO') and Kuohu-karada (2,303'), 
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The greatest length of the Hills is 17 miles, the greatest width 
is 12. They cover about 100 square miles. The southern slopes 
rise abruptly from the plains to a height of from 4,000' to 4,800' 
above sea level, except for the spur on which tho villages of Qgndur 
and. Tappa-kadu are situated and up which the Old QhtU ascends. 
This abruptness determines the watershed, and most of the drain- 
age of the Hills flows towards the north. Hence the northern 
slopes of the Shevaroys, like those of the Eolli-malais, are broken 
with deep ravines. 

The range is severed into two portions by the Vaniyar valley, 
which rises in the south near Sengadu, and flows in a north- 
easterly direction, almost exactly parallel to the Manjavadi Pass. 

The two sections into which tho plateau is thus divided are 
dissimilar. That to the east is out into ridges and ravines running 
in the same direction as the Vaniyar, that to the west is compara- 
tively massive and attains a loftier elevation. 

■ Tho eastern section comprises tho mountain mass on which lies 
Talaisolai and tho Mara-mangalam plateau. Between the two is 
tho saddle on which tho village of Eottan-chedu is situated. 

The western section of the Shevaroys is divided into two 
portions at Taylor’s Saddle, which marks the watershed between 
the VSiuiyar and the Kadaiyam-patti Eiver, a stream which flows 
west -north-west, at right angles to the Vaniyar, and whose valley 
gives access to Kadaiyam-patti Railway Station by the Attur Q-hat. 

The southern half of tho western section is the irregular 
plateau on which Yercaud is situated. Tercaud itself is cut off 
from a view of the plains by a circlet of hills, varying in height 
from 4,500' to 4,800' This plateau terminates to the north in 
Duff’s Hill (5,231'), otherwise known as Sanyasi-malai. West of 
this, a massive buttress juts out from the hill, forming a plateau of 
from 2,800' to 2,900' above sea level, on which is situated the 
Malaiyali villages of Eondavantir and Sonappadi. 

The northern half of the western section consists of a central 
backbone, of high peaks with a plateau on either side, that of 
Nagaliir to the west, and that of the Q-reeu Hills to the east. 
The central ridge follows a lino dravrn from Duff’s Hill parallel 
to the Vaniyar valley, and includes tho Shevarayan (5,342'), 
Blanfill (5,410'), Balamadies (5,370') and Cauvery Peak (5,086'). 
At Oauvery Peak the ridge forks, the left branch running due 
north to Pulivarai (4,567') and the right branch following the 
Vaniyar valley. 


1 Lady’s Seat .. 4,618'. Pagoda Point 4,607'. 

Fischer’s Hill .. 4,828'. The Twins Peak 4,866'. 

OhiirohHiU ... 4,8X8'. Prospect Point 4,759'. 
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The NagalUr plateau is for the most part tmder 4,000' in height. 
It overlooks the Veppadi valley (also parallel to the V^niyar 
valley), up the eastern side of which climbs the trace of the 
abandoned MaUapuram Q-hat. West of the Veppadi valley is 
the Terimalai ridge (3,200'), and beyond this another valley and 
another ridge, all trending in the same direction. 

The Green Hills plateau overlooks the Vaniyar valley, towards 
which it presents some bold olifEs, the most striking being 
Hawthorne (4,899') and Honey Books (4,533'). Opposite the 
latter, the Vaniyar flows at a level of 2,490', though only a mile 
distant. 

The Kavara-malai is an irregular group of hills, 9 miles 
long by 8 miles broad, lying between Mallapuram and Tonkarai- 
k5ttai, and separated from the Shevaroys, of which it forms 
an outlier, by the Bairanattam valley. There are more than 
half a dozen separate peaks exceeding 2,500' in height, the highest 
being Kavara-malai itself, 2,994'. 

South-west of the Shevaroys is another outlier, the Nagara- 
malai, a small group of hills very bare of veg(^tation, and covering 
some two square miles of country. The highest point is towards 
the west (2,080'). 

Tenainde-malai ^ is a term somewhat loosely applied to the hills 
between the Manjavadi Pass and the Kottai-patti-Tnmbal valley. 
The total length of these hills, moasunul from north-(^aHt to 
south-south-west, is over 30 miles, the greatest width is about 
12 miles. This area may bo divided into three natural divi- 
sions ; (a) to the north, the Tirta-malai Hills; (/>) central, the 
Ohitteri plateau, and (o) the Aranuttu-malais to the south. 

(a) The Tirta-malai Hills of tTttankarai Taluk are divided 
from the Ohitteri plateau in the latitude of K6ttai-pa.tti by the 
east-and-west valleys of Eambutukki and Vedimadurai, and 
rise to a height of 3,220' in Tirta-malai Hill, which li(^s almost on 
the banks of Ponnaiyar. The Tirta-malai ridge is drained on the 
east by the Kottai-patti valley, on the west by the Vaniyar. 
On the north it is out olf from the Javadis by the P(uiuaiyav 
and the Ohongam Pass 2 , Except Tirta-malai itself, the peaks 
of this ridge rarely rise above 2,500'. 

North of Tirta-malai are two groups of low outliers, covered 
by the Puvam-patti Forest Eoservo and its Extension. The 
northern of these attains a height of 1,994,' and is in the form 


^ The chief Guru for all the Malaiyalia resides at ChittOri and is called 
Tenande Ka^undan. 

a Pernmal-malai, north-west of Singiirapet, is 2,273' ; Singarapot itself is 
about IJLOO'. 
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of a ridge numiiig exactly parallel to the Vaniyar. This ridge CHAP. i. 
affords an interesting object lesson in the effect of bard rook on nur,#. 
tbe oonxse of rivers. After crossing the railway, the PennaiySix 
flows due east ; within two miles of its junction with the Pambar Ghats. 
it inclines to the north-east ; at its junction with the Pambix 
it makes an acute bend and follows the direction of the Pambar 
almost due south, pointing to the southern ond of the Pavam-patti 
ridge ; at its junction with the Vaniyar it bends abruptly to the 
north-east again, following the direction of the Vaniyar and running 
parallel with the ridge, which is clearly the cause of the deflection, 

A similar deflection occurs further east, where the Pennaiyar .meets 
the stream that flows from the Kottai-patti valley. 

(b) The OhittSri plateau is a tangled mass of highland and 
ravine, which it would be tedious to describe in detail. On the 
west, where it overhangs Palli-patti, it rises into lofty peaks, 
the western slopes of which are very abrupt. Most of these peaks 
are nearer 4,000' than 3,000' in height, one due north of the little 
village of Toigalattu rises to 3,957' and 2 miles south-west of this 
is Sami-malai (3,993'). The plateau is soatterod with numbers of 
small Malaiyali villages, tho chief of which, ChittSri, is over 3,000' 
above sea level. To the east the elopes are gentle and tho elevation 
less, often not more than 2,000'. The villages vary in altitude 
between 2,500' and 8,000'. The general course of ridges and 
valleys is, as elsewhere, north-east and south-west. Tho southern 
slopes of this plateau rise to well over 3,000' where it adjoins 
Neyya-malai in Sekkadi-patti Mitta (Koppu-malai, 8,131'). 
Neyya-malai is bounded on the west by the feeders of the Vasishta- 
nadi, on the east it overhangs Tumbal. 

(e) Aranuttu-malai or “ Siva’s Spring Hill,” is a term 
applied to the hiUs in Salem Taluk immediately east of tho 
Manjavadi Pass. In them the Vasishta-nadi takes its rise. The 
eastern side of the Manjavadi Pass is bounded by a sharply 
defined ridge, with steep slopes, rising to nearly 4,000'. About 
a mile and a half east of this, and parallel to it, runs another 
ridge, exactly similar in appearance and general configuration. 

Between the two runs a straight valley, which is quite one of 
the most beautiful in the District. Down this valley flows the 
Vasishta-nadi in a direction north-north-east for nearly 7 
miles. Then it suddenly takes an acute bend, and flows due 
south, down the KSri-patti valley towards Beliir. In tho angle so 
formed is a large block of lofty mountains rising to 3,822', on 
which lies tho small village of Pilappadi (over 3,000'). 

The Kottai-patti vaUey lies between the Tlrta-malai ridge and The Kottai- 
the Kakayans of KaUa-kurchi Taluk, South Arcot. It is reached 
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from Tirta-malai "by a road wliioli passes throngli the Tirta-malai 
.’Reserve, and mns as far south as K5ttai-patti. The northern part 
of the valley is about 4 miles wide. South of the village of Baira- 
nSiyahkam-patti the valley branches in two, tho westward branch 
forming the Kambutubki valley, which severs the Tirta-malai 
ridge from the OhittSri plateau, and the eastern branch continuing 
through to Eottai-patti. South of Kottai-patti this valley branches 
again, the eastward branch running into the Ealrayans at Avalur, 
and the main valley continuing to Ohittilingi. Beyond Chittilingi 
there is a third fork, the minor valley running westward into the 
Ohitteri plateau at Tadam-patti. The main valley coutinuos via 
V^lanur, Ammapalaiyam and Mamanji to I'^umbal, and thonco to 
Belur. The Pass is practicable with diflSculty for double bullock 
carts. The watershed is crossed between Volanur and Amma- 
pSilaiyam, the highest point being 1,486' above soa level. The 
distances from Eottai-patti (1,135') are ; V6lanur,12 miles; Amma- 
palaiyam (1,344'), 17 miles; Mamanji, 21 miles; Tumbal, 23 
miles ; Belur, 31 miles ; Valappadi, 36 miles. 

The Ealrayans of Attur Taluk measure 16 miles from north 
to south, and present to the Vollar valley a continuous front of 23 
miles from east to -west. JPor half the latter distance, however, 
only the southern slopes are in Salem District, the main body 
of the plateau behind them being the Jadaya-Kaviuidan-Nad 
of South. Arcot, The same remark applies to the unbroken wall 
of 11 miles which overlooks tho Kottai-patti valley on the oast, 
and forms the western boundary of the Ariya-Kavundau-Nfid ; tho 
slopes only are in Salem District. Even then, however, the Attfir 
Ealrayans cover more superficial area than any other block of 
hills in tho District, excepting only tho doab of tho Ktlvcri and 
Sanat-kumara-nadi in Hosur, 

The Attur Ealrayans are divided in two by tho valley running 
eastward from Tumbal to Papi-Nayakkam-patti. Tho uorthorn 
portion is called the Chinna Ealrayans, tbo southern portion tho 
Periya Ealrayans. 

The Ohinna Kalrglyans form a plateau about 2,700' in 
height, the surface of which, is much bi'oken by mountains and 
ravines. On the north and cast this plateau is continuous with 
the Ariya-Eavundan and Kurumba-Kavundan Nads of the 
Ealla-kurchi Ealrayans. To tho west it overhangs tho Kottai- 
patti -Tumbal valley. 

(6) The Periya Kalrayans form a similar plateau, which is 
out in two by a lofty ridge. Tho north-west portion is called Msl- 
Nftd, the south-east portion Kil-NSjd. Both those platforms arc 
Qontinuous with the South Arcot Ealrayans, 
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(i) Tho Mel-Nad avoragos also about 2,700' in hciglit. Its 
chief village is Kovil-Pridur. It is most easily aooessiblo from the 
north, -where tho slopes towards tho Tumbal valley are compara- 
tively gentlo. Towards the south-west the ground rises rapidly to 
tho small plateau of Perandur (3,200') which is joined by a very 
narrow saddle (2,600') to tho block of hills on which the Manniar 
Ecserve is situated. Tho Mannur ridge rises to nearly 3,475' in 
Manntlrmalai. South-west of this again is another ridgo, rising to 
2,556', and joined to tho Mannur ridge by a similar narrow saddle* 
li\) The Kil-Nad presents a bold front to tho south. The 
loftiest part of tho whole range overhangs tho town of Attur. The 
loftiest peaks are Avvaiyar-malai (4,124')\ Sengal-malai, 2 miles 
to tho north-oast (4,124'), Kovil-malai, mile from this (4,256'), 
Nagalflr-malai and Kallur-malai (4,229'). Tho chief village of 
this portion of the plateau is Nagalur. The most popular route 
from Attur lies via tbo small Government village of Kil-Avarai. 

Tho southern slopos of tho Jadaya-Kavundan-NTad of South 
Aroot decline in height from 3,395' on tho west, to 1,190' on the 
extromo oast of tho District, tho avorago height being well over 
2 , 000 '. 

Tho Hills of tho Talaghat include (A) tho Kolli-inalai Group, 
with which aro associated tho Pachai-inalais in tho west and tho 
Boda-malais, eTorngu-malais and Ten-inalais on tho oast, and (Ji) 
a fow isolated hills and ridgos soattored ovor tho four southorn 
taluks. 

(A) Tho Kolli-malais, which lie partly in Triehiuopoly District, 
aro separated from the Paohai-nialais by tho Tnraiyur valley and 
the pass loading thonoo to Tammam-patti, and from tho Boda- 
malais by the Ayil-patti Ghat. Thoy form a fino hill mass, 
measuring somo 18 miles from north to south by 12 miles from 
east to west, and situated half in Namakkal and half in Att-Qr. On 
tho south, oast and west thoy riso abruptly from tho plains to a 
height of about 4,000'. Tho northern slopes aro broken by 
ravines running en iehelon in a north-oast-by-oast dirootion, the 
ohiof of which are (1) Varagfir-komhai, (2) Mulai-kuriohi, (3) 
Poriya-kombai ami (4) Vala-kombai. Tho Nfunakkal portion of 
tho hills comprisos a high lovol plateau made up of basiu-shapod 
doprossioiis (^ovorcMl with terrac^jd cultivation, and rosomhling vast 
vorduro-elad araphith(>atros, Tho Attur Kolli-malais arc rathor 
differout in stnioturo. To tho south-west is tho massivo and lofty 


' Appiirant.ly this nain(M*..')min(^iuor'it.ns <;he FaiuouH Tamil pootosH Avvuiyjir 
(rog Vol. ir, p. 2*1.9). 
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dome of Bayil-Nftd, from which the valleys already referred to 
appear to radiate. The paths which cross the heads of these ravines 
command splendid views of the plains and of the hills (Shevaroys, 
Tenande-malai and EalrSiyans) that hound them to the north. 
The edge of the plateau to the west towers above the plains to a 
height of over 4,000' above sea level. The north-west heights are 
about 400' lower. The ridges which separate the northern valleys 
are at their top 3,000'. The highest peak on the Attur Eolli- 
malais is VetatiSra-malai (4,663').^ 

The main mass of the Paohai-malais lies in Triohinopoly District. 
The Salem portion consists of a series of valleys and ridges radiat- 
ing to the north and east from a plateau in tho south- west, which 
is continuous with the Triohinopoly hills. The plateau consists 
of three areas, grouped in a triangle round the loftiest peats of the 
range (3,380' to 3,513'). South of this ridge lies the Patkalam 
flat, north of it that of Mayambadi, each about 2,800' above sea 
level. Between the two, and south of tho peaks referred to, is 
the Kotankal river, which flows due east across tho third flat, that 
of Mangalam (about 2,300') and then plunges to tho plains, 
following the line of boundary between Triohinopoly and Salem 
Districts, and almost cutting the range in two. It is on account 
of this vaUey that the plan of the Paohai-malais has been com- 
pared to an hour glass. North of this valley, and parallel to it, is 
the valley in which VSppadi is situated, and north of this is tho low 
plateau of the Gangavalli Eeserve. The highest point is Ammaya- 
mSdu (2,167') situated to the north. The general elevation is less 
than 2,000'. The northern front of tho Paohai-malais is penetrated 
by the valleys of (a) Veppantattai and {b) Velto. Between the 
two is a small plateau, on which is situated tho little village of 
Vedambiyam. The Veltir or western valley is narrow, and about 
4 miles long. It penetrates as far as Nallamati, rising within this 
distance from 900' to 1,200'. It is flanked on tho west by the 
imposing spur of the Man-malai, the summit of which is crowned 
with fertile fields. The slopes of the Paohai-malai ravines are 
clothed with thick bamboo forests. The cultivated flats arc rocky 
and the soil is poor. The length of the range within Salem limits 
is about 12 miles from east to west, and its width from north to 
south not more than 8 miles. 

The B5da-malai is a lofty ridge running east and west, at a 
distance of about 9 nules south of Salem, and separating the 


^ The general level of the plaina on the west and north ie between 800' and 

800 -, 
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Banamarattu-patti valloy from Easipiu-am. Its length is 12 miles. OUAP. !• 
The main ridge is divided into two masses, at a spot five miles from Hills. 
its western extremity, by streams flowing north and south. The lyrrliA- 
saddle between these two blocks is about 2,664' above soa level, ghat Hills, 
Each block is crowned by a small plateau. 

(а) G’’ho western plateau is guarded on all sides by imposing 
precipices. Access is usually gained by a spur on the north-west, 
which descends to within two milos of Mallur. A stiff climb leads 
to the village of Melur (3,653'), tenanted by Malaiyalis from the 
Kolli-malais. The highest point on this plateau is east of the 
village (3,855'). South of this, and about 700' lower, is a second 
village (Kilur). 

( б ) The eastern plateau also contains two villages, Kedda- 
malai (2,963') and Jambtittu (2,139'). At its western extremity 
is the Inghest point on the range, Jandakatti-medu, 4,015'. The 
precipice to the north of this is one of the finest in the District. 

On the south-east the ridge resolves itself into an irregular group 
of hills, the highest of w'hioh (Periya-malai, 3,124') overhangs the 
Ayil-patti ghat leading from Easipuram to Aitur. The range 
terminates on the north-east in a fine spur, the highest point of 
which is Ten-kal (2,661'). 

North of the Boda-malais arc three sets of hills Echelon 4 jerugu- 
The westernmost of these, blocking Salem City on the south, is Tonmalai, 
called the Jerugu-malai. There is no regular name for the other 
two, but^they are often called the TSn-malai, from the highest peak 
in the range. At the back of the whole range runs the Pana- 
marattu-patti valloy, and its contiuuation on the Attur side. The 
valley of J alluttu is hemmed in by a circle of heights between 
2,000' and 2,700' high, and its drainage runs through a narrow 
valley, three miles long, to the north-east. The mouth of this valley 
is guarded by the Ten- malai (2,709') on tho north, and the Sakkili- 
yan-kal (2,172') on tho south. There is a comparatively low 
col (about 1,400') leading into the Panamarattu-patti valley on 
the south and to Periya-Kavunda-puram on the north. 

The lino of the Kavori to the w’cst of tho taluks of Tiruchengodu jj, isoJated 
and Oinalur is marked by the barren ridge of the Slta-malai, which 
riins roughly parallel to tho Kavori for a distance of some 12 molai. 
miles and rises to a height of 2,479' on the south, and 2,751' on the 
north. Tho ridge is covered by the Pakkanad and VanavOsi 
Eeserves, and is continued to the north by the low ridges of the 
Gontir and Solappadi Eeserves. Tho southern end of the ridge 
approaches very close to the Kavori bank, and almost opposite to 
it, on the Coimbatore side, is the Pala-malai (4,922'). Between the 
two it is proposed to construct a dam which will create a lake many 
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square miles in extent, reaching back to Solappadi. The bank 
of the Kaveri west of the ridge is little over 600' above sea level, 
and as the country east of the ridge is much higher (the eastern 
edge of the Pakkanad Eeserve is 1,100' above sea level), the 
contours are peculiarly favourable for the schemo. 

Purther south, and running roughly parallel to the course of 
the KavSri after it passes Kumara-palaiyam, are the Suriya-malai 
(2,070'), Sankagiri (2,345'^, Morur Hill (1,643') and Tiruchongodu 
(1,901'). 

Some five miles south-west of Salem is the Kanja-malai, one of 
the most interesting hills in the District. It is a rough ridge 
running east and west, 4^ miles long and 2 miles broad. Its 
highest peak is 3,236'. The Madras Eailway runs within half a 
mil ft of the southern base. The geological structure is interest- 
ing, as the rocks dip at sharp angles towards the axis of the 
mountain, which is thus a synclinal. The result of this structure, 
and of the unevenness of the rocks, is that the slopes of the hill are 
scarred by ridges, which, at a distance, look like the ruined battle- 
ments of an ancient fort. Prom the top of the Shevaroys the hill, 
with its long serrated summit, looks like a gigantic saurian. Its 
rocks are full of magnetic iron. 

Betvreenthe Aranuttu-malai andTen-malai, and just south of 
the Salem- Attur road is the G5du-malai, a very fine bold mass, 
rising to upvrards of 1,500' above the centre of tho great Salem- 
Attur valley, and forming part of the watershed between tho 
basins of the Kaveri on the w’est, a,nd the Vellar on tho east of 
the Pass. The Godu-malai is about four miles long from west 
to east, which is very nearly tho direction of the axial ridge of 
the mass ; its extreme width at the eastern end, where broadest, 
is about three miles, including tho north and south spurs of 
the hill. 

Many hills of minor importance are scattered over tho Talaghat, 
such as the Paittur Hills, south-west of Attur, which mark tho 
watershed between the Yasishta-nadi and Bweta-nadi; the 
Mallikarai Peak on the road from Attur to Tammam-patti ; 
and the Alavai-malai, west of Andagalur on the Salem-Namak- 
kal road. 

Bainfall is registered officially at the head-quarters of all Tahsil- 
dars and Deputy Tabsildars, and also by the Medical Officers at 
Tali, Raja-k5ta, Tammam-patti, and by the Sub-Registrar at 
Valappadi. Details of the rainfall are given in the Separate 
Appendix. The mountainous character of tho District causes 
sharp variations in the rainfall of different localities. So 
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capricious arc the showers round Salem, that an inch may fall 
at the Collector’s office and not a drop at the Olub. 

The annual average from 1870 to 1904 for Salem ^lown was 
39* 65"^. This is higher than at any other recording station 
except Ycrcaud. The lowest average for the same period is at 
Tiruchengodu (27*06"j and Sankaridrug (29*98"). Attur registers 
36*06", Tammam-patti a little more, Tali a little less. The rest 
of the .District (except Yercaud) ranges between 31" and 33". 
AttUr is the wettest taluk and Tiruchengddu the driest 

The distribution of rainfall throughout the year is unoveu. 
Eain usually sets in towards the end of April, and there is, 
normally, a heavy fall in May. During Juno and July, rain is 
irregular. Between August and October occurs most of the fall 
of both monsoons. November is a very uncertain month. Dec- 
ember comparatively dry. 

At Yercaud the annual rainfall exceeds that of Salem City by 
an amount varying from 20" in a dry year to nearly 40" in a year 
of h(iavy rainfall. Th(^ annual fall in the north of the Shovaroy.a 
is about 10" or 12" h^ss than that at Ytucaud, aiid naturally, the 
south-west monsoon falls more heavily on th(^ southeun slopes, the 
north-east monsoon on th(^ northern portion of the hills 

In the hottest of the hot w'eathor in th(^ hottest part of the day, 
8alom is occasionally visitc^d by hail storms. This phonomoiion 
w^as observed by Munro on May 17, 1795. The stones wore 
“ perfectly smooth and round and about th(i size of small pistol 
balls’^ ^ ' 


^ Tlio highfjRfc rocordcul rainfall fora wliolo yonr for Salotn was 00* 1 2" in 
188:2, tho lowoflfc 20*70" in ] 801 . 

“ For del ailod sLufcistics, hco Soparute Appendix pp, 8-10. 

^ Tho annual avorago for tho ten years oiiding 1$)00 is as follows : — 

Salem 38'()1" 

Sootforth .. 50*40^ 

The Grange 67’01" 

Scotfortii ifl nortli of Miiliivi, and baa a northern aspoot. “Tho Urango” 
iH to the oast of Yercaud. Tho heaviest fall rci’orded at “ Tlio Grange *’ in a 
Bingle day was 8" in Dooemhor 18, 1884; tho highost annual fall occurred in 
1890 (88-02"), tho lowest in 1899 (48*23"). 

For “Tho Grange*’ statistics I am indobtod to Mr, It. W. 13. Qomperte, 
for those of tho Scotforth to tho late Mr. 11. W. Looming. 

^ Gloig’s “Life”, Vo!. I, p. 174. In tho Madras Mail, Aiiril 9, 1904, an 
observer writes : “ Tho luaximnm shade tenipcratnro in Salem has averaged 
99® for some weeks past and tho minimum about 76®. This afternoon (8th 
inst/ant) at 2-30 tho boat was suddenly reduced by a violoiit hail storm aooom- 
pauled by thundor and lightning. Tho hail stones woro largo and niunoroua, 
many of thorn woro half an inch in diameter. The storm is now over, but the 
thevinoiuetor registers ever 80® 
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The average temperattire for a series of years, as recorded m 

Salem Town ^ and re- 
ported hy the Meteoro- 
logical office, Madras, is 
shown in the margin. 
The hot weather begins 
early in March, roaches 
its worst in April and 
May, and from June 
onwards steadily de- 
clines. The highest 
reoordod temperature 
for the 16 years ending 
1905 was 108° (May 9, 
1900), the lowest 55*2° 
(January 30, 1902), 

The average maximum is higher in Pobruary than in July, but 
the nights are much cooler. The difference between maximum 
and minimum in February is over 28° in October and November 
it is less than 19°. Owing to the stillness of the atmosphere in 
September and October, the temperature is more trying then than 
in Eebmary or early March, though the maximum is higher in the 
latter mon’^s. 


Month. 


Average 

Average 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

January 

••• 

88-3 

63*7 

February 

... 

93*6 

06*6 

March 


98-6 

70*8 

April 


100*7 

75*8 

May 


99*2 

76*9 

June 


95*2 

74*2 

July 


93*1 

73*0 

August 

... 

92*2 

72*5 

September 


91*3 

71*9 

October 


89*6 

71*1 

November 


87*3 

68*6 

December 


86-4 

65-3 

Annual 

... 

93*0 



Mean, 

76-0 

79*6 

84*7 

88-2 

87*6 

84-7 

83*1 

82*3 

81*1 

80*3 

77*9 

75*9 

81*9 


The dryness of the atmosphere, the comparatively cool nights, 
and the drop in temperature from J une onwards when the south- 
west monsoon bursts on the West Coast, rendor the climate of 
Salem pleasanter than that of the eastern and southern districts. 

No official record is kept of the Meteorology of tho Shovaroys. 
The temperature is most equable. A series of thermometer 
readings registered in a first-floor room at “ Tho Grrango at 6 a.m., 
noon, i p.m. and 11 p.m, and extending over a period of 24 years, 
shows a maximum of 82° (on May 23, 1906) and a minimum of 
60^° ; thus the difference, in doors, between the hottest part of tho 
hottest day and the coldest part of the coldest night, over a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century, is only 21-^°. In any one year 
the variation between the highest and lowest recorded tempera- 
ture has never exceeded 17°. It is very rare that the temperature 
rises above 80°. In fact, the hot weather midday temperature 
does not often exceed 77° (April and May), and in December the 


1 Temperature is recorded in the compound of the Oollcotor’s Office. The 
anemometer is fixed on the roof of that building. 

* In Cuddalore the difference in Pebruary between maximnm and minimum 
is 16*6 and in Tanjore it is only 12‘3. The contrast is striking*. 
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usual reading is 67°, ocoasionally sinking to 64P. It frequently 
happens that the four readings on a single day show no variation at 
all. Of course in the open air the maximum is greater \ euid .on 
the grass in the valleys, frost is not unknown, the thermometer 
sinking to 31° or even 30° 

The oonneotion between wind and rainfall is jstriking. The 

averages for Salem Town are 
shown side by side in the 
margin. The heaviest falls 
of rain occur in the months 
when the wind is weakest. 
The rain stops as soon as the 
wind freshens. Prom Octo- 
ber to March a north-easterly , 
wind prevails. In April the 
wind veers towards the south 
and from May to September 
the general direction is south- 
east or south-west. The 
windiest months are February 
and March. In April the 
wind is a little less strong. There is a marked drop in velocity 
in May, and a sharp rise in June. From July it slackens, month 
by mon^, till October, which is the calmest month of the year. It 
then once more begins to freshen. 

The geological structure of Salem District is (so far as it is 
known ®) very simple : — 

{a) By far the larger part is made up of rocks belonging to 
the great metamorphic or gneissic series of Southern India, the 
Archaean Series. 

(ft) Intrusive in these are (1) the older Ohamookite Series 
and (2) younger igneous intrusions, of which the Basic Trap Dykes 


Month, 

Velocity of 
w’ind in miles. 

Average 

rainfall. 

January 


116 

0-19 

February 


127 

0*30 

Haroh 


137 

0*60 

April 


110 

T86 

May 


98 

6*28 

Jane 


320 

2*99 

July 


118 

8*83 

August 


96 . 

6*67 

September 


82 

6*87 

October 

••• 

60 

6*67 

November 


74 

3*44 

December 


94 

1*16 

The year 

... 

101 

39*66 


OHAJP.l 

Tjempeba- 

TUBB, 


Wind. 


Geoloot. 


^ Dr. Sbortt (Hill Rang^os, part IJ, page 10) says, “ The hottest months are 
March, April and May, when the thermometer attains 87® in the shade daring 
the clay.’* 

* For the above information I am indebted to R. W. B. GompertK, Esq. 

* The only portion of the District which has been surveyod in detail by the 
Geological Survey of India is the area included in sheet 78 of the Indian Atlas, 
the results of the survey being embodied in volume IV of the Memoirs. The 
immediate environs of Salem have been treated by Sir T, Holland in Memoirs 

XXX, pp. 103-168 and the corundum deposits by Mr. 0. S. Middlemissin 
Records G.S.I., XXX, pp. 118-122 and XXIX, part 2, pp. 39-50. Mr. Middlemiss 
has also contributed notes on the Chalk Hills in pp. 32-33 of the same volume. 
Lastly, the extension of the Kolur Gold Fields schist belt into the western part 
of Xrishnagiri Taluk has been described by Mr. Bosworth Smith. 
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and tlio Magnesian Series of the Chalk Hills are the most oonspir 
onons features. 

The remaining part is oooupiod by a few unimportant 
(yabaerial deposits and the aUuvia of the different rivers which arc 
also very little noteworthy ; simple though the geologioa.1 
features of the District are, they arc of much greater interest than 
is generally the case in mainly metamorphic regions. 

The Archaean Rooks, so called from their petrological resem- 
blance to the oldest gneisses and schists of Europe and America, 
may be roughly classed as (1) granitej, (2) gneisses and (3j 
sohists. But the relation between the several members of the 
serios has yet to be determined. 

The older theory, that of Captain Nowbold, regards tho sohists 
as tho oldest rooks of the series, the schistose rooks being at a later 
age broken up by granitic intrusions. 

The later theory, that of Mr. E. Bruce Foote, regards the 
granites and gneisses as fundamental, tho sohists being deposited 
over them and included in tho Dharwar System, a transitional 
system, younger than the gneisses, and older than tho Cuddapah 
System, which represents the older palfloozoio ago. 

Captain Nowbold, who passed through the District in 1841, 
regarded the greater portion of Southern India as occupied by two 
great series of rooks, viz. : — (1) a metamorphic series, which he 
termed hypogene schists, (2) and a sorins of plutoiiio granites, 
which be regarded as having penetrated and broken up the 
hypogene schists. This view is strongly combated by Mr. Bruce 
Foote, who writes,^ “ There can bo no doubt that such eruptive 
action of granite never took place on a large scale, and that tho vast 
area of granitoidal rock now seen was really the old foundation on 
which the gneisses, and after them tho Dharwar rooks, were quietly 
deposited.” 

Mr. Bruce Foote has accordingly divided the Aroheoan Scries 
into — 

(а) Qranitoids, which ho regards as being tho oldest rocks, 
and correlates with the Bandelkhand Q-neiss of Central India 

(б) Gneisses, which he regards as metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary rooks, younger than the granitoids, and older than tho 
Dharwar Sohists. Newbold’s “hypogene schists” thus include 
both the gneisses of Mr. Bruce Foote’s Division (6), and the 
Dharwar Sohists. 

Mr. Bruce Foote’s opinion can hardly be accepted as final, as 
more recent work in Mysore points clearly to a return to tho older 


^ Pafi:e 28 (Bellaiy Memoir), Mom, G.S.I., XXV. 
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views of Newtold, viz., that large irmptive masses of granite do 
exist, whieh havo broken up and penoliated the older, gneisses and 
schists. A good deal of evidence has been adduced by the Mysore 
Geological Department to show that the Dharwar Series of schists 
is largely of igneous • origin, and is the oldest formation ; that 
these schists have been intrnded and broken np by a very exten- 
sive series of granitic gneisses, corresponding to the fundamental 
granitoid gneiss of Mr. Bruce Poote, and that both have been 
intruded by large masses of granite and by the rocks of the 
Chamockite Series.^ 

Space forbids any detailed technical description of the Archaean 
Rocks of the District. A list of references dealing with the 
District is given in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

A band of the gold-bearing rooks of the Eolar G-old Fields has 
been traced by Mr. P. Bosworth Smith as far as Malappa-konda 
Hill, the trij unction of Salem and Ohittoor Districts with Mysore 
State. Here it splits into two. The easterly branch may bo seen 
koopiiig about three-quarters of a mile broad and running straight 
down south. It rises in the hills that fringe the Mahoraja-gadai 
valley on the western side, and runs south to a point opposite the 
village of MahCiraja-gadai, and there it seems to die oiit.’^ ® 

The westerly branch starts out to the west of Malappa-konda 
and, standing out conspicuously in a small line of hills, turns 
round south again through Ada-konda, thus forming the main 
portion of the hills that border the western side of the Voppana- 
palli valley. The band seems to end with the lino of hills which 
drop away by Tattattarai.” 

Several thin bands of schist havo been traced oast of Krishnagiri, 
but their relation to the main bands has not yet been made out. 

Much of the District is covered by a very intorosting scries of 
igneous rocks which are now recognised as the “Chamockite 
Series.”® For instance, the whole mass of the Shovaroy Hills 
belongs to this series. The Chamockite Bocks are apparently 


^ For tho above I am iiideblod to Dr. \V. F. Smooth, State Geolot^ist, Mysore. 

Purthor information in this interesting controversy is to bo found in — 

(1) Ueport of (he Chief Inspector of Idirtes for tho ycjar 1890, appendix, 
pages i to xii (Mysore Geological Deport ni out), Madras, 1001. 

(2) Records, Vqlumo III, Mysore Geological Lepartmonfc. , 

(3) Bulletin No. 3, Mysore Geological Dopartmont. 

The Occurrerice of Secondary Augite in the Kolar Schists, by W. P. Smooth, 
JI.A., D.Sc., Bangalore, 3905. 

® Report on Kolar Gold l^ields, 1889, p. 11, sq. 

* For a general doscriptiou of tho whole gn'oup soo Memoir Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XXVI II, part 2, ]>, 119 sq. Tlio term usod for this group of 
rooks in Germany is “ pyroxene graiiolitos ”, in Franco pyroxene gnoisaos ” j 
Measrs, King aud Bruoo Footo refer to them aa “ syonitoid gnoisseB.” 
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intrusive in relation to "botli the soliists and biotite gneisses already 
referred to, and are therefore oonsidercd to be of younger age.^ 

The rooks exposed in the neighbourhood of Salem include a 
fairly complete list of the known varieties of the Oharnookite 
Series, gametiferous andnon-garnotiferous. Those whose compo- 
sition is intermediate between the acid and basic extremes arc by 
far the most abundant, and are typically represented in the Shc- 
varoy masses, where they are as a rule non-garnetiforous. Basic 
varieties, however, occur as small autoliths in the more prevalent 
type of the Scries, and also form separate and comparatively largo 
masses of roughly lenticular shape in the old biotite gneisses. 

The distinctly igneous intrusions of Salem District form throe 
groups : — 

(а) Basic Dykes. 

(б) The Magnesian Series of the “ Ohalk Hills.” 

(c) The “ White Elephant Eooks ” of the Shevaroy Hills. 

(а) Although not very numerous, several of these are of suffi- 
cient size and importance to form outstanding features of the parts 
of the District where they occur. “ The intrusions arc of very 
ancient date, and probably connected with the volcanic outbursts 
of the Ouddapah System,” long subsequent, of course, to the 
crushing of the gneiss. 

The largest exposures of those intrusive dykes are met with 
in the Baramahal and in Attur Taluk. 

(б) The name “ Ohalk Hills ” is given to a barren tract of 
slightly hilly ground, north and north-west of Salem Town. Over 
a great part of this tract the surface is whitened by small veins of 
magnesite, the white colour of which explains the name.- The 
tract covers some twelve square miles, in two areas, stretching 
from a little west of the Railway, a couple of miles north-w'ost of 
Sto-mangalam Station, north-eastward to the western foot of the 
Shevaroys. The northern area is roughly log-of-mutton-shapod 
in plan, with, the broad end abutting on the spurs of the 
Shevaroys, and much obscured by low jungle. The southern and 
smaller area is composed of a series of low hills, the highest of 
which are about 50' above the plains. 

^ Sir Thomas Holland, who has demoted mnoh time to the observation of those 
rocks, considers that tho Chamookite Series in the vicinity of Salem, though 
younger than the biotite gneisses of the same area, is not nocessarily younger 
than other biotite gneisses in the District. A long junction lino wbioh exists 
between the pyroxene-grannlites and the biotite gneisses of the Baramahal, will 
probably afford valuable evidence of the general relations of the two series of 
rocks, when opportunity for investigation presouts itself. 

3 According to Hindu tradition, these deposits are the bouos of Jatayn, 
the eagle king, whioh attempted to rescue Slta when she was carried off by 
Bi&yana, hut was slain by the latter. 
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Associated with the magnesite are minute veins of haltimorite 
or fibrous serpentine, generally of pale green colour, but, here and 
there, the largest of these veins (never exceeding 6" in thickness) 
show pieces of a rich bluish green.^ Weathered and water worn 
pieces often show rich tints of yellow, brown, red and purple, but 
on the outside only. Of compact serpentine only very small 
fragments were found in one or two nullahs as pebbles.’' A 
yellow wax-like variety of serpentine known as retinalite has 
also been found. “ Thin coatings of chalcedony not unfrequently 
cover the surface of the magnesite, or penetrate the mass of it ; the 
chalcedony itself is frequently covered with a layer of minute 
crystals of quartz.” 

Magnesite also occurs in smaller masses, but under very similar 
conditions, at Isvara-malai and Singapuram in Atttlr Taluk, and 
near the Kanja-malai. 

The magnesite of the “ Chalk Hills ” was probably formed 
by the action of carbonic acid at high temperatures on eruptive 
peridotites.- The predominant typo of poridotito is olivine-rock 
containing, like the similar dunitc of Now Zealand, quantities of 
magnetite and chromite, with sometimes onstatito. Secondary 
alteration of the peridotites has resulted in the formation of 
magnesite, chalcedony, serpentine and tale. The action of carbonic 
acid gas in largo quantities and at high pressure on the unstable 
silicate of magnesia (olivine) would produce carbonate of magnesia 
and free silica. Most, if not all, of the poridotito eruptions of 
South India are accompanied by masses and veins of pure whito 
quartz containing considerable quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
and the constancy of this association suggests a gonotic relation- 
ship. Tho picrolito is probably tho result of hydration of the 
olivine by subtorranoan vrator accompanying tho carbonic acid 
and included in tho original magma. Tho sorpontino is duo to 
tho hydration, possibly by subaorial agencies, of portions of tho 
olivine which escaped tho action of the carbonic acid. The forma- 
tion of these throo minerals is duo to entirely different processes ; 
tho magnesite oamc first, the sorpontino last. 

Two masses of whito quartz are exposed, one on cither side of 
tho Gundur spur of tho Shovaroys. This quartz is presumably of 

^ Mr. Oombex’ writes, “ 1 havo foand weathered and waterworn pieces of 
baltimorito ranging from almost whito to dark blue. Fracture shows tho same 
oolonr. Pieces of apparently massive soipontino aro found in the iioi*thern 
area, but many show traces o£ an apparoTitly fibrous structure.*’ 

2 Messrs. King and Bruce Foote inferred that tho original rook of the 
Chalk Hills were metamorphio. Six* T. Holland, however, in 1892 proved that the 
primary rooks were pexiodtitos (XXIV) (of. Uecorda^ QBolo^ical Surv»\j ^ 
jTwMa, XXIX, p. 3C). 
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plutonio origin ; thoro are no signs of the clastic striictare 
distinctive of a quartzite, and no regular arrangomont of crystals 
characteristic of infiltrated vein quartz. The quartz is sometimes 
colourless and transpai^ent, but usually white, owing to innumer- 
able cavities containing liquid carbonic acid. At the base of the 
quartz mass which lies east of the spur, large masses of crystalline 
oalcite occur in close association with the quartz. 

Two forms of subaerial rooks aro developed commonly, though 
not extensively, in the District, viz., tho calcareous tufa popularly 
known as kankar ” (or “ kunkur and (2) tho psoudo-latorite 
found on tho summit of tho Shevarayan and other mountains. 
Tho former is formed by tho decomposition of lime-holding rocks 
by rain-water, which deposits the lime, when evaporating, at or 
very near tho surface. The latter is a ferruginous clay incrusta- 
tion formed on tho surface of ferruginous rocks weathering in a 
damp atmosphere. In tho same category should bo placed the 
local aggregations, loose or compacted, of clayey hrematito 
pellets often found in, or underlying, highly ferruginous rooks. 

True peat forms largely on the Shovaroy Hills at elevations of 
over 4,000 feet.^ 

The soils of the District depend on its geology. The classifi- 
cation of soils by the Settle ment Department is not a satisfactory 
guide to their nature, first because the system of classification is 
unscientific, secondly because it leaves out of account all except 
ryotwari areas. Only twos classes of soil were recognised at the 
original Settlement, namely, red ’’ and black. ’’ White sands 
and saline and calcareous soils were classed as red or “ black” 
according to tne classifier^s caprice The percentages under each 
series recognised at the original Settlement for the seven old taluks 
comprised in tho District as now re-organized are as follows : — 


Dry. 


Wot. 


HosUr 

Dharmapnri 

KrUhnagiri 

■Qntankarai 

Salem 

TiruoheugOdu 

AfitlSr 


1 Mem., Q.8.L, Xll, p 


Rod. 


Rlnok. 


Rod. 


100 

83 

92 

96 

96 

99 

80 


17 

8 

6 

4 

1 

20 


70 

24 

41 

51 

40 
35 

41 


Blaok. 


24 

70 

60 

^16 

51 

65 

56 


.252. 


* Except for a small area classed as “ Permanently Improved.” 

* These inooneietenoiee do not by eny means involve anomaliee in aeseesmont. 
Settlement claasifioation ie invariably adjusted to tho merits of tho soil, and 
sterile eande or saline tracts are usually treated as " worst sort ” and assessed 
at the lowest rates prevailinij- in the village in whioh they ooonr, 
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A few remarkable deposits of true black soil occqi* in the CHAP. I 
soath of the Baramabal, and in the Balaghat. The best known Georgy, 
are (1) near Dharmapari and Adainan-kottai in Dharmapnri 
Taluk, (2) east of the Vattala-malai, round Kadatttir, (8) in the 
Vaniyar valley, (4) in the Kottai-patti valley, Uttankarai Taluk. 

Tbe geological origin of iheso black soils is still a moot point- 
The iron ores^ of Salem District are v^ell nigh inexhaustible. 

By far tho most abundant ore is magnetite. This mineral oooura in 

well-defined octahedral crystals, embedded in ohlorito schist, in Orc»ofIron. 
comparatively small quantities, but magnetite also occurs, associated 
with quartz, and forming a schist, in which tho crystals of magne- 
tite are crushed out in the direction of foliation to a roughly 
almond-shape. All gradations in size are foimd, down to an almost 
aphanitic rock, in which tho constituent minerals are, to the naked 
eye, indistinguishable as individual crystals — a typo common to 
all the groups of iron beds. “ The incipient expansion of tho 
mass, accompanying tho oxidation and hydration of the niagiietito, 
has, in many places, been sufficient to produce a rock that crum- 
bles under tho slightest blow, or oven betwnou tho fingox's. These 
are tho pieces exclusively used by tho native smelters on account of 
their friable nature. They are invariably found in tho talus at 
tho foot of tho hills, and probably arc simply tho more weathered 
reprosGutatives of the compact specimens occurring in tho bods 
above. A further form in which magnetite oocnrs in tho District 
is that of segregation from tho main mass of tho rock into cavities 
and pockets, as innnmorablo small crystals. Magnetite occurs 
also, together with small crystallised fragments of qmirt.z, horn- 
blende, garnets and other minerals, as sand in river-beds, being 
derived from tho disintegration of the numerous crystalline rooks 
within the area. In tho trappoan rocks, in granites, and in tho 
more basic gneisses, magnetite occurs in disseminated grains, but 
not in quantities sufficient for economic use. In almost any locality 
in tho south of Salem District a magnet dipped into a bed of river 
sand becomes coated with largo quantities of magnetic grains,’* 

Ilmmatito is seldom found in large crystals in Salem District. 

Ill the hills to tho south of Nfimagiripet, small crystals of specular 
iron occur in larger masses of cry pto-crystal line hromatite, forming, 
with quart.z, a schist bedded in conformity to tho adjacent magno- 
tito-boaring seams. Frequently both inagnotito and hminatitc arc 
found intermixed with quartz, and in some cases magnetite cores 
have boon noticed, gurroiindcd by hfomatitc to varying degrees — 

^ The aooouTit of imn oroB which follow is taken almost ontiroly from 
Sir Tliomas Holland’s Preliminary Report on tho Iron-ores and Iron-industiios 
of tho Saloin District, Records of Oeologieal Survey j Vol. XXV, p. 135 sej, . 
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pTodnoing, in fact, mintite crystals of martite, which is prohahly, 
in most oases, pseudomorphons after the magnetic oxide. Haema- 
tite is quite subordinate in importance to magnetite in Salem 
District. 

Under the action of atmospheric influences, haematite takes up 
water and passes into turgite, and ultimately into gSthite and 
limonite, or brown haematite. These may be carbonated to produce 
the various forms of clay-ironstone and chalybite. Various stages 
of these processes are represented amongst the Salem iron-ores, 
especially the production of small quantities of yellow ochre by 
oxidation and hydration of the magnetite. But none of these 
ores occur in sufficient quantities to be of value for metallurgical 
purposes in comparison to the magnetite and haematite. 

Pyrites is conspicuously rare in the rocks of the District. 
Pinely disseminated grains occur scattered through some of the 
intrusive igneous rocks, but not in large quantities. 

Small crystals of titaniferous iron-ore have been found in some 
of the eruptive rooks of Salem, but never in large quantities. 
Pyrrhotiae, or magnetic pyrites, occurs in small quantities, as 
minute hexagonal prisms ; it is of no metallurgical value. 

Perruginous clays, limonitic pellets, ferruginous sands, and 
laterite frequently occur in different parts of the District ; but those 
iron-bearing deposits, although in some places valuable as sources 
of the metal, and for building and other purposes, are developed 
on a small scale in Salem District, when compared with the 
enormous deposits of richer iron oxide. 

The Magnetic “The magnetic iron beds,^^ writes Mr. E. Bruce Foote, ^^are 
pon e 8. the most remarkable and interesting . of all the gneissio rocks in 
Salem District, on account of their economic value, and forming, 
as they do, in many places very striking natural features of the 
country, and affording the geologist who is endeavouring to unravel 
the structure of the metamorphic region greater assistance than do 
the members of any of the other groups.” The iron ore occurs 
not in lodes, but in regular bedded masses of banded iron ore and 
quartz, associated with the gneiss. ^ 

The five principal groups of magnetic iron beds are those of 
(1) Kanja-malai, (2) Godu-maloi, (3; Singapuram, (4) JColli- 
malai, (5) Tirta-m^ai. Eich beds occur also at Malli-karai, and 
on the south flank of th^ Paittur Hills in AttiSr Taluk, and close 
to the southern base of Kedda-malai in Salem Taluk. 


1 The ore, even that of the highest quality, appears extremely siliceous, 
but as the crystals of magnetic iron and of silica are distinct components of the 
ore mass, it would lend itself to magnetic concentration, wliioh would be neoes- 
BSry if iron working on a lar^e scale were attempted, 
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For some years a London Syndicate lias been opening up OHAP.l. 
fcbe deposits of magnesite at the Chalk Hills, and there is every 

prospect of a paying industry being in time established. The 

magnesite is of very high grade, and its products compare favour- Magnesite* 
ably with those of other localities. Lightly calcined, the magnesite 
can be used for plaster, tiles, artificial stone, boiler coverings, etc. 

“ Dead burnt, i.e., submitted to a much higher temperature, it is 
one of the most refractory materials known, and is useful for fire- 
bricks, the lining of steel furnaces and other purposes. 

Chromite is to be found in the northern area of the (3halk Hills, Chromite, 
and also on the Kanja-malai. In the former locality it was worked 
by the Porto Novo Company till about 1860. 

Corundum occurs at Euttampundi, south-east of Tiruohengodu Oomndtun. 
Taluk, and in four areas in Dharmapuri Taluk, viz., (1) Pappara- 
patti, (2) EangSipuram, (3) near E^ya-kota, (4) on the Dharma* 
puri-Morapp-Qi* road.^ 

Gold was at one time worked near VSppana-palli, and it is Gold, 
not known when the working ceased.^ 

Mica was worked about 1897 near Bdappadi and Arasiramani Mioa. 
in Tiruchengodu Taluk, but the stuff was poor in quality, and of 
no commercial value, and the digging was soon abandoned. 

Steatite, an impure hard tale, oocnrs in the gneissio rocks in Steatite, 
several localities in the Distriot, notably on the Isvara-malai, south 
of the Ayilpatti-Mallikarai road in Attar Taluk, and in Omalar 
Taluk, north-east of the Tara-mangalam-Nangavalli road. It is 
used for the manufacture of culinary vessels, for which the material 
is specially suitable, owing to its power of resisting the action of fire. 

Eankar supplies most of the lime usod in the District. The Kankar, ebe, 
quality of the lime produced from it is excellent, and kankar 
lime is exported in considerable quantities to the Kolar G-old 
Fields. Stone suitable for building purposes is abundant all 
over the Distriot. Fuller's earth is an item of imporf.anoe in 
Tiruchengodu Taluk, whence it is exported to Calicut. 

No systematic survey has yet been made of the Flora of Salem Flora. . . 
District, and it is therefore impossible to describe its distinctive 
features.® A few words, however, on the ferns of the Shevaroys 
may be of interest. 

Near Yereaud every wall is clothed with the Geranium Fern Foms. 
{Pellm gevanicBfolia)^ the heart-shaped Hemionitis cordaia^ the 


1 These have been described ia detail by Mr. 0. S. Middleiuiss, in Records 
G'.gJ., XXXIX and XXX. 

3 See note on the EOlflr Sohist Band, p. 27 supra, and the referenoo quoted in 
the footnote. 

8 An account of the chief Forest products is given in Chapter 7. 

0 
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Horses. 


Pony-breed- 

ing. 


Flannel Pem {Niphohohia fissum) and Aaphnimi furcatum ; the 
undergrowth of copses is brightened with the pale green fronds 
of Nephrol^is cordifolia^ and open spaces are covered with the 
common Bracken {Pteria aquilina). Other common species are 
the Lace Fern {Stenolomd chinensis)^ Davallia ienuifoUa, the 
Silver Pern {Ohetlaniheafctrinoaa)^ t\\Q Royal Fern {Osmmda 
regali8\ the Oak Fern {Djynaria quercifnlia), the Edible Pern 
{Laairea ariatata), Pieria quadn aun'to and GymnopUria Feei, In 
shady ravines, where running water flows. Tree Perns {Alaophila 
latehroaa) are not uncommon, and, on the lower slopes, the Maiden- 
hair Fern {Adiantum eaudatum) and Palm Pern (Actiniopteria 
dichotoma) are abundant. The Golden Pern {Oymnogramme 
aulphurea)^ a Himalayan species, has become naturalised on the 
Shevaroys. Among the rarer forms, Angiopteria evectay Lygodium 
mterophylhimy and Microlepia platyphylla are to be met with, and, 
on the slopes of the Shevarayan, Lindaaya hHterophylla has been 
found, a species occurring elsewhere only on the Tinnevclly Hills. 
A very pretty fern, Oheilanihea mysorenaiay is to he found all over 
the District at comparatively low elevations, suoli as the Paitttir 
Hills, the Baramahal Durgams, at Barar and throughout Hosur 
Taluk \ 

Salem is one of the chief cattle-breeding districts in the Presi- 
dency. The chief breeds are three, namely, the Mysore, the 
Alambadi and the Tirucheng5du. The first is bred in the forests 
bordering on the Kaveri in the Denkani-kota Division, tho second 
in those round Pennagaram. The Mysore breed is of larger frame 
than that of Alambadi, hut shorter in the leg. The males of both 
these breeds are in much demand for draught, and command good 
prices in the great oattle fairs of the southern districts, never less 
than Es. 100 a pair, a good pair of trotters selling for as much as 
Es. 400. The Tiruohengddu breed is of diminutive size, the cows 
are excellent milkers. The use of cows for ploughing and for 
baling water is not uncommon in the Talaghat. 

In the northern portion of the District the breeding of 
country ponies is of great antiquity, and dealers from Madura 
still resort to Denkani-kota and Pennagaram for their purchase. 
A full grown “ taf' of four years or so will fetch from Es. 25 
to 80. 

Efforts have been made by Government from time to time to 
improve the quality of the breed, but without much success. 
Attempts to encourage rhule-breoding have also failed. 


^ For the Kst of Ferns I am indebted to Miss H. Leobler of Yeroand. 
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The breeding of sheep and goats appears to be on the inorease OHAP. l, 
in spite of Forest Reservation.^ Fauna. 

Elephants are no longer fonad in the District, except ® in the gijee'~«md 
jangles along the Kaveri, and on the Mslagiri hills. A small Goat^ 
herd not nnoommonlj' crosses the river from the Coimbatore side Big Game* 
in March or April, and remains for about a month. In 1901 a 
herd of five penetrated to within 4 miles from Denkani-kota. The 
Kalrayans were once called the “ Elephant Hills,” and in 1882 a 
pair of elephants with a calf found their way from the Kalla- 
kurohi Taluk of South Arcot, penetrated the Javadis as far as 
Mottur, and thence crossed the valley and ascended the Tsla-giris. 

They then returned vt& Singarapet. Shortly afterwards the bull 
was shot by two European officers. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, tigers infested Tigers, 
nearly all the forests of the District. They are now very rare and 
occur only in the jungles round Deukani-kota, straying occa- 
sionally into the limits of Dhartnapuri Taluk. On the Javadis 
the last tiger is said to have been shot in 1892. 

Panthers, leopards, jungle-cat, civet-cat and other FelidcB are Obher 
found all over the District. In villages such as Eaya-kota, Uddana- 
palli, Salagiri, situated at the foot of rooky kopjes, a panther may 
oocasionally bo seen in the day time, basking in the sun. One 
bold beast took up his abode in the bath-room of the D.P.W. 
bungalow at Barur. It is not unusual for panthers to enter the 
compounds of jhouses at Yeroaud, and in 1907 a pot watch-dog 
was carried off by ono. 

Rewards to the extent of Es. 7,830 wore disbursed by Govern- Eewards. 
mont during the ton years ending 1905 for the destruction of wild 
animals. About 45 panther skins arc brought in annually for 
reward. A tiger-skin was presented for r-o ward at Hosur in 1896, 
another in 1906, and another in 1909. It is said that only about 
one in every fifty kills is reported to the authorities. Most of the 
tigers and panthers killed are shot in reserved forests, and the 
shikaris that shoot them are generally reluctant to claim a reward 
for fear of being taxed with the offence of shooting in a reserve 
without a license. 


1 F. 1281 (1871-2) 41,225; F. 12«(i (I87B-7) 677 ,.873 ; F. 1291 (1881-2) 
(iCa,l71: F. 1309 (1889-1000) 1,225,4.23 j F. 1310 (1009-10) 1,210,732: tho 
last fig^uro oxclucles statiHticB for Kaitiakkal aad TirappattCir. 

2 Major 1,1. Bovati, writinpf in tho oarly part of the ninotoonth oeniurj, spoaks 
of elephants committing great havoc ameng tho gardens round llftya-kflta. 
Thirty Years vn India, Vol. I,p. G5. 

^ For tho note on Game 1 am indebted to the Hon. Mr. Justice 0. G* Sneiioer, 
LO.S. 

C-1 
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Tte corntnon. Indian sloth, hear occurs throughout the District 
in hilly tracts. Among the "best known localities are the Kolli- 
malais, the Javadis, the Shevaroys, the Ohittoris, the jungles near 
VSppana-palli and the Kundu-kota hills. Native shikaris will 
never shoot bears, believing them to descend from Jambavan, the 
Bear King, who helped Eama in his invasion of Oejlon. Bison 
or gaur were formerly common, but were almost exterminated at 
the time of the Great Kamino. Small herds of three or four are 
still to be found in the deepest recesses of the Denkani-k5ta, 
Dharmapuri and CTttankarai jungles. Nilgai or blue bull is very 
occasionally met within the jungles of Dharmapuri and Denfcani- 
kota which adjoin the Kavgri. Sambur occur in the jungles of 
Hostir, Dharmapuri, Uttankarai and at the foot of the Shevaroys, 
but not in large numbers. The best place to find them is on tho 
banks of tho KavSri near Hogena-kal and Biligundlu, especially in 
the months of March and April, when all jnnglo streams and pools 
are dry, and animals are driven by thirst to the Kavori. The 
oovort is too thick for successful stalking, and the only way to 
seenre a bag is to beat the jungle. Blaok buck can bo found all 
over the District. They frequent tho open country and are never 
found in thick jungle. In the Talaghat thoy may be had at tho 
foot of the Kolli-malais. But their principal habitats are round 
Hosur, Denkani-k5ta, Matagonda-palli, Tali, Borikai and Atti- 
mugam, all in Hosur Taluk.^ Within a radius of six miles of 
Hosur there are a dozen herds. They aro very shy and cautious ; 
once disturbed, tlioy never stop within five miles. Spotted deer 
(ohetal) and barking deer are met with throughout tho Barama- 
hal. The best localities for tho former are near Javulagiri, 
Hogena-kal, and in the reserved forests of Kottai-patti, Mallflpuram 
and Haiur. Mouse deer, known in tho vernacular as the goat 
footed hare,” is not unknown, especially in the Javadis. It is 
caught in nets and easily tamed. 

Big game is fast disappearing in the District. Sambur, bison 
and spotted doer in particular are in clanger of extirpation. 
What with native shikaris and wild dogs killing overything, 
whether stag, hind or young, the wonder is that any are found. 
A good deal of illicit shooting goes on in the jungles between 


iMr. J. D, Eamasuhbier writes, “ at Onnalavadi, 4 miles from Hosur on the 
TJddana-palli road ; on the high ground, near Parauda-palli on the Hosar-Sdlagiri 
road ; near NalltLr on the HosHi'-Malilr road ; at about the 4th mile on tho 
Bangalore road ; on the high ground near Aggonda-halli on the Kela-mangalani 
road, they are always fonnd ; as also near Binca-mangalam, 3 miles from Matta- 
gonda-palli, near Tali on the Maru-palli high ground, and at Jaghir Karu-palli, 
4 miles from DenUani-kOta.’* 
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Ponnagaram and Denkani-kota. Hogena-kal especially is the 
resort of a number of shikaris from Dharmapuri and Pennagaram. 
The banks of the Eaveri at this spot are generally lined with 
machdm from which deer that come to drink in the river are shot 
at night. On a moonlight night each of these machdns will have 
its tenant.” Por the European big game is not easy to bag, for 
want of eflBoient beaters. Moreover, covert is unlimited and unin- 
terrupted, and honoe tho game is difBoult to locate. 

Wild pigs abound wherever there are jungles, and are very 
destructive to crops. They are shot in large numbers by villagers. 
Good sport can be had by camping at Mallnr and working the 
jungles round the foot of the Boda-malais. 

The common monkey is a regular pest, especially round Salem 
and Hosnr. Fruit growers are put to much trouble in warding 
off their depredations. Tho Madras Langur {Preshi/tis priamus) is 
found in the jungles near Anchetti, and in Dharmapuri Taluk, 
and is much sought after, its flesh being oaten by natives on 
account of its supposed medioinal virtues. It is cspooially common 
on Manukouda-malai near Topptir. Tho nocturnal Lom hjdehker- 
ianus is also not uncommon. 

Hyenas, wolves, red dog, jackals and foxes are found every- 
where. It is commonly believed that, if a goat or sheep is pulled 
down by a wolf, the flock will thrive. Another belief is that a 
man who kills a wild dog will soon dio. Hence wolves and wild 
dogs are never killed by native shikaris. In tho days when Mr. 
(now Sir Frederick) Price was Sub-Collector, a pack of hounds 
was kept up at Hostir, and foxes and jaokals afforded good 
hunting. 

Otters are common in the Eaveri, especially above HogSna-kal 
Falls, and may often be seen swimming down-sti’eam, 30 or 40 in 
a pack. During flood-time they infest the creeks and inlets along 
the Eaveri banks. Hares, hedgehogs, porcupines, the mongoose 
and the pangolin may he met with all over the District. 

Though not a famous shooting District, Salem at least provides 
what is dear to tho heart of every truo sportsman, — a mixed 
hag.” The number of small tanks in the District, especially in 
tho northern taluks, is legion. Theso tanks ai’e visited in the cold 
season by numbers of teal and duck, and ihe latter, owing to tho 
coolness of tho Mysore plateau and tho Baramahal, seem to defer 
their migration till later than is the case in other plain districts. 
Most of these tanks are not so big as to render tho duck inacces- 
sible. Besides duck and teal of all varieties in the tanks, tho 
wet lands irrigated by the tanks and on the foreshore frequently 
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contain a fair sprinkling of snipe. In the dry fields that must be 
crossed to reach the tank, a quail is seen, now and again, to bustle 
out of a field of gram, or from a tuft of grass on the field margin. 
On the stretches of uncultivated, and often rocky, uplands lying 
between the villages, partridges, sand-grouse, plover, occasionally 
a hare or two, and sometimes florican are to be found. The 
bashes lying along dry wator-oourses afford a shelter to 
which they betake themselves at the first alarm. Bustards may 
be seen in pairs along the Kglveri banks when the water is low. 
Woodcock visit the higher hill ranges in small numbers in the 
cold weather. Green and blue pigeon, pea-fowl, spur-fowl and 
jungle-fowl may be added to the list. In short, most of the 
feathered species characteristic of South India aro mot with in the 
District. 

Snakes are represented by no less than 48 species.^ None of 
these are pecuhar to the District, but Lacheais macrokpis has 
hitherto been recorded only from the Ana-malais, Palnis and 
Shevaroys ; possibly it occurs on the Kolli-malais and other hills 
of the District. Only three species of poisonous snakes are com- 
mon, namely, the cobra, Bussell’s viper and the common green 
viper. The krait (Bungarus Candidas) is less common than else- 
where; the other poisonous species aro rare. Some of the 
harmless species bear an extraordinarily close resemblance to some 
of the deadliest, for example, the yonng python or “ rook snake ” 
and Ergx conicus to the EusselFs viper ; the rat snake {Zamenis 
mmosus) to the cobra ; and some of the I/ycodons to the dreaded 
krait ; the harmless species in each case being much more numerous 
than the poisonous ones. The reported human death-roll from 
snake-bite in Salem District between 1885 and 1906 was 3,499, an 
average of about 160 annually. The average number of reported 
deaths among cattle is 50 per annum. 


^ The following list has been compiled by Mr. Hoberfc Foulkes ; Typhiojfs 
braminus ; T, leddomii ; T, acutus ; Python molurua ; Eryx conicus ; Eryx 
johnii ; Silybura ocellata j S.ellioti; 8. urevis ; 8, nigra; 8,nitida; 8. 

rubfolineata ; 8, orcticeps ; Plectrurus perroteti ; Xylophia perroteii ; Lycodon 
striatus ; L. travancoricus ; L. aulicus ; HydrophohV'S nympha ; If, gracilis ; 
Ablabea ealamoHa ; 8imote3 arnensis ; Oligodon venustus ; 0. hrevicauda ; 
O. affmis ; Polyedontophis subpunctatus ; Zamenis mucosus ; Z. fasciolaius ; 
Tropidonotus beddomii ; T. stolatus ; T, piscator ; T. plumbicolor ; Uelicops 
schistosus ; Dipsas irigonata ; Dryophis dispar ; D, mycterizems ; D. puhernlentus ; 
Hypsirhvna enhydris ; Gallophis trimaculatus ; Hemiiungirus nigrescens (coral 
snake); Bungarus f candidus; Plaia tripudiana i ; Naia bungarus^; JSchia 
cartnotai Vipera russellii f ; Bnsseirs viper or “daboia^f/ Lachesis macro- 
lepia t ; L, atrigatua f ; L, gramineus, 

JTofe.— Those marked with a t are poisonous.” 
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Mahseer ^ frequent the waters of the Kfiiv€ri below the CHAP. i. 
Hogena-kal Falls, but they are very shy. Oamatio Carp {Ba/rhus Fauna, 
carmticus^ Tam. sel-kendai) and Bed Oarp {Labeo fimhriatus^ 

Tam. ven-kendai) abound in the Kaveri and prawns are oommpn. 

The chief fishing centres on the Kaveri are at Solappadi and near 
Erode. In the rainy season, when the tanks are full, Kaveri fish 
find their way up the tributary streams and are to be found in 
tanks fed by these streams, many miles from the Kaveri itself. 

In the larger tanks, especially in the big tank at Barur, the 
fresh- water shark ( Wallago attu^ Tam. valai) attains considerable 
size. In minor streams and tanks several species of oarp are to 
be found, e.g., Laheo kontius (Tam. karumani or karumuli-kendai), 

‘‘ Ohilwa ” (Tam. veliochai, three or four species), L. ariza (Tam. 
kolariujan), L, calbasu, L, boga^ Barbus melanostigmai JB, viiiatus^ 

B, dorsalis, B, micropogon, B, pinnauratus, JB, dubius, B. hovanzeus. 

Murral {Ophiocephahs maruUus, Tam. viral), Black Murral (0, 
siriatus, Tam. kuvavai), Loach {Lepidoceplialichthys thermalis, 

Tam. asai’ai), “scorpion fish” {Saccobranchus fosailisy Tam. 
kelufcti) and Silundia gangstica (Tam. ponatti), are all of 
local commercial importance. During the breach in the Grand 
and Lower Anaikats in 1909-10, “Hilsa” {^Olupea ilishd) were 
traced as far up as Hogena-kal. Catla buchanani were introduced 
into the Barur Tank in 1910-11 by the Fishery Department. 

Eel {Anguilla bengdensis, Tam. vilangu) and the sand-eel or 
spine-eel {Moubtacembclas armatus, Tam. aral) are sometimes 
caught in the anaikat pools of AttUr Taluk. 


^ For the note whioh follows I am indebtod to Sir Frederick NioholsoD^ 


E.O.I.E. 
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Refermoes, 

1. Memoirs of the Geological SiLr7ey of India, Vol. lY, Part 2, 

On the geological structure of portions of the districts of 
Trichinopoly, Salem and South Aroot, Madras, included in sheet No. 79 
of the Indian Atlas 5 by William King, Junior, and B. Bruce Foote.” 

2. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII — 

The Geological Features of the Southern Mahratta Country and 
adjacent Districts ; by R. B, Foote. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVIII, Part 
2, pages 119 to 249. 

“ The Oharnockite Series.” 

4. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, XXX, pp. 
103 to 168, with map facing page 168. 

Geology of the neighbourhood of Salem, with special reference 
to Lesohenault de la Tour’s observations ; by T. B. Holland. 

'4. Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
-167 to'200. 

Lacroix; “ Gneissose rooks of Salem and Ce^don.” 

6. Records Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXV, pp. 136 to 
159. 

Preliminary Report on the Iron Ores and Iron-Industi*ies of the 
Salem District, by Thomas H. Holland. 

7. Records ; Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIX, Paid 2, 1896. 

(a) Preliminary notes on some Corundum localities in the Salem 
and Coimbatore districts, Madras ; by 0. S. Middlemiss, pp. 39 to 60. 

(b) Notes on the Ultra-basic Rooks and derived minerals of the 
Chalk (magnesite) hills and other localities near Salem, by C. S. 
Middlemiss, pp. 32 to 38. 

8. (c) Records; Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXX, pp. 16 
to 42. 

On some Norite and associated Basic Dykes and Lava-flows in 
Southern India ; by T. H. Holland. 

(6) Records; Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXX, pp. 118 
to 122. 

Report on some trial excavations for Corundum near Palakod, 
Salem District ; by 0. S. Middlemiss. 

9. Report on the Kolar Gold Field, and its Southern Extension ; 
by P, Bosworth Smith, Esq., e.g.s., Government Press, Madras, 1889. 

10. Manual of the Geology of India ; R, H. Oldham fed. 1893). 
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TaJikOta — Dissolution— (1) Bise of Mysore — (2) Kiso of Madura — Tirnmala 
Nayaka— Poligars of tho Marches — Madura-Myaore Duel — Bijapur and 
Goloonda intervene — Kantli*ava Narasa Kaja — Ascendency of Mysore — 

Chikka Deva Baja — Tho Marathas— Boconquost — The Mughals— Break ni> 
of Mughal Empire — The Cuddapah Nawabs— Bise of Haidar Ali and the 
British, VIII. The Mysore Wars. — First Mysore War, 1767-9— Maratha 
Advance- English Occupation of Baramahal — Haidar’s Invasion of the 
Barauiahal — ^Ambtlr — Haidar’s Betiremont from the Baramahal— January 
to August 1768— Ool. Joseph Smith’s Invasion of the Balaghat — Col. Wood’s 
Campaign — Junction of Smitli and Wood — Wood’s Disasters, November 
1768— Haidar’s Invasion of tho Carnatio — Second Mysore War, 1780-84 — 

Thiixi Mysore War, 1700-' 92— General Mod ow’s Campaign, 1790 — Max^t'eH’s 
Advance — Campaign of Cornwfdlis, 1701 — Pennagaram — Krishnagiri — Close 
of the War — Interlude, 1 702-99— Fourth Mysore War — 1799. IX, District 
Garrisons. 

Neitheb eoliths nor palseoliths have hitherto been found in A. Preihs- 
Salom District. Implomouts of tho lator Stone Ago aro on tho Tt>Rio. 
other hand abundant, and thoir workmanship shows a higher finish 
than do the ncoliths of tho Dccoan.i 

Neolithic implements have boon found on the Shovaroys, tho 
Kalrayans, tho Kolli-malais, Vattala-malais, Molagiris and on the 
Guttirayan. Th(^y do not occur in tho plains. The commonest 
implements are celts and hammer-axes, the former wdth sharp 
cutting edges, the latter blnnt. Mr. Bruce Foote’s collection in 
tho Madras Museum includes no less than 70 colts from Salom 
District, 5 hammer-axes, 3 “ sliok-stoncs ” one pestle and a 

^ For tho information on neoUths, 1 am mainly indebted to the late Mr. 

B. Bruce Foote. 

^ Or ** slacking stones,” for putting a gloss on cloth. 
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biconical stone perhaps representing a phallus. No scrapers or 
spindles have yet been discovered, and there is nothing to show 
what neolithic man ate, and how ho was clothed ; the “ slick- 
stones however, indicate that the art of weaving was not un- 
known. The favourite materials for implements arc hypcrsthcnc- 
granite, diorite*and diabase. Except at the Bargur “Factory 
no neoliths have been found in and no ancient habitation 
site has yet been traced. The implements are turned up by the 
plough of the modem Malaiyali, gathered into shrines, and 
worshipped as gods. A few bits of neolithic pottery have been 
found on the Shevaroys ; some of these fragments have been ground 
into circular discs about two inches in diameter, and these were 
probably used as pawns in some game. 

Near Bargur in Krishnagiri Taluk an interesting discovery 
has been made by Messrs. R. Bruce Foote and P. Bosworth Smith. 
“ To the east of Varatana-palli, about two miles north of the 
149th milestone on the Madras-Bangalore Trunk Road, there is a 
large doleritic dyke which seems to be a continuation of the 
‘ Mysore mine trap-dyke Under the temple hill here it will be 
seen that the dyke branches into two veins of about equal size. 
The rook, which forms the two small branches, is a fairly coarse- 
grained dolerite, giving a hackly fracture, but at tho junction of 
these two, where the dyke rises in a small hillock, tho vein, 
although more than three times tho width, is composed of an ex- 
ceedingly fine-grained stone, having a highly conchoidal fracture, 
so much so that the stone has been used largely for hatchets, etc., 
by the old palseolithio men, and specimens that have evidently 
come from this vein can be found on many of the dargams round 
about. From the number of flakes and “ wasters ’’ found on the 
hillock, it can be readily seen that this has boon an old chipping 
ground.’’ ^ 

Tho workmanship of those Bargur colts is very crude ; they 
are merely chipped, and neither ground nor polished. Mr. Bruce 
Foote concludes that they were probaldy rojecta, loft behind 
because too bad in form to be worth advancing to a second, third 
and fourth stage. 

Relics of the Iron Age are abundant, but thciy have not boon 
systematically investigated. A monograph by the Rov. Maurice 
Phillips, published in 1872, is the most recent work on tho subject. 
Dr. Phillips classes the tumuli as (1) cromlechs^, or tumuli lined 


1 P. Bosworth. Smith’s lie^ort on tho Kolar Gold Field and its Southern 
FxUneion ; Goyeriiment Press, Madrns, 188P, pp. 20-21. 

* Tho use of the word “cromlech” is not here strictly aocarato, the term 
being' properly confined to oiroles of upright sttmes. 
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with four perpendiculai* stone slabs, in the shape of a cist or box, 
and (2) oaims, or tumuli which havo no internal lining of stone. 
Some cairns contain large earthen urns, others have none. In 
outward appearance cairns and cromlechs arc alike. “ They present 
themselves to the eye as mounds of earth and small stones of 
various sizes ; circular in shape, and often surrounded with circles 
of large stones. They measure from 3' to 20' in diameter, and 
from 1' to 4' in height. Yery often in the stone circles, four 
large stones opposite the four points are seen towering above the 
others ; and in the case of cromlechs the entrance is from the east. 

“ After clearing away the mound and stones, it is found gener- 
ally, but not invariably, that the mouth of the tumulus is covered 
with a stone slab varying in size from 2' long by 2' broad and 4'* 
thick, to 9' long by 6' broad and 14" thick.*’ 

Cromlechs ” generally contain small urns and iron imple- 
ments but no bones except very small pieces which appear charred. 
The chambers vary much in size. Somo of them are as small as 
3' long, 2' wide, and 2' deep ; and others aro as large as 5' 
long, 3J-' wide, and 4' deep. The largo urns found in the cairns 
invariably contain human bonos and small vessels ; and very often 
some iron implements and ornaments. They are hardly largo 
enough to contain the body of a full-grown man, though placed 
in a sitting posture, with the logs and thighs drawm up, and the 
head bent downwards between tho knoos, as is sometimes found 
in tumuli in Europe. If, therefore, full-grown men were buried 
in them, the body must havo boon cither cut up, or partly burnt, 
before interment. Tho position of tho bones in layers, one upon 
the other, seems to indicate the same conclusion. The oaims 
which contain no urns aro tho most barren in results. In some 
of them nothing is found ; and in others only small urns with 
small bits of iron, tho orumblings of some instruments ; and snoall 
pieces of bonos which look like tho remnants of oromation. 

The largo urns are so brittle that they invariably fall to pieces 
by their own weight as soon as tho surrounding earth is moved. 
They very much rescmiblo tho largo ohattios or sals now usod by 
tho Hindus to hold wat(T or grain in their houses. Somo vessels 
ar(i rod and sonui black; sonu^ ani r(i<l inside and black outside 
and vice versa, Tlu! surfaci^ of sonn^lias hocn, polishcid by rubbing 
it with th(i muoilagiinvns jiii(U) of mrf/cwm, a process still 

in vogiK^ in India. Th(< ornamonts found arc round and oval 
beads of diff(‘r(Mit Kiz(*M and colour, which must havo beori worn 
by womon as iiocklaoos ami bracelets. Acjcordiiig to Dr. Huutor 
they aro made of carnolian ornamented with a pure white enamel 
of oonsidorablo thickness, which has boon lot into tho stone by 
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grinding* the pattern, filling in probaHj with oxide of tin and 
exposing the stone to heat. The enamel is very hard, cannot be 
touched with a knife, and is not acted upon by strong nitric acid. 
The iron implements most commonly found are knives or short 
swords, from 12" to 22" in length, but they occur in such a 
crumbling state, that it is dilRoult to procure one unbroken. 

These tumuli are, as elsewhere in South India, popularly 
associated with the Pandava brothers, and are known as Pandava- 
KuH or Pandava-Kovil ; terms as valueless historically as tho 
epithet “Oyolopsean” in Gfreeoo, or as tho “Nimrod” legends in 
Babylonia. With tho usual inconsistency of legend, tho cairns are 
also said to have been built by dwarfs, a span or cubit in height, 
who wore endowed with the strength of giants. Pandava “ pits ” 
and “ shrines ” are found all over the District, notably on either 
side of the Morappur-Harur road, in tho vicinity of Kundani, and 
on a hill near Gummalapuram. Some urns wore discovered at 
Mundagambadi when tho Torcaud Ghat road was constructed, and 
a bill-hook about 2^' long was found with them. 

The History of South India is the record of a never-ending 
struggle between the peoples of the Deccan plateau and tho peoples 
of the south, an unceasing ebb and flow of nations. Tho border- 
line between those contending forces is formed by tho Eastern 
Ghats, which run in an irregular lino from east to west, from Kala- 
hastiandtho Tirupati Hills of Ohittoor District to tho Nilgiris 
and the Palghat Gap. It is on this border-line that Salem District 
is situated, and the history of tho District is essentially tho history 
of a march land. Moreover, tho physical bamor of the Kalrayan- 
Shevaroy mountain ranges has boon in tho past of vast political 
importance, and tho history of tho Baramahal is for tho most part 
a thing apart from that of tho Tala-ghat. Geographically tho 
Talaghat belongs to the ancient Koiigu country, which comprised 
most of what is now Coimbatore District, together wdth the taluks 
of Karur, Namakkal, Salem, Tinichcngodu and Omaltir. Its 
history is depondont on that of tho Ohola country (Trichinopoly 
and Tanjoro), and in a less degree on that of the western districts 
of the present state of Mysore. Tho history of tho Baramahal, 
on the other hand, is dependent on that of tho ancient Tondai- 
mandalam^ (tho present South Axcot, Chinglcput, and North 
Arcot Districts) and, almost as intimately, on that of tho eastern 
districts of Mysore, and the hinterland to the north of them 
(Cuddapah, Anantapur, and even Bellary). Hence it is that 
Salem District has never formed a political entity, and thorofore 


^ See below, p. 46 for an explanation of th.o name Tondai*iuandalaui. 
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claims no separate history of its own. Wedged between the 
Deccan and the plains, it has owned allegiance in turn to Pallava, 
Ohola, and Pandya, to Manyatheta^ , Dorasamudra and Vijaya- 
nagar. Enled at one time by the Viceroy of a distant Emperor, 
at another by his feudatory vassals ; placed on the highway of 
conquering and vanquished armies ; plundered again and again by 
Pathan and Maratha freebooters, and by local adventurers ever 
ready to profit by the weakness of a suzerain, fought over by 
Madura Nayak and Mysore Odey&r, by Haidar Ali and “ John 
Company ” ; too poor to support a capital, a dynasty or an army 
of its own, and too important strategically to be left in peace by 
a powerful neighbour, Salem District has had a troubled past. 

The Edicts of the Mauryau Emperor Asoka (272-231 B.O.) 
depict the three historic kingdoms of South India, Ohola, ChSra 
and Pandya, as friendly independent states. The southernmost 
Mauryan inscription is at Siddapur, in the Ohitaldrng District 
of Mysore, and between the Mauryan Empire and the Dravidian 
Kingdoms a broad bolt of forest intervened. It is possible, 
therefore, that in the Mauryan period Salem District was covered 
with primeval jungle. If it were worth claiming, it must have 
belonged to Ohera or Chela. 

On the death of Asoka (231 B.O.) his empire crumbled. 
The three kingdoms of the south did not share in the Mauryan 
decay. Their mutual wars, no doubt, kept them virile. In 47 
B.O., Julius Csesar was master of Alexandria, and the Romans at 
once began to develop tlio Red Sea trade It is certain that, by 
the beginning of tlie first century of the Christian era, a vigorous 
trade was established between the South Indian Kingdoms and 
the ports of Egypt. In 47 A.D. a further impetus was given to 
commerce by the discovery that, taking advantage of the monsoon 
winds, a shorter and safer course could be steered to the Malabar 
Coast. The most noteworthy articles of commerce were the 
pepper of Malabar, the pearls of Ceylon, and beryl. Beryl of the 
colour approved by Roman society under the Julian Emperors 
was available at only one spot in the then known world, viz., at 
Padiyur in Coimbatore District^. Large hoards of Roman coins 
liave been found at Madura, tho old Prindyan capital, at Karur, 
the old ChSra capital, and at Pollaohi, Siivadi-palaiyam and 
Vollalur in Coimbatore. Most of these coins belong to the reigns 


1 In G.E. Boport for 1903, page 3, Dr. Hultzsoh questions the oorrootness 
of the generally accepted idontifioatlon of the Rashtraktita capital with Malkhed, 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

9 Vide Ur. B. Sewell in J.B.A.S., XXIII, pp. 691-637. 
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of Augustus and Tiberius, a few to Claudius and Caligula. It is 
clear that a regular trade route existed from Madura to Coim- 
batore via the Eaveii valley. Hoards of Koman coins have also 
been found in the neighbourhood of Bangalore.^ It is not 
known what trade the Homans had with the Deccan at this 
period, or whether the traffic thither passed via Coimbatore. In 
any case, it is certain that, in the first century A.D., Salem was 
touched on the south, the west and the north by peaceful, pros- 
perous states, and though it is unlikely that the trade routes 
actually passed through Salem District, the country must at least 
have profited indirectly. 

It is in this period that some scholars have placed the golden 
age of Tamil literature, the age of the Tamil Sangam or Academy, 
when Paranar, Eapilar, Tiruvalluvar (the author of the Eural) 
and a host of other literary luminaries flourished. Not the least 
among them was the poetess Avvaiyar, who flourished under the 
patronage of Adiyaman Neduman Anji of Tagadur.^ It was then 
that the Chera Eing Sengnttuvan ruled from his capital at Variji, 
on the "West Coast at the mouth of the Poriyar, his dominion 
extending into the Eongu country, and the Eolli-malais were the 
seat of Government of the Ohera prince Mantharam Serai Irum- 
porai. It is true that the existence of a matured 1’amil civilization 
in the first oentnry A.D. is not supported by epigraphio records, 
but it is difficult to assign the zenith of Tamil literature to any 
other period, and it is hardly conceivable that the coins of the 
Julian Emperors of Home would be distributed so freely over a 
country not well advanced in culture.® 

On the death of Nero a change oamo ovor Homan sooioty. 
Luxury waned, manners booamo simpler, and the eastern trade 
declined. The History of South India remains a blank till the 
4th century A.D., when the Pallavas are found firmly ostablished 
in the east coast country, known for centuries after as Tondai- 
mandalam.^ The Pallavas appear to have ruled from several 


1 Coimbatore Manual, 11, p. 363, Indian Antiquary V, p. 237. » Dharmapuri. 

® See Ancient India, p. 336 sq. and The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, 
pp. 100 and 107, 

* The modern disfaiiots of North and South Aroot and Chingloput. 1 onda- 
man (=Tonda king). “ Tonda ” may have been a country or a people. The 
tradition ascribing the origin of the word to the administration of the Pallava 
country by a ChOla prince Adondai, born to king Kokkilli by a Naga princess, is 
a late invention to account for the origin of the Pallavas. **At the time when 
this story was invented, the Pallavas were probably looked upon as the outcome 
of a mixture of Ohola and Naga blood.”— Mr. V. Venkayya in G.O. No. 1070 Rev* 
of 190t. Of. a note by Mr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangav in ** Celebrities in Tamil 
Literature” — Ind, Ant, Vul. XXXVII, p* 235. 
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different capitals, among them E&nohi, V@ngi^ on the Godarari, CHAP II. 
and Palakkada. Apparently the two latter were independent of 

each other, and . the king of Eanohi exercised some sort of over- 

lordship over both. It has been surmised with some probability 
that ** the Pallava power was superimposed upon the ancient 
territorial states much in the same way as the Mar&tha power 
was in later times ” and was confined ordinarily to the levying 
of tribute and blackmail.’’ Some such hold the Pallavas may 
have exercised over Salem District, though there is no evidence 
of Pallava rale till the eighth century A.D., when the legitimate 
monarohs of Eanohi, discredited by their expulsion from the 
Deccan at the hands of the Badami Ohalukyas, were ousted 
from the succession by Nandi-varman Pallava-malla, the scion of Nandivarman 
a collateral branch of the royal family. “ Chosen by his sub- 
jects,” he had to fight for the sovereignty, and owed his ultimate 
success to the devotion of his general Udayachandra, who rescued 
him when beset by the Dramila Princes,” adherents no doubt, 
of the legitimate lino, whose loader Ohitramaya was slain by 
Udayachandra’s own hand. This soldier won victories for his 
master’s armies from Tinnovelly to Nolloro. His name is peculi- 
arly interesting from its connection with the village of Udayen- 
diram on the PalSr, on the border of Tiruppattiip Taluk, just 
within the limits of North Arcot District. Tho ‘‘ Udaytodiram 
Plates ” ^ may be claimed as the earliest historical record of Salem 
District, and they prove that, early in the eighth century, part, at 
least, of the Disteiot was within the pale of civilization. 

Nandi- varman Pallava-maUa Lived to see at least the 50th year 
of his reign. Por 22 years he preserved his Empire intact ; but 
soon after 733 A.D. his kingdom was invaded by Yikramaditya H, 
grandson of tho monarch of the same name, who restored the 
Ohalukya Empire and expelled the Pallavas from the Deccan. 

The invader entered Eanohi, hut did not sack the city ; instead he 
contented himself with setting up a pillar of victory “ near the 
ocean,” and, after granting heaps of gold to tho principal Siva 
temple in tho place, ho withdrew. 

The liadarai Ohalukyas did not long survive their victory, for ^ 
in 757 A.D. their Empire was completely ovorthi-own by the Eash- 
trakutas of Malkhed. The defeat of Nandi-varmau Pallava-malla 
also marks tho end of Pallava greatness, and after his death all 
that romainod of tho Pallava Empire w^as divided between the 
dynasty known as tho Ganga-Pallavas, apparently the direct 


1 Afterwards the capital of the Eastern Chaluk^as. 
3 See S.l.L, Vol. II, pt. II, p. 361. 
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descendants ^ of Pallava-malla, and the Later Pallavas who may 
represent either the successors of Chitramaya, who led the 
Dramila Princes and was slain hy Nandi- varman Pallava- 
malla’s general Udayaohandra, or the descendants of ParamSsvara- 
varman II, whose throne Pallava-maUa had -usurped.^ 

The kings of the so-oaUed Granga-Pallava Dynasty are distin- 
guished by the prefix “ Ko (=King) and “ Vijaya”, as part of 
their proper names, and, as in the case of the PaUaya kings, their 
names terminate in “ varman®^’. Though the area over which 
they niled was large, their civilization must have been inferior to 
that of their predecessors, most of the records being set up to comme- 
morate the death of heroes in cattle raids. Their records are 
found in the districts of Tanjore, Triohinopoly, Ohingleput, the 
two Amots, as far north as Gudimallam, and in the north-west of 
Salem District.^ The Cholas seom to have acknowledged their 
overlordship. There are several names, however, of rulers bearing 
the titles of this dynasty whom it is not easy to locate. At Hanu- 
manta-puram, near Pennagaram, in Dharmapuri Taluk, there are 
two inscriptions of the 17th year of one Vijaya Isvara-varman, 
whose name is also mentioned in an inscription at Hebbani near 
Mulbagal.® The Eaya-kota Plates® are datod in the 14th year 
of one Ko-Vijaya-Skandasishya-Vikrama-varman and record a 
grant made at the request of ‘‘ Mahavali-Vauaraja i.e., the Bana 
king. There is yet another name, that of Ko-Vijaya-Narasimha- 
varman^, whose inscriptions have boon found at Kil-Muttugur, in 


1 According to the nnpablished Veltlr-palaiyom Plates, “ Danti-varman ** 
(see below note 3) was a son of Pallava-malla. J.U.A.S., 1911, p. 522. 

® The insoriptions of the “ Later Pallayas ** ooonr in tho districts of 
Tanjore, Chinglepnt and the two Arcots. The political relationship between the 
G-anga^Pallavas and the “Later Pallavtis ” cannot be satisfactorily made out, 
and it is possible, though at present evidence is wanting^ that the two linos may 
he identical. No date can be Rzed for the “ Later Pallavas, ’* and there is no 
evidence to show that their rule extended into Salem Distriot. Seo J.R.A.S., 
1911, p. 622, and G.B. Report, 1910-11. 

^ (i) Danti-varman reigned at least 61 years. 

(ii) Nondi-varman „ 62 „ 

(iii) Nripatunga-varman „ 26 „ 

(iv) Aparajita „ 18 „ 

There was also a Kampa-varraan whose reign lasted at least 23 years. Ho 
appears to have been a son of Nfandi-varman and brother of Nripatunga-varman. 
He may liave been a oo-regent with or independent of his brother. It is certain 
that the reigns of some of these rulers overlapped. 

* G.B. 1904, p. 7, paragraph 13, 

* InA. VII, p. 24f5 of. Bp, Cam, Vol. X, Kolari No. 211 of Mulb&gal 
Taluk. 

® Bp, iTid, V, p. 49. 

^ Bp, Ind, IV, p. 860 and Vll, p, 22. 
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North. Aroot, and also in Mnlbagal Talnk^; one of these mentions OHAP. II. 
the chief of Tagadtur-Nsid, the modem Dharmapnri.^ 

Another relic of the Pallava Empire survived in the territory 

north and east of the Talakad Gangas, namely the Nolamha-Pal- 
lavas, descendants, perhaps, of Pallavas who settled in the Deccan 
after the sack of Badami by Narasimha-varman I (642-665 A.D.) 

The territory occupied by these settlers became known as the 
“ Nolamba-vadi 32,000/’ the nominal number of villages com- 
prised within it. 

Another principality which attained a precarious indepen- (3) Bunas, 
dence with the fall of Kanchi and Badami was that of the Banas, 
whose territory is described as being Vadugavaliyin-merku, a term 
which may mean either the country to the west of the Andhra 
Eoad, ” or the Western portion of the Andhra Eoad.^’ ® Vadugu- 
vali was the name of the distiict over which the Banas ruled. 

Their territory certainly extended over part of Mysore and part of 
Salem and North Arcot and their inscriptions are found as 
far north as Nellore. Their capital was probably at Tiruvalam in 
Ghidiyattam Tahik of North Aroot, anciently called Vanapuram. 

They vrore ossontially guardians of the Ghats. A rock inscription 
of one of their kings occurs at Eaya-kota,^ and, from the “Eaya- 
kota Plates ” above referred to, it would appear that tho Barama- 
hal was ruled, in tho ninth century by Sana kings under the 
suzerainty of some collateral branch of the Ganga-Pallava family. 

Advantage had b(MUi tako»i of th(3 confusion into which South (4) Western 
India was pluiig(*d on tho fall of tho Badami Empire by a prince 


^ Kp. Cam. Vol. X, (Kolar) No. 227 of Mulbilgal Taluk. 

2 Mr. Krishna Sustri sngfgOHts (j). (52 of G.E, Report for 1910-11) that 
“ the major portion of tho North Aroot district, with tho hordoring’ poi-tions of 
Siilom and Kolar woro, o^exi in tho earlier Pallava times, under tho sway of local 
chiefs who oluimed, in a way, some distant lolatioiiship with tho ruling 
dynasty of tho Pallavas,” that in tlio confusion that follow'ed the usurpation of 
Nandi-varman Palluva-inalla, they tried to assert their independence, with 
Hashtrakftta aid, and that under Nripatunga, or perhaps in his father's time, 
they sueco(‘ded in establishing thcnifolvos as a dominant dynasty. 

3 The strategio im^JOitanfo of the Bftna territory can be abundantly 
illusiratod from history, o.g., tho defont of tho Nawnb Dost Ali Khan at Damal- 
cUcruvu in 1740, the dof<*at of Anwar-ud-din in 1754, and most of the campaigns 
of Haidar Ali and Tipn against tho British. 

* Tho lianas traced their descent, from U o demon MaJiabali, but their 
connection with the Seven Pagodas (Mahabali-puvam) is “ due to nothing but fancy, 
bocuuse there is no evidence whatever to show that their territories extended so 
far.” Tho Seven Pagodas, M amalla-puram, or Mahumalla-puram, wore evidently 
called jifter tho Pallava Narasimlm-varman, one of whose titles w-as “ Mahamalla” 
the ** Great Wrestler ’’—See G.K. 1904, para. 2(5 and Rice, Mysore QnesUesr 1 
300 sq. 
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of Ganga race by name Sivamara. Ho was the hereditary ruler of 
what was known as tho “ Eongal Nad Eight Thousand.” There 
are records in Mysore which may be assigned to him, one of which 
mentions him solely by name, without any regal title of any kind, 
but uses a technical expression which stamps him as holding a rank 
and authority considerably greater than those of any mere local 
Governor, and others which speak of him as tho “ Konguni King,” 
a term applied to all his successors. His date has been tentatively 
fixed as 755-765 A.D. He was succeeded by his son (or grand- 
son) Sripurusha Muttarasa.^ His title at first was tho samo as 
his father’s, but there is evidonco on his inscriptions that ho 
gradually felt his way to indopondenoo. He is known later by 
the title “Maharaja” and finally he adopts tho full titles of a 
paramount king “ Maharajadhiraja ” and “ Paramosvara.” The 
territory he ruled over coincided more or loss with tho south- 
eastern portion of what is now Mysore State ; it was technioall)' 
known as the “ Gangavadi 96,000 ” i.o., a province of 96,000 
villages ; his capital was Talakad, a sand-buriod city on the banks 
of the Kaveri near Kollegal. His reign was a long one of at least 
42 years, and his date may bo tentatively fixed as 764-805 A.D. 

The period extending from tho middle of tho eighth century to 
tho end of the tenth may bo called tho Feudal period. It opens 
with tho subversion of tho Badami Chalukyas by tho Kashtrakutas, 
and closes with the subversion of tho Eashtrakutas by the Ohaluk- 
yas of Kalyani. The Ganga-Pallavas struggle for existence for a 
century and a half, and finally fall before the Oholas. Ohola 
expansion is checked for a time by tho Eashtrakutas and their 
feudatories, but the fall of tho Eashtrakutas is followed by tho 
conquests of Eajaraja the Great, and by tho end of the tenth century 
tho political forces of South India arc onoo more concentrated in 
the hands of two hostile Emperors. 

The Feudal period may bo conveniently divided into three 
phases, each phase dependent on tho tone of Eashti*akuta rule : — 

(1) A phase of war and consolidation . coincident with tho 
rule of Govinda HI, 783-814. 

(2) A peace phase, answering to the long reign of Amogha- 
varsha I, 815-878 A.D. 


^Two Yatteluttu inscriptioDs (Gr.B. Nos. 211 and 212 of 1910) have 
recently been discovered at Odda-patti, near Bonimidi Eailwny Station, dated 
in the 27th and 7th year respectively of Srlpnrnsha. As Odda-patti is situated 
almost in the extreme sonth-east comer of the Baramahal, it -wonld follow that 
Bripnrnsha’s sway extended over the greater part, if nob tho whole, of the 
northern taluks. 
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(3) A phase of anarchy answering to tho period of Eashtra- CHAP, a 
kata decline (878—973 A.D.), with a short period of roviyal under ill- FRCD/iii 
Krishna III (940-968). 

By the beginning of the ninth century the Eashtraknta Govinda OoTindi ill. 
m was master of the Doooan. By cetatlishing his suzerainty 
over the Western Q-angaa of Talakad, Goviuda HI indirectly 
inflaenoed the history of Salem District for the aext two 
centuries. Srlpurusha Mufctarasa was not permitted to enjoy his 
paramount title for long. It is known from Bashtrakuta records 
that king Dhruva imprisoned a Ganga prince, and that GSviiida 
III “ released him from a long captivity and sent him back to his 
own country.’* This prince abused his captor’s generosity, and 
Govinda III was “ compelled to reconquer the Ganga, who through 
excess of pride stood in opposition to him, and to put him in 
fetters again.” This would be about 810 A. D. 

Tho name of this adventurous prince is not given. It appears 
that Muttarasa had two sons, tho elder Sivamara II and tho 
younger Eana-vikrama. It is claimed, in tho spurious Maun© 

Grant, that one Sivamara won a namo for himself by victories over 
the armies of tho Eashtrakutas, Chalukyas and others, and that he 
“defeated the countless cavalry of Dhruva which had overrun 
tho whole earth. ” It is possible that Sivamara II was entrusted 
with the command of his father’s armies, and during tho campaign 
was defeated and captured by Dhruva, that, on his father’s death, 
he was liberated by Govinda III, ‘^to take up the leadership oF 
the Gangas,” and was crowned by him as his vassal, (about A.D. 

805). It is possible that Sivamara II, on regaining his throne, 
rohellod, and that his second captivity let in his younger brother 
to the Western Ganga sucoession. If the imprisoned Ganga prince 
was not Sivamara II, he must have been Srlpurusha Muttarasa 
liimsolf, and his assumption of imperial titles would bo the im- 
mediate cause of his downfall. It is certain that Muttarasa’s son, 
Eana-vikrama, began to reign about 810, and that he was a loyal 
vassal to the Eashtraknta kings. It is also certain that about this 
time the Western Ganga dominions were divided, and that the 
eastern poi’tion beoamo a separate State under Sivamara II and 
hia dcsccrdants, with their capital at Kolar.^ 

Govinda III was (o. 8 15- A.D.) succeeded by his sou, Amogha- Amoghavar- 
varsha I, whose reign extended to tho phenomenal length of 
62 years. He was religiously mindod, a devout supporter of the 


1 The Kolar Gangas woro:— (1) Sivamara II, (2) Prithivlpafci I, (3) 
Marasimha, (4) Pi*ifchivfpati II Ilastitnalla. 

D-1 
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Jain faith, and a great patron of literature. He enjoyed to the 
full the fruits of the great wars of Qovinda III, kept at bay the 
Eastern Ohalukyas, and resigned the sovereignty in extreme old 
age to his son, the Tnvaraja Kxishna H. 

The maroh land enjoyed comparative peace during this reign ; 
it is a period of political marriages, suggestive of the palmy days of 
mediseval chivalry. An alliance was made between the Ganga-Palla 
vas and the Eashtrakiitas, and the Ganga-Pallava king, Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, whose reign lasted at least 62 years, took to wife 
the daughter of Amoghavarsha.i The Bana ting, Vikramaditya 
I, acquiesced in the overlordship of the Granga-Pallavas. The 
relations between the two branches of tho Western Gangas appear 
amicable. The Kolar Ganga Sivamara II was succeeded by his 
son Prithivipati I, who seems, like Amoghavarsha and Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, to have enjoyed a very long reign. His daughter 
married the Bana Vikramaditya I, and ho was in close alliance 
with the Ganga-Pallavas. The Talakad-Gangas appear to have 
enjoyed a period of peace and prosperity under Eana-vikrama (son 
of Sripurusha-Muttarasa) and his sou Eajamalla (o. 840—871). 
The latter cemented an alliance with the Nolambas by giving his 
daughter Jayabbe to the Nolamba king Nolambadhiraja,^on of 
PaUavadhiraja. 

The death of Amoghavarsha in 877 A.D. marks tho beginning 
of Eashtrakuta deoline, and the weakness of his successors was tho 
signal for unrest in the South. 

The Ganga-Pallava Nandi-vikrama-varman was suoceodod by 
his son Nripatunga, who appears to have been tho most success- 
ful monarch of his line. It is significant that, dining his reign, 
the Ganga-PaUavas abandoned tho Ganga emblems of elephant 
and swan, and reverted to the bull crest of the ancient Pallavas. He 
directed his energies towards extending his dominions to the south 
in the direction of Trichinopoly and Tan j ore. 

The advance of the Ganga-Pallavas was, however, checked by 
a counter-movement of the part of the Pandyans under Varaguna- 
varman, who ascended the Pandyan throne in 862-3 A.D.^ The 
struggle culminated in a pitched battle, fought at Tiru-Parambiyam 
near Kumbakonam, in which Varaguna was confronted by the 
united forces of the Ganga-Pallavas, under Aparajita, and the 
Kolar-Gangas, under Prithivipathi I ; Prithivipathi I was slain, 
but Varaguna was routed and the Ganga-Pallavas were saved 
for a while. 


* Ini, VI, p, 6G, of. Mysore QasetUer, Vol. I, p. 307. 
» G.1. 1907, p. 67, 
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The tattle of Tiru-Paramtiyam was pregnant with results. CHAP. IT. 
The ruin of Varaguna paved the way for the Ohola Empire. In 

atout 880 A.D., a prince named Aditya I, ascended the Oh51a 

throne. According to the Kongvrdesa’-rdjahkal^ he conquered 
Kotigu in 894 A.D. The statement is consistent with certain Aditya ]. 
inscriptions ^ copied at Salem and Tiruchengddu. But his greatest 
achievement was the invasion of Tondai-mandalam, the defeat of 
Aparajita and the complete subversion of the Ganga-Pallavas. 

In 906-7 Aditya I was succeeded by his son Parantaka I, a Pai antaka i. 
clever statesman and an able soldier. His reign extended to 948 
A.D. His inscriptions have been found from Cape Comorin to 
Ealahasti in Ohittoor. His capture of Madura led him to adopt 
the title “ Madirai-Konda,” ^ and his records at Salem and 
Tiruohengodu, the* latest ot which is dated in his 37th year, prove 
that under him the southern portion of Salem District was a settled 
and orderly province of the Ohola dominions. 

Meanwhile tho Baramahal became the field for Nolamba Nolamba 
aggrandisement. Eflja-malla, it will bo remembered, had given his Ag:gression. 
daughter Jayabbe in marriage to the Nolamba hing, NolambS-dhi* 
raja. Their son Mahendra, a nephew through his mother of 
Butuga I, succeeded to the Nolamba throne in or before 878-9 
A.D. He seems to have beon of a turbulent disposition. He 
waged war on tho Banas, and claims to have destroyed thorn. He 
certainly ousted thorn from the Baramahal, for an inscription of 
his has been found at Dharmapuri, dated 892-3 A.D. and Nolamba 
nile continued at Dharmapuri till 930-1 A.D,, the date of an 
inscription of Mahendra’s great-grandson Irula.® 


^ Tho GhOla kings oallod thomsolvcs alternately Bajakcsan-yarnian and Para- 
kssari-varniau. Tho latter title was adopted by Partin taka I, and thoroforo the 
former was applicable to Aditya I. The early OhClas of this dynasty give no 
other name. Tho records of the later inemhers of tho family nsnally give a 
distinctive namo. Inscriptions of Rajakssari-varman are found at Salem (e.g., 
G.rt, Hos. 47 and 49 of 1888) and at TimohengOda (o.g., Nob, G25, 627 and 629 of 
1906, dated respectively in tho 16th, 14tb and 13th regnal years). These are all 
gifts of gold for feeding Brahmans. It is not unlikely that the TirnohengfJdu 
inscriptions are of Aditya I, 

® G.E. Nos. 032,638, of 1905 givo tho epithet “Madirai Konda, ” and 
are dated rospoctivoly in his 37th, 20th and 27th year. They record gifts of 
gold for temple lamps. There are sevoriil other insoiiptions of ParakSsari-vamian 
at TiruchcngCdu which may or may not bo his. The insoription of “ Ko-Parak6- 
sari-varman” in tho SnkavanCsvara temple of Salem, dated in the 5th and 0th 
regnal years, probably belong to him (8ee Q-.lil. 1888). 

® G.E., No. 198 of 1910. Mahendra was succeeded by his son, Ayyappa, two 
of whose inscriptions occur at Dharmapuri, viz., Qr.E. Nos. 304 and 306 of 1901, 
which have been edited by Mr, Krishna Sastri in Sp, Indu Vol X, pp. 44 8(][« 
Ayyappa was sucoeedod in turn by his son Anniga, and Anniga by his son Irula* 
The last of the line was Dillparasa. See G.E, Eeport for 1910-11 j p. 65, 
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The overthrow of the Ganga-Pallavas by Aditya I deprived 
the Banas of their hereditary allies, and the attacks of Maheadra 
robbed them of half their territory. Vikramaditya I, the loyal 
vassal of the Ganga-Pallava Nandi- vikramavarman, was succeeded 
by. his son, Vijayaditya II, whose inscriptions, dated in 897 and 
904 A.D. acknowledge no suzerain. His successor, Vikramaditya 
II, throw in his lot with the Eashtrakutas and allied himself writh 
Erishna II. The Eolar-Gangas were wiser. Prithivipati I, the 
hero of Tiru-Paiumbiyam, was succeeded by his son Marasimha, 
of whom little is known. His son, however, Prithivipati II, other- 
wise called Hastimalla, boldly threw in his lot with Parantaka I. 
Some time prior to 914 A.D. Parantaka attacked and wiped out 
the B&na kingdom, and set up the E5lar-Ganga Hastimalla as 
lord over it.^ The choice was a wise one, for Hastimalla’s father’s 
sister had married the Bana Vikramaditya I. Hastimalla adopted 
the Bana black-buck banner and bull crest, and ruled as a faithful 
Chola vassal so long as the Cholas remained paramount.® Paran- 
taka, in his endorsements on the two Udayendiram Plates of 
Nandi-varman Pallava-malla, confirmed those ancient Pallava 
grants, and indicated thereby his ambition that the Cholas should 
rebuild the Empire which the Pallavas had lost. 

There is reason to believe that the policy of Mahendra was 
inspired by a revolutionary movement among the Westom Gangas 
in Talakad. Eajamalla was succeeded in about 870 A.D., by his 
son Butuga I. Butuga I was followed in about 908 A.D. by his 
son Ereyappa, a prince who is nowhero shown in tho inscriptions 
as Yuvaraja. Perhaps an explanation is found in tho fact that in 
891-2 a Ganga prince, Baoheya Ganga by name, w^as slain in 
battle by the Nolamhas. All the available evidonco goes to show 
that Ereyappa was a close ally of the Nolamhas,® and hortilo to 
the Eashtrakutas, and it is possible that Eacheya Ganga wras an 
elder son of Butuga I, and that Ereyappa, aftor tho Nolamhas had 
slain his elder brother, took advantage of tho temporary weak- 
ness of tho Eashtrakutas to form an alliance with tho Nolamhas 
and throw off his allegiance to tho paramount power.^ 


^ See Udayendiram Plates of Nandi-varman Pallavii-nialla and HastJ- 
malla, Ind. Ill, p. 142 aq., and S.I.I., Vol, II- pp, 301 and 387. 

® See also the Sholinghur inscription, Bp. Ind. IV, No. 32, p. 221, whei’C 
Hastimalla is called also Vlra-Ohola. 

* It is interesting to note that Mahfiudra hinisolf, his son Ayynpa and his 
grandson Anniga, all married Ganga prinoessos. 

* Butaga I, 870-908 

^ 

Eaoheya Q-anga slain Ereyappa, 908-P38 

891-2 ? I 

I Eaoha-malla— slain 038-9 by Butuga II. 

Butuga II, 010-963. 
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The above explanation is suggested by what followed on CHAP. II 
Eroyappa’s death, in about 938 A.D. Ereyappa was succeeded HI. Feudal 

by his son Racha-malla shortly after Krishna III succeeded to the * 

throne. Krishna III at once formed an allianoo with one Butuga, Krishna IIJ 
who married his older sister Eevakka. Within a year of Eroyap- 
pa’s death, this Butuga had, with Krishna^s help, slain his son 
liacha-malla, and reignod in his stead. In tho language of the 
inscriptions, Eaoha-malla was a poisonous tree which was up- 
rooted, and Butuga II was a pure tree which Krishna III had 
planted in his place.^ It is a probable conjecture that this 
Butuga II was a son of tho Eacheya G*anga slain by the Nolam- 
bas in 891-2 A.D., and that the revolution effected by Krishna III 
was merely tho restoration to the Ganga throne of tho rightful 
line which Ereyappa had supplanted. 

Tho installation of Butuga II was a skilful stroke of diplomacy Takkciujii. 
on tho part of Krishna III. Partly as dowry from his wife and 
partly in return for tho slaying of Eacha-malla, tho now Ganga 
king was entrusted with a largo extent of territory.® Krishna’s 
confidonco in Butuga was not misplaced. With his western flank 
protected, Krishna III was froo to advance' southward, and curb 
tho rising ambitions of the Oholas. Tho Ohola dominions wore 
invaded, and, within a year (949-950 A.D.), a pitched battle was 
fought at Takkolam (near Arkonam), the Ohola forces wore routed, 
and, with Butuga’s assistance, tho Ohola prince Eajaditya was 
slain.’'' Hastimalla the Kolar-Ganga made a virtue of necessity, 
and became tho vassal of tho victor. 

Krishna III ruled for about 20 yciars aftiir his great victory at HtLahtrakata 
Takkolam. Butuga II died about 95H A.l). Of his grandsons Collapse, 
EachaGanga, who appears to have succeeded him, little is known. 

About 963 A.D. Mfirasimha acceded to tho Western Ganga 
throne, and proved himself tho mainstay of tho Rashtrakuta 
power. One of his first exploits was to crush tho turbulent 
Nolambas ; for this sorvico ho was rewarded by his suzerain with 
tho Nolamhavfuli province of 32,000 villages, and ho adopted tho 
title Nolamha-kulautaka, “ Death to the Nolamba race.’* Ho also 
acquired the “ Santaligo 1 ,000,'’ Those ac'.quisitions, together with 


1 F.p.Ind.yi,\i. 70. 

® EOvakka’H dowry cojiniHical of tlio Puri^oro ItS, ilio ]5elvola 300, ilio 
Kisukad 70 and ilio Itiitrinrid 70. For Idlljii" Kaclia-inalla Hnt.up;a II waa 
awarded the GnngavAdi 06,000, in other wordw ho t< ok over in toto tl>o Ganga 
dominionfl. 

^B^orthifi H(Tvi(JO Ihifcuga 11 was rewarded witli the BanavaRO 12,000. See 
JSp. Ind, Vol. VI, p. 67. 

* Bauavase, grunted hy Ivrialiiia III to Butuga II, had to bo reoonciuerod from 
tho viceroys to whom Butuga had entrusted it. 
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his hereditary dominions, made him one of the most powerful 
monarohsof South India, ^ and he was able to assist Erishna , Til 
substantially in his campaign against Grujarat. But the days of the 
Eashtrakuta Empire were numbered. Within a few years of 
Krishna Ill’s death, the Eashtrakuta Empire was subverted, in 
spite of the loyal assistanoe of Marasimha, by Taila II, the founder 
of the Later or Ealyani Ohalukyas. The Western Q-angas did not 
long survive. In 974 Marasimha abdicated in favour of his son 
Panchala-deva and died in the practice of religion at the feet of 
a Jain teacher named AjitasSna at Bankapur, starving himself 
to death by a three days’ fast.” Panohala-deva attempted to re- 
cover independence, but was shortly afterwards defeated and slain 
by Taila II. A son of Panchala-deva named Raoha-malla 
succeeded, and an inscription of his shows that he was reigning 
in 978 A.D. He aimed at independence, and the events that led to 
hisdowafall are not known. He was the last of his line. After 
his death the Q-auga dominions seem to have been absorbed 
in the Ohalukya Empire, as it was from the Ohalukyas that the 
Oholastook Ghangavadi. 

It took nearly fifty years for the Cholas to recover from the blow 
dealt them at Takkolam in 949—950 A.D. In 985, after thirty- 
five years of prostration and dynastic dissensions, Eajaraja I, 
the Great,® acceded to the Ohola throne. In A.D. 997 the 
Ohalnkya Taila died. This event afforded Rajarajahis opportu- 
nity, and in tbe following year he launched on one of the most 
remarkable campaigns known to history. Ho overran Gangavadi, 
Nolambavadi, (BeUary),® Ooorg, and Vengi, the capital of the 
Eastern Ohalukyas. By his conquest of Vengi he put an end to 
a thirty years’ period of anarchy , sot up a king of the old Eastern 
OhSilukya linn, and shortly afterwards gave his daughter in marri- 
age to the Vengi Prince Vimaladitya, who afterwards became 
king. In 1002-3 A.D., ho had subdued Ceylon, Quilon and 
Kalinga. In 1004 his army invaded the Deccan a second time, 
and his son Eajendra, the (hown Prince, captured the Western 
Ganga capital of Talakad. His last recorded exploit was in 1013-4 
A.D., and this is probably the year of his death. 

The history of the eleventh century is mainly a history of the 
duel between the Ohdlos and Western Ohalukyas, the details of 
which do not concern Salem District Though Gangavadi 


^ An insoription at Liikshmeswar, in Dharwar District, giyes him the 
paramotmt title Favamesvara. 

3 Mnmimidi ChOla Dsva, King of Thrhe Crowns, i.o., Three Kingdoms. 
Of. Ind, Ant,, XXII, p. 65. 

* He could not keep it. It was feudatory to Vikramoditya V. 1009-11. A.D. 
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changed hands several times, Ohola sovereignty in the District 
probably remained undisturbed. At the end of the century 
honours were even between the two contending powers. 

For administrative purposes the Oh5la dominions ^ were divided 
into six provinces called m%nd%lam8^ each of which comprised 
what was, prior to the conquest, an independent kingdom. Each 
mmdalam appears to have been named after an Emperor who 
eonquered it, or Viceroy whose rule over the province was 
specially distinguished ® ; but the foreign names did not always 
displace the familiar traditional ® names. The six mandalams were ; 

(1) Tondai-mandalam otherwise called Jayamgonda-Ohola- 

mandalam, after Eajadhiraja I. It comprised roughly 

the Pallava country, i.e., the East Coast plains from 

the Southern Pennaiyar to its northern namesake ; 

(2) Ohola-mandalam, the Ohola country proper (Tanjore 

and Trichinopoly) ; 

(3) Eajaraja-mandalam, the Pandya and part of the Kerala 

country (Madura, TinnevoUy, and Travanoore) ; 

(4) Tho Kongu country, otherwise called Adhirajaraja- 

mandalam or Ohola-Korala-mandalam ; 

(5) Qangai-konda-Ohola-mandalam, including the Western 

portion of tho Granga country ; 

(6) Nigarili-Ohdla-mandalara, ombraoingtho Eastern part of 

the Q-auga country, togothor with the Baiia kingdom. 

The Northern part of Salem fell within Nigarili-Ohola- 
maiiilalam, as is proved by inscriptions at Mall5.puram^ (near 
Palakodu), Tirta-malai ® and 'Ihruppattnr.® Tho Southern part of 
Salem District was iuoludod in Kongu. Kongu oomprisod tho 
wholo of Ooimbatoro District, as well as tho Salem Talaghat, and 
was divided into throe portions. North, West and South Kongu. 
Tho southern limit of Northern Kongu was probably tho Kaveri, 
tho present District of Ooimbatoro falling within West and South 
Kongu. In tho time of Rajeiidra I and Vira-l?aj§udra I, Kongu 
was known officially as Adhirajaraja-maudalam ^ ; under Kulot- 
tuuga III it was known as Ohola- Kerala- in audal am, under 
Vfcama Ohola as Vira-Chola-maudalam, a term which was 


^ Mjcolasivo oF tho Vcngi country, which romaiiied Ihronghdut a dependent 
ally. 

* See Mr. S. KrialinaBwami Ayynngir’s Aticieni India, p. 174. Of., however, 
Myaore and Goorg from the InscriptionSj p. 80, and Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol. I, 
p. 333. Tho toriftB used wore fro(iiiontly clumped. 

* Tho OliOlaa also ohan^od the names of towns they conquered, e.g*., Talakad 
became Rajarajapnram, but tlio now names did not ne(]niro permanence. 

* a.B. Ho, 18 of 1000. 6 a.B. No. 070 of 1005. 

» G.K. No. 243 of 1000. ’ S IJ., Vol. HI, patfo 31. 
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continued under the PSLudyan^ regime, and even into the time of 
Aohjuta Baya and Sadasiva.^ 

Borne mandalams were in turn divided into kottams, and 
the kotiams into ndds^ but in Salem District it would seem the 
word kottam was rarely usod, and the general torm ndd was 
applied to both the larger and the smaller divisions, 'rhus in an 
inscription at Kambaya-nallur,® Puramalai-Nad is spoken of as a 
sub-division of Tagadai-Nad; and inthe Mallapuram insoription* 
Tagadai-Nad is a sub-division of Ganga-Nad, which in turn is a 
sub-division of Nigarili-Ohola-mandalam. The Adaiyur-Nad is 
mentioned in an inscription of Tirta-malai ® and an Byyil-Nad in 
one of Tiruppattur.® 

In the Talaghat the inscriptions speak of the Kilkarai 
PUndurai-Nad,’ the Yada-Puvauiya-Nild,*® the Elukarai-Nad,^ 
and the Elur-Nad.^® 

The twelfth century witnessed the dooliuo of tho Ohola Empire 
and the final ruin of that of Kalyani. In about 1116 A.D., an 
event had taken place which was fraught with peril to both Cholas 
and Chalukyas. 

The Hoysala Ballalas vrere originally feudatories of tho 
Western (Jhalukyas, and their first capital was Bolur, in Hassau 
District of Mysore. 

In 1104 A.D. Bitti-Deva, bettor known as Yishim-vardhana, 
succeeded to the chief baincy.^^ Himself an able soldier and states- 
man, he was ably supported by a general of Qauga stock called 
Granga Baja. There is a significance in tho promiuonoo of Ganga 
Eaja’s claim to Ganga descent and his distinction as one of the 
three chief supporters of the Jain religion.^® It shows that the 
movement he led was a patriotic and religious revolt. Ho estab- 
lished his capital at Halebid (Dorasamudra), and roducod Nolam- 
bavadi to obedience. But a richer prey awaited him. 

At the opening of tho twelfth century, Gangavadi was Ohola 
territory, in charge of the Adigaiman of Dharmapuri. The Ohola 


^ See TiraobengOdu insorip&ion of Jatu-vanuaii Suiidara-Pundya — G.E. No. 
682 of 1906. 

‘ Tke term is found in unpublished translations of G.Ii]. Nos. 19, 21 and 22 
of 1900 kindly supplied me by Mr. V. Venkayya. 

* G.B. No. 9 of 1900. * G.E. No. 18 of 1900. 

® G.E. No. 662 of 1905. Of. G.E. No. 204 of 1909, and Beport for 1910, 
p. 88. Of. also J.R,A.S., 1911, p. 811. 

« G.E. No. 248 of 1909. ’ G.E. No. G46 of 1905 (TiruohongOdu), 

® G.E. Nos. 19, 22, and 27 of 1900 (Tara-mangalam). 

» G.E. No. 21 of 1900 (Tara-mangalam). G.E. No 13 of 1900 (Namakkal). 

Eice, page 337, Dr. Eleet gives as his earliest date 1117, his latest 1137 A.D, 

1® Chamnndaraya, minister of Harasimha the Talakad Gangat aud Hulla, the 
minister of the Hoysala Naraslmha I. 
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rule ■was not popular. The Oholas were foreigners, and out of 
sympathy with the people. They had ruthlessly destroyed the 
Jain temples and trampled upon tiie local religion. The fruit was 
ripe for picking. Vishnu-vardhana invaded G-angavadi, routed 
the Ohola Governor at Talakad, and captured the ancient Ganga 
capital. 

Ostensibly the Hoysala conquest of Gangavadi w^as under- 
taken on behalf of Vishnu-vardhana’s Chalukya suzerain. 
But Vishnu-vardhana proved himself a formidable vassal, and the 
precedent he set was dangerous. He claims to have captured 
Kolar, sacked Koyatur ^ and overrun Kongu. There is no reason 
to discredit these claims, though in other respects the language of 
his inscriptions indulges in hyperbole. There is, however, no 
evidence that he efEected a foothold in the Baramah§l or Talaghat. 
He does not claim to have descended the Salem or North Arcot 
Ghats, and probably his operations w’^ere confined to W ostem 
Kongu. The Oh5la authority in Northern Kongu and the Bara- 
mahal apparently remainod undisturbod for another century. 

The immediate successors ^ of Kulottunga I aro better 
known as patrons of litoraturo than as warriors. Vikrama-Chola, 
Kul5ttuuga^s son, whoso name appears in an inscription at 
Kambaya-nalltir, appears to have maintainod tho prestige of Ohola 
rule. In tho roign of Eajadhiraja II (1171-86), however, the 
Oholas became involved in a war botw^ocn rival claimants to the 
ancient Pandyan throne which lasted two generations, and at one 
time throatonod tho vory oxistonco of tho Ohola power.'*’ liajendra 
Ohola I had sot up a member of his own houso as ruler of the 
Pandyas, and this lino became known as “ Ohola-Pandyas.’^ By 
tho middle of tho twelfth contury those Ohola-Pandyas had died 
out, and tho throne was claimed by rivals of tho old Pamdya stock. 
Tho Chdia dominions -wore invaded by tho Singhalese, and though 
in tho ond Kulottunga III was able to expel tho invaders, and set 
his nominee, Vikrama-Pfindya, on the Pandyan throne, the 
ro-establishmeut of the Pandyan kingdom was fatal to the Ohola 
power. 


^ Koyatfir lias boon identified with Coimbatore, but more probably it sliould 
bo idontifiod with a place known as naddijjnm in tho runi^anUr Zamiiidari, which 
is culled Koyatur in ancient inscriptions. 

8 Vikrania OliOla (1118-1135), Kulottunga II (1123-1140), Kajaruja II (1146- 
1163), ttajadhiraja IT (1103-1181), Kulottunga 111 (1178-1217), Rajai-aja III 
(1216-1248), llajondra HI (12‘W)-12G8). The initial dates of oaohrulerare those 
astronomically verified hy Prof. Kielhonx; the terminal dates are based on the 
last rugnal years as yet available from opigraphio records. See JEp. Ind, IX, 
p. 200 8e(p 

^ See G.B2. 1890, paras. 23, sq. 
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That the deoline was appreciated by the Ohola feudatories is 
evident from contemporary history of the Adigaimans of TagadtSr, 
the modem Dharmapuri. The princes of Tagadiir «rere known 
for many generations by the title of Adiyama or Adigaim an .^ 
Who the early Adigaimans were is not known. In the Tamil 
Periya-PurSinam an Adigan is said to have fought against the 
Ohola King — Pugal Ohola. ^ In the Pandya grant of J atilavarman 
Nedunjadaiyan, one Adiyan fought against the Pandiyan king at 
Ayiraveli, Ayirur and Pugaliyur, and both Pallavas and KSralas 
are said to have been his allies. A Ohera king, known from 
Tamil literature, claimed to have conquered his capital Tagadur. 

When Vishnu-vardhana drove the Oholas from Talakad,® it 
would appear that the Adigaiman of Tagadur was Governor both of 
Gangavadi and of Nigarili-Oh5la-mandalam. In the twentieth year 
of Eul5ttunga III ( 0 . 1 198 A.D.) the “ Lord of Takata (Tagadtir) 
was one Vidukadalagiya-PerumAl, son of Eajaraja-Adhika (Adi- 
gaiman), alias Vagan. Vidukadalagiya-Perumal claims to have 
been descended from one Elini, a scion of the family of the kings 
of OhSra.^ An inscription of his at Kambaya-nallur,® dated 1199- 
1200 A.D., describes him as ruling over tiie three rivers — Pali, 
Pennai and Ponni (Ps,lar, Pennaiyar and Kavori). But the most 
significant records connected with him are two political compacts 
discovered at Chengam. One of these,® dated in the 20th year of 
Kulottunga III, is an agreement between two chiefs ^ in which one 
Sambuvarajan undertakes that (1) as long as ho and the other 
party to the compact lives, they shall be faithful to each other ; (2) 
in case alliance or hostility has to be declared by either with 
Piranda-Perumal, son of ESbjaraja Adigan, it shall be done with 
the approval of the other ; (3) he (8ambuvarS.yan) will not join the 
enemies of the other party, neither will ho enter into transactions 
hostile to the interests of the other party. The second compact ® 
appears to be a sequel to the first, and Vidukadalagiya-Perumal is a 
party to it along with the two chiefs mentioned in the first. In it he 
declares that (1) as long as the other two chiefs continue faithful to 
him he will be true to them; (2) their enemies shall be his 


1 In ISp, Ind.t VI, p. 831, it is stated that Adig-ai = Tiruvadi near Ouddalore 
and that Adigaiman = “ Lord of Adigai.” 

* Jnd. Ant.f XXII, pp. G6 and 73. ® Supra p. 69. 

* See Inscription of Tirmnalai near Polar, edited in JEp, Ind., vi, p. 331 j cf . 
8JX, Vol. I, p. 106. 

® See G.B. No. 8 of 1900 ; of. JSp, Ind.^ vi, p. 832. 

« G.E. No. 116 of 1900 j G.E. 1900, p. 13. 

^ Tkeir names are Xarikala-Scla-AdaiyQr.Nftdalvfln and SengCni-Ammaiyap 
pan-Attimallan aliaa Vikrama-Sola-Samhnyara.yan. 

« G.E. No. 107 of 1900. 
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enemies ; (3) his enemies shall bo their enemies ; (4) he will form 
no alliance with certain other ohiofs. It is clear from these 
records that tho Lord of Takata was virtually an independent 
prinoe, though owing a nominal allogiaueo to Kulottunga III, and 
they indioato an atmosphere of political lawlessness and troaohory 
oonsistent only with the growing rottenness of tho Ohola power. 

Meanwhile disaster had overtaken tho Chalukyas of Kalyani. 
The history of tho short-lived Kalaohurya Dynasty (1155-83 
A.D.), and tho persecution of the Lingayat sect, tho brief revival 
of the Chalukyas and the final partition of their territory between 
the Tadavas of DSvagiri under Bhillama, anil tho Hoysalasof 
Dorasamudra under Ballala II, a grandson of Vishnu-vardhanaj 
do not immediately oonoorn Salem District. In 1191 Ballala II 
assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, and by 119G A.D, 
the Hoysala Empire was firmly established. 

The history of tho thirteenth century resolves itself into a duel 
between Hoysalas and Pandyas. Kulottniiga III died a])ont 1215 
A.D., and was suoooodod by his son Uajaiuja HI ( 1 216-1248). Jn 
1216 Maravarman Sundara-Pandja I*^ asciuided the Pandyaii 
throne. In about 1220 tho Hoysala Ballala II gavij place 
to his son Narasimha II.^ Aln^ady by 1213 A.D., tln^ Jloysalas 
had. been driven from their northern territories by the warlike^ 
Tadava Singhana. Taking the lino of li^ast ri^sistaiK^e, Narasimha 
II extended his dominions southwards, and adoptcMl the poliiiy of 
propping up tho tottering Ohola power. It is known that Vira- 
Somesvara,. son of tho reigning Hoysala Narasimha II, wo-s in 
Coimbatore by 1224, and that a j'cjar latiT Narasimha II riMiogniMMl 
Eajaraja III as overlord. By 1224‘Mh(i Hoysalas had (^stablishiMl 
a capital at Kanuaniir, within five mihis of BrTrangam. Tliis was a 
strategic move. Maravarman Srindara-I^iiidya I idaims to have 
burnt Tan]ore and Uraiyiir and ‘‘prosentod the Ohola country.*’ 
Narasimha II claims that like a thnndijrbolt hi^ ch^ft open the 
rook that was tho Pandya Kiiig.^ ” This snggi^sts that tho 
Hoysalas interfered in a civil war among tho Oholas, and 
reinstated Kajaraja III after ho had been bmiporarily ousted by a 
rival claimant who owed his olovatioii to tho I’andyiis.^ 

^ Sos O.K. 11)00, pjira. 27. 

* A.n inscription of Narafliinha II liaH boon round at Addiiirui-Uol.tai, diitod 
1284 A.D. (O.E. No. 201 of 1910). 

* a.B. Koport for 1010-1011, p. 81, Of. Kp. IrirZ., vii, p, UVl, 

* This is in an inscription at Harihar in Myaoro dntod 1221.. 

' G.B., jaoo, imriijfin|.lis 20 ond 30. It is iufen-od that <in<‘ 'riltkn, a. Tolufta 
Ohda, from the North, and tho Ganapati of Orisea took part in iho war. It it 
also oonjeotured that RajOndra Ohola III may have boon a riyul olnin.ant, but 
tn? history of the peiiod is obscure. 
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CHAP. II. Bat E&jaraja III was to suffer another unpleasant experience. 
T.Hoysaiia a Ohola feudatory, Perunjinga hy name, who claimed Pallaya 
-PE^D. descent, and adopted the title “Lord of all the earth,” rose 
suddenly against his overlord, and, with the help of the Singhalese, 
seized his person. Narasimha, who was in his capital Dorasamudra 
at the time, marched to the rescue, defeated and captured the 
rebel, reinstated the imprisoned Ohola and adopted the title 
“ Bstablisher of the Ohola Kingdom.” ^ These events took place 
prior to the year 1231-2 A.D. 

In 1233*^ A.D., Narasimha II died, and was succeeded by 
Vira-SomSsvara. This monarch maintained his ground, and lived 
on peaceful terms with the reigning Pandya, Maravarman Sundara- 
Pandya II (1238-51), acknowledging him as overlord.^ On the 
death of Maravarman came a change. His successor J atavarman- 
Sundara-Pandya I (1251-1261), who claims to have “ conquered 
all countries,” drove Vira-Somesvara out of the Ohola territory.® 
It is doubtful, however, whether he made himself master of the 
Salem Talaghat.^ 

Vira-Uama- Vira-Somesvara appears to have died about 1254 A.D., and 
nafcha. shortly after, the Hoysala Empire was divided between his two 

sons Narasimha III received as his portion the greater part of 
what is now Mysore, Vira-Eamanatha succeeded to the remainder, 
and fixed his capital apparently at Kundani to protect the “ Army 
Eoad” from the Biramahal to Kolar.® Eecords of Narasimha 
have been found dated 1293 A.D., and the latest record of Vira- 
Eamanatha is dated in his forty-first year (1295 A.D.).^ The 


^ This title was also adopted by Vlra-SOmCsyara. An insoripbion of Baja- 
rajalll (G-.E. No. 208 of 1910) has been found at Adaman-kobtai dated 1241 
A.D., six years later than that of Narasimha II above referrec to (G.E. No. 1 
of 1910) t and at the same place is an insorlption of SOinCsvara dated 12J>7 A.D. 

^ G.E., 1900, paragraph 13 of G.E., 1007, p. 69, where SomCsvara is spoken 
of as uncle (or father in>laNv) of Maravarman II. Of. also O.E. Nos. ]38 and 156 
of 1894. 

^In 1261r-5 it is certain that KannanUr was in Panclyan possession. Soe 
G.E , 1903, p. 66. 

* See G.E., 1906, paragraph 27, where some of the insoriptions of Jatd- 
varmau-Sundara-Fandya discovered at Tiruohengddu are tentatively asbigned 
to the first king of that name. If this assumption is oorrect, it follows that 
Konga was reconquered by the Hoysalas under Vxra*Bamanatba, and that n. 
second Fandyau conquest took place under Jatavarman-Sundara-Pandya II. The 
point is not yet clear from the records, but in view of Ep. Iwd., vi, p. 310 seq,, 
the TiruohengCda insoript'ons should more probably be abhributed bo Jatavarman 
Sundara-Paudya II, along with those of Tara-mangalam. 

^ G.E. Beporb for 1910 Ylra-Ratnauatha suooeeded to the throne iu S&ka 
1177 ( = A.D. 1265) apparently during the lifetime of his father.” 

® Infrat s. v. Eaudaui and of. Bp. 0am,, Vol. x, Kolar. p. XXXn. 

’ Bp, Gam,, Vol. x, Eolar, p. XXXII, (Bowringpet) No. 25 (a). 
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territorios of the latter wore extensive, for his records have hoen 
found fiom Trichiuopoly District (1262 A.D.)’ to Bellary (1275-7),^ 
and the whole of Salem District seems to have come tinder his 
rule, as his inscriptions are found in Taxa-mangalam (1268 and 
1274 A.D.), Eaya-k6ta“ and Adaman-kottai ^ (1260 A.D.), while 
those of his son and successor Vira-Visvanatha, who reigned for 
about four or five years only, have been found at Kambaya- 
nallur,® Eundani and Tiruppattur (1288).® The history of this 
period is obscure. There is reason to believe that, towards the 
close of Eilmanatha’s reign, an effort was made to extend his 
authority over the portion of the Hoysala territories that did not 
belong to him. But the attempt was not successful, for by the end 
of the century tho whole Hoysala Empire was re-united under 
BalMa III, son of Eamanatha’s rival brother Narasimha III. 

Meanwhile, in tho south,thePandyas had been steadily encroach- 
ing on tho Ho^^sala possessions. Tho fiction of Ohola rule was for a 
time preserved under Eajondra III (1246-67), and then it vanished. 
In 1268 Mriravarman Kulasokhara I succeeded to tho Pandyan 
throne, and ho continued to reign till 1308. Ho has been identi- 
fied with tho “ Kales Dovar ’’ of Muhammadan writers. In 1275 
Jatavarman-Suudara Pandya II was ruling, apparently as a 
coregont,^ and ho continued till at least 1290. There is every 
probability that he was tho '‘Sender Bandi^^ of Marco Polo, who 
touched on the Coromandol Coast in 1292, ami that* ho was tho real 
conqueror of the Salem Talaghat, who loft his inscriptions at Tara- 
mangalam and Tilnichoiigodu.® 


^ G.K. No. 597 of 1902 (Anbil) and 342 of 1903 (Tiruvellarai). 

“ G.E. Nos. 33 and 3*1 of 1904, from Kogali in Uollary DisferioU 

» G.E. Nos. 20, 20 and 29 of 1900. 

* G.E. No. 202 of 1910. ® Nos. 9 and 10 of 1900. 

® No. 250 of 1909. Of. /3p. Cam x, p. XXXll, iiipcripldon of Visvarmtha at 
Kuriibur in Oliitannini Taluk (Ct 45). 

f Maroo Polo dosoribos hho proviiico of Malabar as diviclod botwoon five 
kings, all brothers, who were constantly at war with each other. His aooonnt 
is strongly oorroborutod by Muhammadan writers. Soo Vulo’s Marco Polo, II, 
p. S31 8(1. (od. 1903). 

8 See JUp. Ind., v, p, 310 aq, (l.E. Nos. 23, 21, 23, 30 of 1900, 622, 
042 and 044 of 1905 and No. . 5 of 1900. Tho boundary botwoen Hoysala and 
Pandya during tlm latter bulf of Uio Thirteenth Century fluctuated in a most 
perplexing mauiu'r. Tho Pa\ndyau Kings of this )>orir*cl are thus dated by 
Pn^fesaor Kielborn in Kj). Tad., Vol. ix, pp. 220-229 : — 


1. Jatavai'inim KulasOkhara .. 

2. Maravarnmn Siindura-Pandj^u 1 

3. Maravarrnan flundara-Pandya If 

4. Jatavariuan Sundaru- Pandya I ... 

5. Vlra- Pandya 

(). Maravarrnan Kulasokhara I 

7. Jabavarnian Snndara-Pandya II 

8, Maravarrnan KulasCkhara II 


1190-1210. 
1210- 1236. 
1238-9 to 1251, 
3261-1261. 
12i>2— S to 1267. 
1268-1308, 
1276-6 to 128fh 
1314-1325. 
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At the opening of the fourteenth oentnry South India was divided 
among four states, all about equally powerful. To the north- 
west the Yadavas of Devagiri guarded the line of the Nermada, to 
the north-east the ICatatlyas of Warangal barred invasion from 
Bengal or the Central Provinoes. In a second line of defence lay 
the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. South of them lay the Pandyas. 

Till 1293 A.D., no Muhammadan ruler had ventured across 
the Vindhya mountains. In that year began the series of raids 
that carried the Muhammadan armies to Eamesvaram, and by 
1310 A.D., every one of the four South Indian Empires was rained 
beyond retrieve. Every flicker of independence was ruthlessly 
stamped out by the armies of Malik Kafur, Mubarak, and the 
Tughlaks Giyfts-ud-din and Muhammad. But the Moslem 
conquest was not permanent.^ Under Muhammad Tughlak the 
terrors of Islam began to wane. The Hindus at last learned the 
folly of discord. Out of the ashes of the southern kingdoms rose 
the Empire of Vijayanagar,^ and for nearly two centuries and a 
half the Hindus were able to present a united front against 
Muhammadan aggression. 

The early years of the First or Sangama Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar were years of war with Muhammad Tughlak, and, after 1347 
A.D., with the Bahmani Sulttos of Gulbarga. In 1365-66, 
however, Bukka I turned his attention to the south, and sent his 
son, Eampanna-Udaiyar, or Kampa II, to overthrow the Muham- 
madan Sultanate of Madura. Sometime prior to 1384, Harihara 
II sent his son Virupaksha on an expedition to the south, and this 
prince claims victories over the kings of Toudai-mandalam, the 
Oholas, the Pandyas and Ceylon. One or other of these campaigns 
must have brought Salem District under the sway of Vijayauagar. 

The earliest inscriptions of this dynasty yet discovered in the 
District are those of Immadi-Bukka,® son of Harihara II, who 
eventually succeeded his father as Bukka II. They are dated 
1386-7 A.D. Two inscriptions of Vijaya Bhtipathi ^ and one of 
Deva-Eaya II® have been found at Tirta-malai. 


^ BalJala III, however, appears to have maintained n shadow of sovereignty 
first at TondanUr, or Toimllr, near French Uocks in Mysore District, and 
afterwards, till 1S42, at Tiriivannaiualai. 

®The City of Vijayanagar was founded in 133G, 

® G-.B. No. 11 of 1900, (Kambaya-nnllar), and G.K. No. 6G4 of 1906 
(Tlrta-malai). 

^ Nob. 668 and 669 of 1905, dated respectively 1409 and 1411 A.D. In the 
latter Vijaya Bhapathi is called UdaiyAr. As he was not reigiiicg nb the time, 
he must have been a provincial Governor under his father DCva-H&ya 1. 

^ No. 666 of 1906 dated 1428-9. Dfiva-Bflya is called Udaiy&r ; as he was 
reigning at the time, the reason for the use of this title is not clear* . 
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Deva^Eaya II died some time after 1450-1 A.D.^ The events OH A?, il. 
of thio next half century are not easy to unravel. The latest VI. Vuava- 
known date of the First Dynasty is 1486-7 A.D. Between the — , ’ 

death of Deva-Eaya and this date at least four names occur. It Kevoiut-iou 
is not certain whether these names refer to two persons or four 
or more.^ The one oortain fact of this period is that the ruling 
Kings were men of poor capacity, and that under them the 
Empire deteriorated. But there was at least one capable ruler in 
the State, of the Saluva family, which traced its descent from 
Tadn, and claimed relationship with the royal family of Vijaya- 
nagar. One of the family, Baluva Mangu, had done yeoman 
service for Eampa II in his expedition against the Sultan of 
Madura. Mangu’s great-grandson Narasimha rose to great power 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century. His dominions 
eomprisod the whole of North Aroot, Ohingleput and Nellore, with 
parts of South Aroot, Ouddapah, Kistna and Mysore. Further, the 
war against the Bahmaiii Sultan, Muhammad Shah II (1463-82), 
who penetrated at this period to Malur in Mysore, and to Conjee- 
veram, was conducted on behalf of the Emperor by this powerful 
Saluva chief. Saluva Narasimha was well served during this 
period by his Grenoral, Isvara of the Tulu family.” The reigning 
Monarch became so hopelessly imbecile, that Narasimha decided 
that nothing but a change of rulers could prevent the Empire 
falling a prey to its hereditary foes, the Sultans of Gnlbarga. 

With the consent of the chief ministers and generals of the state, 
he accordingly seized the throne himself, and allowed the king to 
escape. The date of this usurpation cannot, at present, be fijced. 

It must have taken place between 1486-7 and 1495-6 A.D. 

Saluva Narasimha had not enjoyed the royal power long before 
he died. He left two yomig sons, and appointed as regent the 
son of his old officer Isvara, by name Narasa Nayak. The eldest 
son was murdered by an enemy of Narasa Nayak, to bring odium 
on the regent.® This aot forced Narasa N S,yak about 1501-2 A.D . to 
assume the supreme authority. The Saluva’s son, Immadi Nara- 
simha, was deposed from tho throne and allowed to reign, as a 
petty Raja, at Penukonda ; ^ the regent Narasa Nayak founded the 


1 G.E., 1904j, i)ara. 22. 

The names given by Wr. Sewell arc, (1) Mallikarjuna, (2) UajasSkhara, 
(3) Virtipaksha, (4) Praiidha Dfiva Raya. 

Of these, Mallikarjnna and VirUpakshu are the most prominent. The first 
has dates ranging from 1449-50 to 1402-3 A.D. (vide O.E., 1906, para. 47) 
Viiilpaksha’s insoriptions range between 1469 and 1478. Tho name KajasSkhara 
occurs in 1468-9 and 1486-7. In the presenn state of epigraphy it is hardly 
possible to solve the riddle. 

8 G.lfl., 1906, para. 58. * See laid., Yii, p, 74. 

G 
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Third or Tnluva Dynasty of Vijayanagar. He was suooeeded by 
his eldest son Yira Narasimha, who, after a short reign gave place 
to his younger brother, Eriahna-Deva-Eaya, the greatest of all the 
Vijayanagar Emperors. This double revolution did not seriously 
disturb the civil administration of the Empire. An interesting 
inscription at Buddi-Eeddi-patti^ appears to refer to the infant 
son of Saluva Narasimha, under the name of Tammaya Deva- 
MahSraja, and speaks of Narasa Nayaka as his agent. 

While these events were in progress in the Hindu State, the 
Bahmini Empire was subverted, and its place was taken by the 
five kingdoms of the Deccan, which played an important rSle in 
the sixteenth century.^ 

Under the Third Dynasty the history of Salem was as unevent- 
ful as under the First. An inscription of Erishna-Deva-Eiiya the 
Great has been found at Indur, ® west of Dharmapuri, and another 
at Tiruchengodu.^ The latter records an assignment of market- 
tolls for the upkeep of certain festivals. Two inscriptions of 
Aohyuta-Eaya have been found at Tara-mangalam. Of these,® 
one records a grant of the proceeds of certain taxes for the upkeep 
of a matam^ the other ® a private grant of a village for the mainte- 
nance of a temple. His successor Sadfisiva was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his minister Eania-raja. An inscription of his reign 
has been found at Elari-mangalam ^ and another at Tara- 
mangalam®. 

In 1565 A.D., the glory of Vijayanagar was laid in the dust 
by the combined armies of the Deocan Sultans,® on the field of 
Tahkota. The capital was given over to pillage for five months 
and ceased to exist. The catastrophe was sudden and unexpected. 
It plunged South India into the most terrible anarchy known to 


1 

2 


G.E., 155 of 1905, vide O.E., 1905, para. 44. 


Imad Shahs of Birar ... 

Adil Shahs of Bijapur ... 
INTisam Shahs of Ahmads ag^ar 
Borld Shahs of Bldar ... 
Qutb Shahs of Goloonda 
G.B. No, 13 of 1900. 


1484-1572. 

1489- 1886. 

1490- 1626. 
1492-1609. 
1512-1688. 


^ a.E.No.651of 1905. 


® G.E. No. 21 of 1900 (No. 3 of Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol. I, p, 200), dated 
1641-2 A.D. 


« G.E. No. 28 of 1900, dated 1689-40 A.D. 
f G.E. No. 6 of 1900. 

s G.E. No. 27 of 1900 (No. 5 of Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol. I, page 201). 
Gift of a Tillage hy one of the Mudalis of Tdra-mangalam to a temple called 
Bama KUdal. 

» Hnssain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Ali Adil Shah of Bijapnr, Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golconda and Easipa Band Shah IX of Bldar, 
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history, an anarchy only terminated by the storm of Seringapa- OHAP, IT. 
tarn ill 1799 A.D. 711. 16C5- 

The immediate effect of Talik5ta was the razing of - the Imperial 
City, and the flight of Tirumala, with the puppet king Sadiisiva, After 
to Penukonda. A roi faineant at such a time was grave danger, 
and if any relics of imperial power were to be saved, the removal 
of Sadasiva was a political necessity. Hence after 1669-70 
A.D, Sadasiva disappears, and Tirumala becomes Emperor, 

The truncated Empire about this time was divided into six 
viceroyalties — 

(1) Andhra. (3) Madura. (5) Gingee. 

(2) KarnSita. (4) Ohandragiri. (6) Tanjore. 

The Andhra or Telugu districts round Penukonda were ruled 
directly by the Emperor. In 1575 A.D. Tirumala died. His 
eldest (?) son, Ranga II, succeeded him at Penukonda ; another son, 

Rama III, was entrusted with the Viceroyalty of Karnata with 
head-quarters at Seringapatam, and a third son, Venkata I, ruled 
in Madura. As a matter of form, the ruler at Penukonda was 
regarded as Emperor, but his authority over the other two vice- 
royalties varied according as hie personality was strong or weak. 

This qnaei-partition of the Empire marks the lines of political 
cleavage during the seventeenth century, which is inthemaina 
record of the struggle between Mysore and Madura, with a 
shadowy Eaya flitting from place to place in spasmodic efforts at 
piecing together the sliattcred Empire of his ancestors. 

The time was ripe for military adventurers. Tlie members of i>i«soiution. 
the imperial house quarrelled among themselves. Viceroys and 
local chieftains carved out principalities on thoir own behalf. 

Bagalur and Ankusagiri, lEosur and Denkani-kota, Salem and 
Amara-kimdi became the capitals of princelings, while the Jaga- 
dova Eayas of Obennapatna ruled the Baramahal and a large 
strip of the Mysore plateau stretching to the Western Ghats. 

These lesser principalities, however, were soon eclipsed by the 
rising states of Mysore and Madura. 

The rule of Rama III at Seringapatam was weak, and the local 
chieltains rebelled. On Rama’s death, his young son Tirumala li 
was sent to Madura, to the care of his uncle Venkata I, and Seringa- 
patam was left in charge of a vice-regent. In 1580 A.D- Kanga II of 
Penukonda died, and tlie wliolo .ISiupire passed to Venkata I. Tho 
young nephew Tirumala II thereupon proceeded to Soringapatam, 
and assumed an attitude of hostility to his imperial uncle. This 
coolness led directly to the taking of Seringapatam by liaja Odoyiir 
of Mysore, whose act was countenanced by Vonkata I, and whose 
actual possession was oonfii*med by the Eaya in 1612 A.D. 

B-1 
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Efi-ja Odeyar next began systematioally to absorb the terri- 
tories of the Poligars to the south and east, and oneroaohed ex- 
tensively on the possessions of J agadeva Eaya, which lay to the 
north. His grandson Ohama Raja (1617-37 A.D.), by the con- 
quest of Ohennapatna after a series of Bijapur invasions, 
completed the expulsion of Jagadeva Raya’s house from, what is 
now Mysore territory. 

The rise of the Madura Nayakas began in 1559 A.D. with 
Visvanatha’s victory over his rebel father on behalf of the Vijaya- 
nagar Emperor. Visvanatha’s^ viceroy alty lasted till 15 683 and 
under the guidance of his able minister Aryanatha, passed to his 
descendants. Aryanatha died in 1600 A.D, The infant Raj 
grew steadily in strength, and reached its zenith under the Great 
Tirumala Nayaka, who acceded in 1623 A.D. 

Timmala Nayaka had a difficult game to play, and he played 
it ably and unsorupulously. The empty fiction of imperial suze- 
rainty was no longer consistent with a strong contralisod govern- 
ment. The Madura frontier was already in hostile contact with 
the growing kingdom of Mysore. Chaina Raja was chafing to 
revenge a reverse his arms had recently suffered. In the north 
loomed the oloud of Mughal iuvasiou. So long as tho onergios of 
the Decoan Sultflus were absorbed in tho Mughal war, tho Hindu 
kingdoms wore safe from thoir inroads. Immediately tho 
pressure was relaxed, tho fighting Sultans must inevitably seek 
oomponsation for their losses by the invasion and pillage of South 
India. Tirumala adopted and porfooted tho polioy of his prodo- 
oossors for the dofeuoe of his northern frontior. 

The power of the Nayakas was established in a frankly feudal 
basis. ‘‘ There vrere 72 bastions to tho fort of Madura, and each 
of them was now formally placed in charge of a particular chief, 
who was bound for himself and his heirs to keep his post at all 
times and under all oiroumstanoos. He was also bound to pay a 
fixed annual tribute, to supply and koop in readiness a quota of 
troops for the Governor’s armies, and to keep tho Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of country ; and in consideration of 
his promise to perform these and other services, a grant was 
made to him of a tract of oonntry.” Among the soventy-two 
chief Pohgars of the Madura feudal system were Ramaohandra 
Nay aka and Gatti Mudaliyar of Kongu. 

Each of these names is that of a lino of Poligars, rather than 
of an individual. Por instanoo, Robert do’ Nobili found a Rama- 
ohandra Nayaka established at Senda-mangalam in 1623. The 
horoscope of another of these Eamachandra Nayakas came into 


^ Mr. Moleon’s Madura Maniual, p, 98. 
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the hands of Colonel Mackenzie, from which it appears he was 
born in Ootoher 1662 and died iu 1718 \ The name is associated 
with Talai-malai^ a hill overlooking the Kaveri in the south of 
Namakkal I’nluk, and the Namafckal fort is said to have been built 
by a prince of the line. 

The Gatti Mndaliyars ruled in power and splendour the most 
dangerously exposed provinco of the kingdom. Kaveri-puram, on 
the right bank of tho Kavori. was their strategic capital, command- 
ing, as it docs, one of the principal passes to the Mysore Plateau. 
The centre of their power seems, how'ever, tohavo been Tara-manga- 
lam, where they built a costly temple. It is said that their 
dominions oxtorided as far as Talai-vasal to the east, Dharapnram 
in the west, and Karur in the south®. Tlie forts of greatest 
strategic importance held by them in Salem District were 
Omalnr and AttHr. A glance a.t the map will show that the dis- 
position of these forts guarded against an invasion from Mysore. 
Kaveri-puram guarded the foot of the only ghat at which tho 
Madura dominions touched Mysore®. Omalur served eLsupointe 
cCappui against any force proceeding by the routes through 
l^oppur or Perumbalai. In this quarter the petty Poligars of 
Denkani-kota, Ratnagiri, Alamhadi, etc., intervened between the 
two great rivals. AttOr commanded tho shortest route to the 
coast, and guarded against any flank movo on Trichinopoly by 
way of the Vollar valley. Tho Gatti Muclaliyars are also asso- 
ciated with Amara-knudi, Saukaridrug, Tiruchongodu, Moohori, 
Idanga-salai, and Pulampatti.^ Salem itself appears, at least 
during part of the seventeenth century, to have been rulod by an 
independent Poligar, Ohenuappa Nayaka, whose name tradition 
also oonnocts with Tenkarai-kottai^. 

Tlio opening of hostilities between Mysore and Madura is 
obscure for want of accurate dates and syncliroidsius. It would 
appear that early in Tirumala Nayaka’s reign, Coimbatore was 
invaded by Obama Raja, who penetrated as far as Dindigul, and 
was there checked by Tirumala’s able general Ilamappayya. The 


^ Mac^koiizio MunnscriplH, 3, 

*'Anoih(^r account gives ^'raya-mnngallbm (in Koklon-iiyunpefc Mitta, 0 niilcB 
S.W. of Tiracliougodii, on t.lio Kavori), jib tlio nonUioni limit of tlioir dominions 
and AmliyQr, in Jiliavani Tuhik, us Iho we storn boundary. 

® Uuohanan, Vol. I, i». 422, spenks of Kavori-punim as an important outpost, 
with two outlying forts, Nudu-kaval and Chikku-kaval wliioli protec^tod it from 
tlio aggressions of the Hill Poligars. 

* For fnrblior details regarding tho Qatti Mndaliyars, sco bolow, Vol. II, 
pp. 259 and 264, s.v. Amara-knndi, and Tiira-inangalam. Cf. p. 1)6, s,v, Robert 
clo’Nobili, 

® Cf. Vol. 31, pp, 228 and 250, and tho suggested identification of the Mora- 
mangalam of Robert do’Nobili with. Mara-zaangalam, p. 95, r>. 2. 
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Madura army then took the offensive, and drove the Mysore troops 
up the Ghats., storming one of their principal fortresses. The 
quarrel then assumed a new aspect, with the sudden intervention 
of the Sultans of BijfiLpur and Golconda. 

In 1634 A.,D. the Mughals (under Shah Jahan) captured 
Ahmadnagar and ended the dynasty of the Nizam Shahs. The 
Sultan of Bijapur made his peace with the Mnghals, aud then 
arranged with the Sultan of Golconda to conquer the Carnatic. 
They had been invited south by several Hindu princes, who 
solicited their aid in finally throwing off the yoke of Vijaya- 
nagar.i About 1635 A.D., a now Raya, Ranga, ascended the 
throne and determined to revive the authority of his house. Tiru- 
mala Nayaka formed a league against him, which the Nayakas 
of Tanjore and Ginjee joined. The only State which remained 
loyal to the Raya was Mysore. When the Raya marched against 
him, Tirumala iovited the Sultan of Golconda to attack the 
Chandragiri territory from the north. The Raya countermarched 
to meet his new enemy, was routed, and took refuge with the 
Nayaka of Ikkeri (Nor^ Mysore). The Golconda army then 
marched south to reduce the rebels who had so rashly invoked its 
aid, and laid siege to Ginjee, Tirumala then asked the Bijapnr 
Sultan to help him. When the Bijapnr troops arrived at Ginjee, 
they at once joined with their fellow Muhammadans. Ginjee fell ,* 
Tirumala lost heart, and purchased peace by becoming their 
humble feudatory. The date of these events is uncertain. The 
war was apparently over by 1644 A.D. 

Meanwhile the main army of Bijapnr had been otherwise em- 
ployed. In 1636 an expedition started under Randhula Khan, 
with Shahji (Sivaji’s father) as second in command. After raid- 
ing the country near Bedntbr, the invaders appeared in 1638 
before Seringapatam, where, after a political revolution, Kantirava 
Narasa Raja had been placed on the throne by the Dalavay, 
(Commander-in-Chief). The new king was no puppet ; he beat 
off the assaults delivered by the Muhammadans, and the siege was 
raised. The invaders then turned east, took Bangalore from the 
Poligar, Kempe Ganda, and reduced the north and east of what 
is now Mysore State. In the course of this campaign the Bara- 
mahal was made subject to Bijapnr, and, by 1644 A.D., the new 
conquests were formed into two Provinces (Carnatic-Balaghat 


' Wilks, i, p. 66. It is “ stated in Hindu Manuscripts that they were 
invited by several of the nsurpers who, nnder the title of Naiks, Rajas, Udayars, 
Pohtrars and even Gouds of single villages, had erected separate prinoipalitieB 
aud foolishly hoped to preserve or extend them by the aid of foreign forca'* 
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aud Oamatio-Payingtat) and bestowed as f^ijdghir on Shabji, who CHA'P. IL 
fixed his head-quarters at Bangalore.^ Vii. 1666- 

Later on (the date again is uncertain) the Raya, aided by ‘ 

Mysore, made ono last attempt to recover his authority. Tiriimala 
threw open to the Muhammadans the passes into Mysore which he 
commanded, and the last flicker of the great Hindu Empire was 
extinguished. 

Kantirava Narasa Eaja adopted the policy of appropriating Kantirara 
territory whenever he could do so with impunity. According to 
Wilks, he took several places in Coimbatore from Gatti Mudaliyar 
in 1641 A.D. Six years later, he seized Eatnagiri from one Itibal 
Rao, and in 1652 he was strong enough to take from Bijapur the 
Western Baxamahal, including Virahhadradrug, Penna.garam, 
and Dharmapuri. In the same year he took Denkani-kota from 
the Itibal Rao, from whom he had wrested Eatnagiri. In 1663 
ho again raided Coimbatore, and took several important fortresses 
from the Madura feudatory. In the next year, Hosur was taken 
from one Chandra Sankar. 

The reigns of Kantirava Narasa Raja and Tirumala Nayaka 
closed in 1669 A.D. with one of tho most viudictive wars on record. 

The ofionsive was taken by the Mysoreans,, who threatened Madura 
itself. The invaders were then driven back, and the Madura 
historians claim that Mysore was invaded, its king captured and 
his nose out oS in revenge for the cruelty of the Mysoreans, who 
had out ofE the noses of all then captives.^ 

From 1659 Madura declined and Mysore grew powerful. The Asoendonoy 
latter State was ruled in turn by two capable men, Dodda Deva 
Eaja (1659-1672) and Ohikka Deva Eaja (1672-1704). In the 
reign of the first named, the latter repulsed a desperate attack 
made on Erode by Tirumala’s successor, Chokkauatha Nayaka of 
Madura, in combination with tho Nayaka of Ginjee and Venkdji 
of Tanjore in 1667. The raid ended in total failure, and Dodda 
Deva Eaja wrested Erode and Dharapuram from the Nayaka, 
and Omaltlr from Gatti Mudaliyar. 

Ohikka D§va Raja was the ablest statesman of his time, except ohikka Dsva 
Sivaji himself. The keynote of his policy was friendship with the 3iaja. 
Mughal Aurangzib. His financial reforms, his strenuous home 
administration, gave stability to his authority. Whenever he 
could do so without affront to Aurangzib, he extended his 


^ His summer residence was at Kandi and his winter residence at Kolar. 

3 There is no reference in Mysore history to this cutting off of the noses, 
although there are abundant allusions to insults of this ohai'acter in literature 
and inscriptions. There is mention for instance of Haja Odeyar having whipped 
“ across the body, like the holy thread** the OdeyOr of Karugahalli for some insult. 
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(lomiaioiis by conquest. Between 1675 and 1678 A.D. he brought 
his frontier in contact with that of Bijapur. 

The aggressions of the Marathas, however, cheeked his enter- 
prise. In 1664 Shahji had died, and Venkoji entered on his inheri- 
tance. By 1674 Venkoji had established himself in Tanjorc. 
In 1677 Sivaji advanced on Gingee, through the Damalcheri 
Pass^ to claim his inheritance from his half-brother, and in July 
of the same year* the two brothers came to terms. It would 
appear that, for a few years, the Baramahal, and perhaps also the 
Talaghat, passed under Mar^tha rule. 

OhikkaDfiva Eaja studiously refrained from interfering with 
the Marathas, who came to loot and not to mle. With the death 
of Sivaji in 1680, and the fall of Bijapur and Groloonda, he came 
in closer contact with theMughals, and made fast friends with 
the Mughal general Qasim Khan. In 1689 he assisted in the 
final ruin of Madura. In 1685 he had been negotiating with 
VenkSji for the purchase of Bangalore. Before the bargain was 
completed, Qasim Khan seized the place, and sold it to Mysore 
for the stipulated price, three lakhs of rupees. In 1688-9 Ohikka 
DSva R&ija felt strong enough once again to invade the Bfiiramahfi.1, 
which had apparently thrown off its allogianoo. Dharmapuri, 
Manukonda, Omalur and Paramati were taken from the people 
of Aura ; Kaveri-patnam and Anantagiri (i.o., Attar) '‘‘by the 
treaty concluded by Liugurajayah with the Aurachoe.’’ ^ By 
1704, when Chikka Deva Il§,ja died, almost the whole of Salem 
District was within his dominions. 

Bijapur fell to the Mughals in 1687 A.D., and Goloonda in 
1688. In 1690 Aurangzib placed Qasim Khan in command of 
the Carnatic provinces lately dependent on the two Sultanates. 
These provinces comprised three well-marked territorial divisions ; 
(A) Carnatic Haidarabad Balagbat, composed of the five Oiroars 
of (1) Sidhout, (2) Gandi-kota, (3) G-ooty, (4) Uurramkonda, and 
(5) Kamham; fB) Carnatic Haidarabad Payinghat, extending 
from GuntOr to the Coleroon, and including almost all the Coro- 
mandel Coast, with Tanjore, Gingee, and Trichinopoly ; (0) 
Carnatic Bijapur, situated west of Carnatic Haidarabad, and 
comprising the plateau country round Sira and Bangalore. In 
1691 the Camatio Payinghat appears to have boon made a sepa- 
rate command under Zulfikar Khan, who was entrusted with the 
reduction of Gingee, a task which oooupiod him till 1698. In 
that year Qasim Khan was defeated by the Marathas, and died, 
either by his own hand or by the dagger of an assassin. He was 


1 Wilks I, p. 132. 
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suecooded by Zulfikar Ehan, who ruled the Camatio provinces for 
nearly lU years, “a period of incessant and destructive warfare”^. 

On the death of •Anraiigzlb, in 1707 A.D., rapid disintegra- 
tion sot in throughout the Mnghal dominions. Znlfikar Khan 
went north, to watch the struggle for the succession that ensued. 
Baud Khan, w'ho was loft in command of the Oamatio provinces, 
followed northw-ards shortly after, nominating as his deputy 
Sadat-ulla Kh3>n. The territory'’ dirc^ctly under Sadat-ulla Khan 
comprised Carnatic Haidarabad Payinghiit and Carnatic Bijapur, 
which by this time came to bo known as the provinces of Aroot 
and Sira respectively. Meanwhile, in Mysore, Ohikka DSva 
•Raja had been succeeded by his son, a deaf-muto, and hence- 
forward that State was ruled by its ministers, in the names of 
puppet Eajas. Sadat-ulla Khan at first enjoyed, under the 
suzerainty of the Nizam, the undivided control of the two 
Oarnatics, but, after four years, his jurisdiction was restricted to 
the province of Arcot, and a now Nawab, Amin Khiiii, was ap- 
pointed for Sira. Sadab-ulla Khan resented the removal of the 
rich State of Mysore from his jurisdic.tion, and formed a conspi- 
racy with tho Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Savantir and the 
Maratha chief Morari liao Ghorpadc of G<ioty to seize it. Tho 
new Nawab, Amin Khan, compromised by suggesting joint action 
against the Eaja of Mysore. Accordingly the oonfodorates levied 
blackmail to tho extent of a ororo of rupoos. Henceforward the 
funds of the unfortunate State of Mysore w'ore looked on as the 
lawful property of any one who was strong onou^;h to demand their 
surrender. 

Moanw-hilc, four of the five Ciroars of tho Carnatic Haidarabad 
Balaghat had boon absorbed by Abdul Nabi Khan, tho, Pathan^ 
Nawab of Cuddapah ; the fifth, Gooty, falling to tho Ghorpade 
Marathas. Abdul Nabi Khan w’^as thcoretioa.lly a subordinate* 
of tho ofRoor holding th(i joint command of tho Carnatios, but 
ho somotimos dealt directly with tho Subodar of the Doocan. 
Boforo, however, Nizam-ul-iuulk had oousolidated his power, 
Ahdnl Nabi Khan had bc^oome praotioally imlepcudent. He 

* Accord in fT 1.0 tho liriramalia.1 t.ruclii ion, Vol, J, p. 80), Zullikilf 

Khun took northorn. Sulem rroni tho l^lurilthns on hoiiull oT tlio Miigbuls, und 
rnlntl it for 8 ^'earH. 

“ In tho ourly ycurB oC Iho oight<?oni.h ooul ury, llio J’athun fumilioH of Savanfir, 
Kurnool, and Ouddaimh, boguii “ to rally around thorn iho roniuiuH of tho genn- 
ino rathanfi, or forooious bunds of tho saiuo ti-ibo, who wore ijorpclually descend- 
ing from t.ho Indian CaucaHus to improvo their fortunes in tho Bouth ”, Wilks, 
Vol. I, p. 130. 

3 According to tho Uaramahal tradition, {SJ),M.f Vol. I, p. 8il), tho Biiratriahal 
was granted by Znlfikar Khan as a Jaghir to Abdul Nabi Khan. 
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extended his possessions southward along the back of tho Eastern 
Grhafs nearly to the Kaveri, and, by 1714 A.D., he had made 
himself master of tho B^amahal.^ 

The N'i?5ani-nl-mtilk died in 1748. A war of suooossion 
followed, in which the French and English took sides, and for the 
first time oame into political prominence. The field of war was 
outside Salem District, which at the time was divided between 
Ouddapah and Mysore. Nanja Eaj, chief minister of the latter 
State, played a double game; he tried to get the cession of 
Triohinopbly from Muhammad Ali, and then intrigued with the 
French. His share in the w^ar cost him money, hut brought him 
no gain. It was in this war that an ohsonre adventurer, Haidar 
Ali, became the most powerful subject in the service of Mysore. 

In 1758 Ouddapah was invaded by the Marathas, who stripped 
the Nawab of half of his territory. One Asad IChan, at the time 
Governor of Baramahal on behalf of Ouddapah, had recently been 
superseded by another oflBcor. He promptly went over to Haidar, 
and advised him to essay the oouquest of the Baramahal. Haidar 
deputed his hrother-in-law, Makhdum Ali, for the purpose. This 
officer, as a preliminary step, first reduced the Poligar of Anekal, 
whose territory intervened between that of Haidar and the Bara- 
mahal. This object was effected in 1760. Meanwhile the French 
had been vanquished at Wandiwash (January 22, 1760), and 
Lally, as a last resort, applied to Haidar for help. Haidar 
thereon sent Makhdum Ali to Pondicherry to negotiate. The 
treaty was to stipulate the cession to Mysore of Tiyaga, a fort 
whioh commanded the Attur Pass. At the oonolusion of the war, 
Triohinopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly were to bo ceded to Haidar. 
Makhdum Ali proceeded to Pondicherry before the end of June, 
and ratified the treaty, when he was recalled with all his forces by 
the urgent necessity of Haidar. The conspiracy of Khande Eao 
with the puppet Eaja and the Marathas had all but terminated 
his career. Makhdum Ali, after hard fighting, got as far as 


^ The names, dates, and order of Buocession of the Ouddapah Nawabs, present 
a hopeless puzzle. Mr. Gribble, in the Ouddapah Manual, p. 91, gives the follow- 
ing order : (1) Abdul Nabi Khan, (2) his son, Mahazid Khan, (iuscription dated 
1732 A.I).), (3) Mahasim Khan, brother of (2), (4) Alim Khan. The tradition 
preserved in the Baramahal, quoted by Mr. Le Fanu, S.H.M:, VoL I, p. 89, gives 
the following order : (1) Abdul Habi Khan, (2) Abdul Muhammad Khan, (ruled 10 
years), (3) Abdul Musum Khan, (11 years), (4) Abdul Muzzad Khan, (8 years), 
(5) Abdul Musnm Khan again, for another 6 years. Aooording to Grant Duff, 
it was Muhammad Khan who murdered Eazir Jang in 1750. According to the 
Pnnganllr tradition, (North Arcot Memualy Vol, IT, p. 408), Abdul Mahsim was 
slain in the disastrous battle with the Marathas near Ouddapah in 1767. Accord- 
ing to Wilks, Vol. I, p. 402, Ahm Khan joined Nizam Ali on the eve of the Chital- 
drug campaign of 1777. 
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ETela-mangalani ami oomipioil Aiiuhot.tl-diirjjfaTn. IToro ho was OHAP. II. 
closely blockaded, aud (iVory attempt of Jlai<lar’s force at Auekal VEr. 1566- 
to offoet a junction failed. .Haidar then resorted to th(» expedient 
of bribing the Maratlias to dt^stu’t Khande liae. TIi(.» bribe, as 
usual, , succeeded. Throe lakhs were paid, the .IJaramalnil was 
ceded. ] lahlar joined his l»rofcher-iii-l.‘iw, <loreabHl Khandi^ Rau, 
and a»s, Slimed the supreme iHuitrol of Mysoni alVairs. 


TJie year I7()l was eventful in Jiidiau history. On January VllE. 'riii. 
15th, l?oudiclierry surnMulored io the English, and liVeindi 
dominion in India eeas(‘d to exist. Eight days provioiiely Proiudo, 
(Jamiary 7th) two hundred thousa-iid Manlthas perished at 
Panipat in battle against the Afghan Al)djUi, and in the mas- 
saoro wdiich ciiBuod. In (ho same year Ifaidar Ali, oniboldonod 
by the catastrophe at/Pilnipat, usurped the govnrnmont of Mysore. 

By those events the 'political aspect was completely changed. 


Haidar ovorratod the effect of Panipat. !Boforo the year 1761 
had expired, ho had, in alliance with the Nixaiu’s l)rothor BasAlat 
Jang, driven the Marilthas out of Bira, and on the payment of 
throo lakhs, ho was created Nawab of Sira, a title which Basalat 


Jang had. not tho faint<Bt authority to bestow. The seizure of 
Sira by Haidar was an insult to tho Marftthas which brought 
speedy retribution. In 1704 tho Poshwa himself invaded Mysore ; 
hy Juno, Haidar had sustained a orushing defeat, and in 
Pehruary of tho following year ho bought off the Marathas with 
an indonmity of 32 lakhs. In 1766, the pngoant Eaja died. 
His sou, a youth of 18 years, was set on tho throne hy Haidar. 
Th<.< young prineo chafed against Haidar’s authority, Haidar 
confiscated all his property, and placed him in oonfinomont. This 


act di^torniiiicd the M.sxrathas and Nizam Ali on Haidar’s deposi- 
tion, and precipitated tho First Mysore War. 


Tho War of 1767-9 is of peculiar interest in the history of Mysore 

Salem District, within the limits of which its chief operations 1767-9 

were conducted. The war was a socpiel to tho treaty of Novem- ’ 
her 12, 1700, 1)(‘1.woon the Company and NizAm Ali. Under 
this, tho Company aiMu^pled in Hid' from tho Nizam tho Northern 
(■iroars, nln'ady grant («1 iluun by a llrman of tho Delhi Emperor, 
aud (uigagod “to havu a. hotly of ihoir troops rt^ady to sotilo the 
affairs of Mis Highiu'ss’ (the Nizam’s) Gtivorumont, in everything 
that is right, ami proptn* whonovor roqiiirod.” In pursuance 
of this undertaking, ])lanH For a joint invasion of Haidar’s terri- 
tory worn agntod t.o by th(i .MariUhas, the Nizam and tho 
Eiiglish. 
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The Marathas moved first, and early in March, 1767, before 
their allies could join thorn, they had overrnntho Mysore domini- 
ons as far as the Baramabal, brought Haidar to bis knees, and 
agreed to withdraw from the w^ar on tbe payment of 17-^ lakhs 
cash down, and the pledge of hLOlar District as soourity for the 
payment of a like sum in addition. The balance was paid early 
in May, and on the 11th of that mouth the Marathas finally 
moved northwards. 

Meanwhile the army of the Nizam had, by March 9th, reached 
the Tnngabhadra, and was joined by Colonel Joseph Smith, with 
six battalions of infantry and some guns. On March 24th the. 
allies learned that the Maratlias had been bribed to withdraw. 
Colonel Smith soon discovered that Haidar was making overtures 
to the Nizam also, which the latter was prepared to accept. He 
accordingly withdrew part of his force, hut the Madras Grovcrn- 
ment insisted on three battalions remaining in the Nizamis camp, 
as proof of confidence. This force was soon afterwards reduced 
to five companies, and the latter were suffered by the Nizam 
to depart within a few days of the actual outbreak of hostilities 
between Haidar and the British. 

While the Nizam’s army was approaching Bangalore from the 
north, a respootahle force of 3,000 foot, 500 of whom wore British, 
was despatched from Madras with the objeot of seizing the 
Baramahal. The mud forts of Vauiyambadi, Tirnppattur and 
Kaveri-patnam fell without serious opposition, and on Jui,io 3rd an 
unsuooessful attempt was made to storm Krishnagiri. The siege 
was then converted into a blockade, the prosooution of which 
absorbed the energies of the whole force, and precluded further 
active operations. 

On his return from the Nizam’s oamp near Bangalore, Colonel 
Smith was direoted to assume general command of the British 
troops in the BaramahSil. In the latter part of August the com- 
bined armies of Haidar and Nizam Ali^ descended the Krishnagiri 

^ Smith estimated the relative strength of the armies as follows : — 


l^uam Ali 


Cavalry. 

... 30,000 

Infantry. 

10,000 

OUIJH, 

60 

Haidar 

... 

12,860 

18,000 

40 


Total 

... 42,800 

28,000 

109 

British— 

Enropean 


30 

800 


Hative 

... 

... 

5,000 

16 

Muhammad All 

... 

... 1,000 

... 

... 


Total 

... 1,030 

6,800 

16 
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Passes, and on the 25th, the transport cattle whioh were grazing in 
the vioiaitj oi the British oamp near Eakankarai,^ wore surprised 
and driven off. Smith’s cavalry hastily moved out for their 
recovery, and were nnoxpootodly assailed hy very superior numbers 
under Makhdum Ali, who charged them into the very lines of tho 
encampment after destroying about one-third of thoii* •* number, and 
carried off tho greater part of the cattle.^ 

Tho same evening Haidar appeared before Kavori-patnam, which 
was held by Captain McKain, with three companies of tho 3rd 
Battalion of Coast Sepoys. Two assaults were delivered and 
repulsed ; but Captain McKain, finding tho place untenabb^, capitu- 
lated on August 27th. 

By this time Colonel Wood was advancing with reinforcements 
from Trichinopoly towards Tiruvannamalai,® and it became a 
matter of vital moment that Colonel Smith should join him. 
Smith, crippled by tho loss of cattle on the 25th, was unable to 
move till the 28th. Ho foil back eastward, reaching Siiigarapot 
on the 30th, Pa]U-pa.tti on tlu^ 31st, and Chongam on Soptombor 
Ist. Haidar followed close on his h(‘ols. 

It was lucky for the British tha.t ho did not forestall thorn and 
seize the Chongam Pass. On Soptonibor 2nd ^ Sni ith turned to bay 
at Chengam and won a victory. In this action ho lost 18 ISuro- 
poans and 67 sepoys killed and wounded ; tho onomy lost *1,000 men, 
64 guns and a vast quantity of stores.^ Smitli thou proooo.iod to 
Tiruvannamalai. Pinding no provision there, ho was coni polled to 
move further eastward in search of supplic's. On Sofil, ember 8th 
ho was joined by Colonel Wood, and on tho l*lth ho retraiuid his 
steps to Tiruvannamalai. There on tho 26th ho brought on a 
pitched battl(3 with Hai<lar and won a decisive victory.’'* Tho 
Nizam and his army bolted, 55 field pieces wer(» taken, and Haidar 
was oompellcd to retire into tho Baramahal. Colonel Smith, 
unablo for want of supplies to follow up his victory, dispersed his 
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• Now !i railway station l)C‘t.w(*on Tiriip])aLtfn* and SftinalpaiLi. 

“ Wilks 

Oommorily hut wroriijly oallod “ Trinomaloo, ” “ Triiionnilly ” (^to., old. 

Wilks ostiniatcs tiu^ loss oT l.ho oonU'dia’iiltts at 4,000 rntni and tM* with 
tiiuihrils. Th(^ loss to tli(^ IJritish was 170 iikmi killod nnd woundod. 

•* His total I'orco arnountod to lO, i:iU olUnitivo nioii with I, .500 hud horso. 


KuroiJoan Infantry 


1,100 

Native Infantry 


0.000 

Kur()[j(ui.n riuvalry 


.50 

Native (.’iivalry 


1,500 

Fiold Piocos 

... 



• According to W'ilks, Vihort and Kortoscuc tho hattJo of (Jhongam was fought 
on ISeptemhoi* Urd. 
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army into cantonments at Vellore, Oonjeeveram, Wandiwash and 
Trioliinopoly for the rainy season, and himself prooeedod to Madras 
in the hope of effecting* some improvement in the departments of 

Supply. . 1 

For a month the discomforted confederates remained at Matttir^ 
each blaming the other for the disaster at Tiruvannamalai. Early 
in November Haidar, led by the coutinnod inactivity of the British 
to believe himself safe from molestation, resumed the offensive, 
recaptured Tiruppattur on the 5th, and Vaniyambadi on the 7th, 
and appeared before Ambiir on the 10th. Vaniyambadi was 
surrendered by Captain Eobinson, on parole not to serve again 
during the war, a promise which (apparently under Government 
orders) he subsequently brote.^ 

Captain Calvert’s spirited defence of Ambtir was ended on 
December 7th by the appearance of Colonel Smith with a detach- 
ment from Vellore. On the following day Smith came in touch 
with Haidar at Vaniyambadi. Haidar fought a rear-guard action, 
retiring as soon as his retreat was secured, and abandoning 
Vaniyambadi. In this action Haidar’s corps of European horse, 
under Monsieur Aumont, moved off in a body and joined the 
English army.® The main body of tho latter had to halt at 
Vaniyambadi to await provisions from AmbOr, but Colonel Tod 
with the advance guard occupied Tiruppattiir ou the 9th. Tho 
allies retreated towards Kaveri-patnam, tho dofoncos of which had 
been so strengthened by Haidar since its capture, that Colonel 
Smith, meanwhile reinforced by Colonel Wood, who had advanced 
from Triohinopoly by the Singarapot Pass, declined to attack it. 

At this juncture the allies learned of demonstrations by the 
Bombay Government against Mysore from the West Coast, and by 
Bengal troops from the Northern Ciroars against Haidarabad, and 
of a revolt of the Nayars of Malabar. In consoqueuoo of this, 
Haidar, on December 14th, despatched his heavy guns and baggage 
with Tipu to the West, and four days later Nizam Ali hurriedly 


^ Wilks gives the name “ Oalaimnttoor.’* It is known that Haidar on one of 
his marches crossed the river at Knmbaya-nalldi’, which is only 4 miles from 
IramattHr. As Matttlr, however, is easier to roach from Singarapet, and stra- 
tegically covers Krishnagiri and Kaveri-patnain, the probiibilities favour MattQr 
as the place of Haidar’s halt. 

^ In December this Captain Eobinson was second in command at Erodo, when 
it was sarrendered to Haidar under disgraoefnl circmnstanccs. Haidar, after 
promising that the garrison should be allowed to proceed on parole to Trichino- 
poly, sent them all to the dongeons of Seringapat-am. His plea was that 
Eobinson’s broken word of honour absolved him from his own promiso. 

® Wilks I, p. 326. This troop of foreign hussars numbered about 60 men, of, 
Wilson Madras Army^ i, p, 280, 
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re-asoeaded the Ghats. Haidar, before foUowiag his main army, 
made one vigorous attempt in person to cut off a convoy, composed 
of the’ 1st Battalion^ of Sepoys in charge of provisions, advancing 
under Captain E. V. Eitzgerald from Tiruvannamalai, Smith 
anticipated the move, and despatched Major Thomas Fitzgerald^ 
with two companies of Grenadiers, the 5th Battalion® of Sepoys, 
and two field-pieces to reinforce the convoy before Haidar could 
attack it. Haidar attacked the united forces in person on 
December 29th, with a force of 4,000 horse, 2,000 foot and 5 guns, 
and was badly beaten. Immediately after this, Haidar followed 
his main army up the Ghats, leaving Makhdum Sahib with a 
strong force, mainly cavalry, to watch the British, and act on 
their supplies. At the same moment the British army was com- 
pelled to fall back eastward on its communications, to save itself 
from starvation. 

For seven months Haidar was fully occupied with affairs in 
the north and west, and the field was clear for the British forces. 
Divided counsels paralysed efficient action. The Government 
wished to invade the Balaghat, and strike directly at Bangalore 
and Soringapataui. Ooloiiol Smith realised that his force was quite 
inadequate for the campaign without any proper commissariat, and 
proposed to occupy the whole of the country contiguous to the 
frontier, from Vaniyambadi through the Baramahal and Talaghat 
dowm to Dindigul and Palghat, with a view to establishing depots 
as a base for subsequent operations. The result was an attempt to 
carry out both plans with a force inadequate for either. 

The army was formed into two columns. Colonel Smith with 
1,500 Europeans and 7,500 sepoys was to invade tho Balaghat, 
Colonel Wood with 600 Europeans and 4,400 sopoys to reduce the 
lowland forts in detail.* On February 23rd tho former appeared 
before Kilveri-patnam, which was promptly abandoned. He then 
received orders to proceed to the camp of tho Nizam at Pungan-Qr. 
The Nizam had made overtures of peace to Colonel Smith as early 
as December 1707. A treaty was concluded between the Nizam and 
the Nawab on February 23rd, which was signed by tho members of 
Council on the 2dth idem. Shortly afterwards Smith rotitrned to 


^ Now fche eish Pionoerw. 

® Now the G-ltli Pionoerfl. 

® Colonel Binith’s column was composed of tlic 1st and 2nd European 
Ilegiments, a detachment of artillery, the Foreign, Legion, Capt. Achmat^’s 
Bengal Battalion, and the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 13th, Idith and IGth Madras Batta- 
lions. Colonel Wood’s dotaohment consisted of the Srd European Regiment, 
a party of artillery, the 4th, 7th, 8th and llth‘T5attalions, and 5 oompanics of 
the 10th, 
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Column. 
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the Baramahal, and undertook the blockade of Krishnagiri, which 
did not surrondor till May 2nd. 

On June 8th an advanced detachment of the British army, 
under Colonel Donald Oampbell,^ moved from Krishnagiri and 
ascended the Pass of Budi-kota^; on the 16th Vonkatagiri-kota 
was occupied, and the direct road to Vellore via Poddanay akan • 
dargam secured. On the 23rd, Mulb^al was taken, on the 28tb, 
Kolar. Meanwhile Colonel Smith, with the main army, had 
ascended the Budi-kota Q-hat, and arrived at Araleri, w'hore he 
directed Colonel Campbell to rejoin him. On July 3rd the united 
forces moved via Bagalur for the siege of Hosur, which fell on 
the 11th. 'I’he Bagalur Poligar, a foudatory of Haidar, prudently 
abstained from hostilities with the English, “ at the same time 
representing to Haidar his inability to resist, and tho necessity of 
temporizing imtil he had a better opportunity of evincing his 
allegiance.’’^ Shortly after the fall of Hosur, a detachment 
under Captain Cosby seized Anekal and Denkani-kota.. Several 
days were then wasted by the attempt of a detachment under 
Colonel Lang to occupy a number of villages sniTounded by almost 
impenetrable jungles between Denkani-kota and the Kaveri, a 
move which Muhammad Ali thought might increase his revenues, 
but which could not be of any conceivable strategical importance. 

At Hosur, Smith was Joined by tho adVanc^e guard of Morari 
Rao, the Maratha ruler of Gooty, whose stTvicos had been 
bargained for by the British and secitrod. Smith then movod to 
Hoskote, where, on August 4th, he was joined by Morari Rao in 
person. On that very day Haidar ro-entorod Bangalore. 
Haidar’s first move was a night attack on thc^ camp of Morari Rao 
at Hoskote ; the attack -was repulsed (August 22nd). Both armicss 
now turned their attention to tho advance of Colonol Wood. 

This ofiicer had begun his task of reducing the lowland forts 
with the siege of Tenkarai-kottai, which ca pitulated, on tho evo of 
assault, on February 12th. DbarmapTiri was carried by assault. 
The slaughter of the defenders was so severe that only one other 
garrison (that of Erode) dare face Wood’s storming party. The 
forts of Salem, Attur, Senda-mangalam and Namakkal surrondored 
without a blow. Wood then crossed tho Kaveri, secured the 
passes from Coimbatore to tho plateau, and penetrated to Palghat. 
Donbling back through the south of Coimbatore District, by 
August 3rd he was master of Dindigul. He then received orders 


1 Colonel C‘xinpbeir8 force comprised detaoliments of the 1st and 3nd 
European Eegrimeiits, and of tlie 3rd, 5th, 14fch and ICth Battalions. 

* For the Bftdi-kOta Ghat Tide Vol. II, p. 108. 8 Wilks, i, p. 340. 
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to join Smith in Mysore. Marchmg via the Toppur Pass, he 
reached Erishnagiri on September 1st. 

Colonel Wood was expected to reach Bndi-kota on September 
5th, and move thence to Malfir on the 6th. Colonel Smith, 
however, having lost touch with Haidar on the 3rd, thought it 
wise to advance and meet Wood’s force. He threw hia baggage 
into Maltir on the 6th, and on the 6th morning advanced towards 
Biidi-kota. The move was a fortunate one, and might have led to 
Haidar’s destruction, but for the fool-hardiness of Colonel Wood.^ 
Haidar, carefully concealing his movements, had taken up such a 
position at a bend of the defile up which Wood must march, that 
he could enfilade the advancing troops from chosen positions, and, 
taking advantage of the ensuing confusion, annihilate the British 
force. As Smith advanced, he received early intelligence of the 
movements of Wood and Haidar, and realised that the latter 
could be trapped. He sent messengers to apprise Colonel Wood 
of his intentions. He shortly afterwards reached the comer of the 
defile where he hoped to attacx Haidar, when both he and Haidar 
wore startled by “ a regular salute which Colonel Wood thought 
proper to fire in honour of Colonel Smith on receiving* the mossago 
of his approach.” . Tho warning was enough, Haidar withdrew 
and Smith and Wood joined their forces without opposition, but the 
chance of dealing the enemy a severe blow was lost. Haidar now 
offered tho cession of tho Baramahal, and an indemnity of ten 
lakhs, as tho prico of peace. Tho terms wore rojoctod. Tho 
Government were soon to repent their rashness in rejecting those 
proposals. 

The British army next moved on KolSr. Meanwhile Haidar 
recovered MulbOgal. On October 3rd Wood^ retook tho Peta 
and failed at tho Fort-. On the following day Wood was attacked 
in force by Haidar, and barely escaped defeat. 

Towards the end of October, Smith was summoned by tho 
Government to Madras, and on November 14th ho sot out from 
Kdlax towards Yenkatagiri-kota with Muhammad Ali and tho two 
Deputies, with whom Government had thought fit to hamper the 
discretion of thoir Command er-in-Chief. Smith’s column moved 


^ Smihli’s force comprised the let and 2nd European Begimonts, tho 1st, 3rd 
and 5th Battalions and Achniuty’fl Bengal Battalion- Wood had with him tho 
3rd Eegiment o£ Europeans, the 8th and 11th Battalions of Sepoys and 4 com- 
panies of the ^th Battalion. 

® In oonseqnenoe of the displeasure expressed by Oolonol Smith at Colonel 
Wood’s incomprehensible salute of September Ctb, the latter desired permission 
“^0 resign his oomniand, and Colonel Lang took his place. Colonel Wood, however 
resumed his command by the end of September. (Wilks, i, p. 845-346). 
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eastward to cover their march, Wood remaining in command at 
Kolar. On the first day’s march of the Nawab’s party, news was 
received that Haidar was attacking Hosiir. Smith accordingly 
detached the 2nd European Regiment and Captain Cosby’s 
Battalion of Sepoys to reinforce Wood. The remainder of Smith’s 
force, under Major Fitzgerald, occupied V enkatagiri-bota, to oo-ver 
the retreat of the Nawab and the Deputies. 

On November 16th Wood marched to the relief of Hosur.^ 
On the 17th he reached B§galur and deposited there his baggage, 
camp equipage and surplus stores, with two brass 18-poundors, as 
a preliminary to a night attack on Haidar’s camp. From Bagalur 
to Hosur is miles. Wood started from Bagalur at 10 p.m., and 
reached Hosur at 7 a.m. on the morning of the 18th. Haidar 
allowed him to enter the fort unmolested. His cavalry kept 
Wood^s force amused with demonstrations in all directions, while 
his infantry by a flank march proceeded to Bagalur. It was 
not till 2 p.M. that the sound of firing to the north convinced 
Colonel Wood of the situation. He hastily retraced his stops to 
Bagalur, but arrived too late. Haidar, without attempting an 
attack on the Fort, had entered the Feta, packed nearly the 
whole of the stores and baggage of the British army on his 
carts, tumbrils and gun-carriages, and marched thorn off to Banga- 
lore with the two 18-poundors. By tho time Wood reached 
Bagalur, nearly the whole of Haidar ’s army was out of sight. 
An awful panic in the Peta had resulted in tho loss of over 2,000 
human lives and as many bullocks. 

On November 20th, Wood returned to Hosur, and gave the 
garrison what ammimition and stores ho could spare. On tho 21st 
he marched via Bagalur to AralSri, whore thoro was a small supply 
of provisions. There ho was attacked in force by Haidar on the 
22nd and 23rd, and was only saved from annihilation by tho arrival 
of Major Fitzgerald from Venkatagiri-k5ta, with every man ho 
could muster. On . Fitzgerald’s approach, Haidar, thinking ho 
had the dreaded Smith to deal with, drew off to a rospootful 
distance, and permitted the united forces of tho British to proceed 
to Venkatagiri-kota. Wood was sent under arrest to Madras and 
Colonel Lang took command. 

As soon as Haidar discovered that Smith was no longer in tho 
field against him, ho throw to the winds all anxiety for tho safety 
of Bangalore. Early in November Fazl-uUa-Khan had boon 
organizing a force at Seringapatam, and towards the end of tho 


^ His force coiisiBtecl of the 2nd and 3rd Eeropean Regimonts (about 700 men) 
and 5 Battalions of .Sepojs, among them the Gth, 11th and 16th, 
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montli, lie swooped down on Ooimbatoro District throug'h. the Passes 
of Gajalhatti and KavSri-puram.^ On December 6tb E aider 
himself marched into the Baramahal vi^ Palakodu, and debonohed 
on the Talaghat through the Toppnr Pass. Foni’ days later, Major 
Fitzgerald started in pursuit with a seloet force of 5,000 men^, but 
ho could not come up with Haidar. Colonel Wood’s short-lived 
conquests in the B^ramahal and Salem were garrisoned mostly by 
the troops of the Nawab, without any mixture of English sepoys. 
Capture after capture was reported to Fitzgerald, Dharmapuri 
on December 6th, Tenkarai-tottai on the 7th, Omalur 12th, Salem 
15th, Namakkal 17th, Karur 19th, Erode 25th, Dindigul 3lst. 
Fitzgerald pushed straight for Triohinopoly. Lang fell back from 
K51ar on Vellore. Within six weeks Haider had won back every 
post that had been taken from him except Krishnagiri, Venkata- 
giri-kota andKolar, the first of little strategic value, the other two 
untenable. Haider’s final move is famous in history. When 140 
miles south of Madras, he suddenly despatched his whole army, 
guns and baggage, through the Baramahal, reserving for his 
purpose only 6,000 horso and 200 choson foot. With these he 
marched 130 miles in throe days and a half, and on March 29th ho 
appeared with his cavalry before Madras. He dictated peace on 
his own terms. A treaty was signed on April 3, 1769, stipulating 
the mutual restitution of prisoners and places, and a mutual 
defensive alliance.® 

The Second Mysore War is a tedious record of disaster from 
the British point of view. Throughout the War, Salem District 
was Haidar’s own, and its soil was nover violated by the tread of 
hostile troops. The Treaty of Mangalore was signed on March 
11, 1784 and under it the ntaius quo ante was restored. The 
Company was not in position to claim a foot of Salem soil. 

At the ond of Dcoomhor 1789 Tipu attacked the Travauoore 
Linos and was boaton off. In April 1796 ho carried thorn by storm. 


1 An interesting ncoonnt of the KavOri-piiram Ghut is given by Uuclianan, 
Vol. I, pp. 106-422. His itinerary was Siva-samudram, ButtOgalam, “ Pallia ** 
Bingilnallftr, llannur, Kandlialli, Maratahalli, Naclukkuval, Ghikka-Kaval, 
KrivCri-pnram. Of. Uovan, Thirty Year,'i in India^ I, p. 53, sq. 

* Rnropoan and Native Cavalry ... ... 500 

3rd Regiinenli Knropoan Infantry — 360 

Grenadier Companies Ist and 2nd RegimoiitiH ... 160 

Five Battalions of Sepoys 4,000 

8 six-poundovs, 6 three-pounders aiid a detail of artillery men. Tho Sopoy 
Battalions wore tho 3rd, 6th, (Jtb, 13Mi and 16th. 

® “ In case either of tho contracting parties shall bo attacked, they shall, from 
thoir rospootive countries, mutually assist caoh other to drive them out,*' 
Aitohison’s Treaties, Vol. V, p. 253). 
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This began the Third Mysore War. The English formed an 
alliance with the Marathas and NizS^m to curb Tipti’s 
aggressiveness. 

The first stage of the War was mostly confined to operations in 
Coimbatore and Salem. Greneral Medows left Triohinopoly on 
May 26th/ seized Karuron June 15th, and proceeded to reduce 
the fortresses scattered over Ooitnbatore in detail. Coimbatore 
itself was occupied without resistance on July 21st. Erode fell on 
August Sth, and Dindigul on August 23rd. A force was sent 
against PaAghat, and another against a body of 4,000 horse which 
Tipn had posted in the country for observation. This force was 
driven up the GFajalhatti Pass, and Satya-mangalam was surprised 
and taken, But these operations, while leaving Medows master of 
Coimbatore, had split his army into three divisions between 
Palghat, Coimbatore and Satya-mangalam. Tipu, hitherto 
inactive, now began to move. On the 2nd September, at the head 
of 40,000 men, he left Seringapatam, passed south through the 
Grajalbatti Pass (September 11th) and crossed the BhavSni river 
(September 12th). The moves and counter-moves of the next few 
days compelled Medows to return from the line of the BhavSni to 
Coimbatore, where he concentrated his scattered forces between 
September 18th and 26th. Meanwhile Tipu marched on Erode, 
which at his approach was evacuated (September 25th). By this 
move he recovered several of the places taken, and inflicted several 
minor reverses on the British arms. 

Meanwhile a_ second English field force, 9,500 strong, had 
concentrated at Ami under Colonel Eelly.^ On September 24th 
that offioer died, and the command devolved on Colonel Maxwell. 
Exactly a month later (October 24th) Maxwell entered Tipn’s 
territory near Vaniyambadi; on November 1st he approached 
Erishnagiri, but, instead of attacking, drew o£E and fixed his head- 
quarters at Kaveri-patnam (November 3rd). 

As soon as Tipn heard of Maxwell’s advance, he started post- 
haste for the Baramahal. By November 9th Tipn’s light cavalry 
reached Eaveri-patnam. On the 12th Tipu appeared in full force, 
and attempted, by a variety of evolutions, to find the means of 
attacking Maxwell with advantage; bnt the strong position 
assumed by that officer, his admirable dispositions and his prompti- 
tude in anticipating every design, frustrated these intentions, and 
the Sultan drew ofP . The same manoeuvres were repeated on the 


^ His force amounted to about 16,000 men. 
Armj^ ii, p. 191. 


* For details see Wilson, II, p. 199 , 


For details see Wilson, Madras 
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13th and 14th. Meanwhile Medows had started in pnrsnit of 
Tipn. He crossed the Kaveri on November 8th ; on the 14th he 
encamped at the south extremity of the Pass of Toppur. On the 
following day he cleared the Pass, and reached a camping ground 
at the northern extremity, situated about 29 miles from EavSri- 
patnam. Here a camp was espied, six miles away. Thinking 
it was Maxwell’s, the English, fired three signal guns. In five 
minutes every tent in the supposed English camp was struck, and 
heavy columns were seen in full march to the west. Medows now 
realised that he was in sight of Tipu’s army. He did not give 
pursuit, his junction with Maxwell was more important. This 
was effected on the 1 7th at Pula-halli, 12 miles south of Eaveri- 
patnam.^ Tipu now decided to double back through the Toppur 
Pass, and try his fortune in the Oamatio. On the 18th both 
armies were in motion, both pointing to the Pass of Toppur, and 
both intending to clear it in two easy marches. The two armies 
were actually preparing to encamp^within four miles of each other, 
before they discovered each other’s prosonco. Tipu’s columns had 
entered the Pass by the time the main body of the English army 
arrived on the camping ground. It was a golden opportunity 
for cutting off a portion of the enemy’s’infantry, and attacking the 
remainder while entangled in the Pass, Medows lot the chance 
slip. Tipu’s army cleared the Pass, with the exception of three 
infantry battalions in the rear of the main column, which were 
intercepted and compelled to retreat in the opposite direction, and 
the majority of the cavalry, which disappeared towards Penna- 
garam, and rejoined tho main body by a oirouitous route some days 
later. Tipu held on without halting for Triohinopoly, and 
Medows’ campaign was rendered abortive. 

Shortly after, Medows was called to Madras to confer with 
Lord Cornwallis, who arrived there on December 12th. His 
arrival marks the second stage in the War. The English now had 
a definite objective, namely, Seringapatam. The Q-ovemor-General 
concentrated at Vellore on Eebruary 10th. To meet his advance, 
Tipu doubled back from the Oamatio via Chengam and Palakddu. 
Cornwallis had feigned the invasion of the Baramahal. His real 
intention was to advance on Kolar by the Mogili Pass, west of 
Ohittoor. This plan he carried out on Eebrnary 17th, and on the 
28th Kolar fell.* Bangalore was stormed on March 21st ; on May 
4th Cornwallis started for Seringapatam ; but the rains set in, his 
commissariat broke down, and he had to return to Bangalore. By 
July ho began a series of operations for the reduction of Tipu’s 
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^ For details of the brigading of tho oombinod forces, see Wilson, II, p. 201. 
* He marched via Chittoor, FalmanSr, Mnlbagal, Kdar, HqskOte, Bangalore. 
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outlying forts. Hosur^ Anobetti-durgain, Nilagiri, Eatnagiri, 
were taken without resistance. Some sharp fighting under Major 
Q-owdio was seen at Raya-kotaj when the lower fort was stormed 
on J uly 20th ; the upper fort surrendered two days later. About 
the same time Hude-durgam and other small hill forts capi- 
tulated.^ Garrisons wore placed in Etiya-kota, Anohetti-durgam 
and Hude-durgam. The other places were dismantled. In 
September the British directed their efforts to reducing tho 
country north of Bangalore. 

In October 1791 a diversion was caused in tho Baramahal by a 
force under Bakir Sahib, an active young ofifioer, son of tho 
venerable Eilledar of Dharwar. He descended into Ooimbatorc 
and entered the Baramahal by the Toppur Pass. His object was 
threefold ; (1) to throw reinforcements into Krishnagiri, (2) to 
harass the English oommunioations, (3) to sweep off in a southern 
direction the population and cattle of the whole District. Colonel 
Maxwell was despatched against him. The plunderers had 
ensconced themselves and their captives in the fort of Pennagaram. 
Colonel Maxwell appeared before the fort on October 31st, and 
called on the garrison to surrender. In reply, the flag of truce 
was fired upon. The fort was instantly assaulted and carried by 
escalade with little loss to the assailants ; hut of the garrison two 
hundred men were kiUod before the indignation of the troops 
oould be restrained. Bakir Sahib soon found tho Baramahal 
nntonable, thanks to Maxwell’s activity, and retired via Ohengam 
to the Ootomandel. 

Maxwell now proceeded to Krishnagiri, and seized tho Pota 
by surprise on November 7th. His attempts on tho Roek itsolf 
were repulsed. 

Soon afterwards Mao^vrell rejoined the main army, which was 
again preparing for the march on Seringapatam. What followed 
does not concern this narrative. Tipu was brought to his knees 
before the end of February, and a poaoo was ratified on March 1 9th 
which stripped Tipu of half his dominions, and crippled him with a 
fine of over thirty million rupees. By this treaty tho whole of the 
present Salem District, except Hosur Taluk, came under tho 
Company’s rule. 

The interval between the Third and Fourth Mysore Wars 
contains little of interest, except from an administrative point of 
view. This is dealt with in its proper place. The military forces 
were placed under the charge of Captain Alexander Read, the first 
Oolleotor, whose head-quarters were at Krishnagiri with the 15th 


^ iaoludiiig Ckendriiya-duigaiu, aeo nuto on p. 87. 
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Battalion.^ Tho 4t]i Battalion® was at Pennagaram, imder Captain 
Turing, wto died there in 1793. Tho 22nd Battalion was quartered 
under Captain Oram at Sankaridrng, with a detachment under 
Lieutenant Maodonald at Salem, The quarters of the 23rd 
Battalion 'were fixed at Attur under Captain Oamphell, and a 
detachment under Lieutenant Lang was posted to Namakkal.® 

The last Mysore War possesses little of interest so far as it 
eonoerns Salem District. Tipu never had a ohanoe. His whole 
force did not exceed 38,000 foot and 15,000 horse. His territory 
was invaded from Coorg hy Grenoral Stuart with 6,400 men, from 
the Baramahal hy Q-eneral Harris with a well equipped army of 
nearly 30,000. Colonel Eead (the first Collector of Salem) secured 
abundant supplies for the advancing troops. Greneral Harris left 
Vellore on February 11, 1799, and marched through the vale of 
Ambur. On the 18th he was joined by the Nizam’s contingent 
“ consisting of above 6,000 of the Company’s troops subsidised by 
His Highness ; about the same number of his own infantry, in- 
cluding a proportion of Peron’s, the late French corps, now 
commanded by British ofBcors, and a largo body of cavalry.”^ On 
the 28th, this army encamped at Kari-mangalam. Thence it 
proceeded via Palakodu and “ Suntamarinelly ” to Eaya-kota, whore 
it encamped on March 4th. Hostilities began on the 5bh, when 


^ Davis-ki-jaltan, now tlie 76th Oarnatio Infantry. 

* Baillie-ki-paltan, now tho 64tli Pioneers. Tlie followinj^ additional infor- 
mation has been farnishocl by tho courtesy of Oa}>Luin H. F. Mnrland from tlio 
rogitnontal rooords of the 64th Pioneers (Baillie-ki-paltaa), At tho close of 
liostilities in 1792 a detachnicnL of the 4 tli Battalion of about 50 strong*, was 
posted at Virabhadra-dtir^^am, and another about 130 strong, at Tirnppatttlr. Jn 
1794 there were detachments at Virabhadra-dorginu (Lt. Mao Use), Tiriippattflr, 
Cheudruya-durgam and Solappftdi. In 1795 the rogimont was stationod at Haya. 
kota under Captain Gabriel Dovetou, with detachments at Virabhadra-durgam 
(Lt. MaoBae) Ohendraya-dnrgam (Lt. MaoGxegor) and Eangundi (Lt. Grant). 
In 1797 and 1798 there were detachments at Salem (300 strong under Captain 
Tnnes), Virabhadra-durgam (Lt. Brown), Chendrilya-durgam (Lt, Cormiok) and 
FCangundi (Lt. Symons). Ohendraya-dnrgam lies about one mile from l^am- 
manda-halli, in the extreme west of Erishnagiri Taluk. Kuins of fortifications 
and other buildings arc still to be seen on tlio hill-top, and on tho plain to tho 
north is a plot of land traditionally known as tho “ drill -ground.” Tho villago 
sito at tho foot of tho hill is no longer inhabitod. Chendraya-durgam is 
referred to in Allan’s Views as a small but strong bill fort which fell to Maxwell 
on July 23rd, 1791, the day after tho capitulation of Itaya-kota to Major Gowdie 
(p. 86 above). It is also mentioned as an important strategic stronghold in 
St^plmentarp Despatches of the Duhe of WeJlifujton^ edited by bis son (1868) 
Vol. I, pp. 55-67. 

® See Wilson, ii, p. 239. 

^ Main Army, 20,802 ; Ni/ain's detachment, 0,536 j Nizam’s Infantry, form 
orly French Corps, 2,G21 — Total, 29,969. 

^ Beatson, p. 63. 
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a detaohmeut imder Major John Ouppage oooupicd withon tresis 
tanoe the small hill forts of Nllagiri and Anohetti-dargam. Hude- 
dnrgam surrendered to Lient.-Ool. Oliver on the 7th, and Eatnagiri 
was ooonpied after slight resistance on the 8th. Meanwhile, 
on the 7th, General Harris had established his head-quarters at 
Kela-mangalam, and by the 9th his whole army was oolleoted there. 

At this moment Tipu was at Maddnr. A party of 1,600 horse 
had been detached to Hosnr, to watch the movements of the army, 
and to burn forage. It was the policy of General Harris to keep 
him in the dark, as long as possible, as to the route by which he 
would advance on Seringapatam. Three alternatives offered 
themselves. (1) The shortest route from Kela-mangalam was via 
Tali, Maralavadi and Eankanialli ; but the Pass of Tali had 
never been examined, and it appeared that, besides the uncertainty 
of finding it passable for heavy guns, the probable time it would 
require to explore and to repair it would more than counter- 
balance the advantage which might be gained on the distance ”• 
The routes (2) viaAnekaland Kankanhalli, and (3) via Anekal 
and Ohennapatna, had abeady been surveyed, the former having 
been traversed by Lord Cornwallis in May 1791. The Anekal- 
Kankanhalli route was determined on by General Harris after 
careful deliberation, the idea being to deceive Tipu into a belief 
that Bangalore was his first objective. 

Lord Harris moved from Kela-mangalam on March 10th. The 
Sultan’s horse harassed the advancing columns at first and suc- 
ceeded, near the village of Gulisandiram, in cutting up a light 
company of the rear-guard of the Nizam’s contingent. The army 
camped at Kalugondapalli (on the present Hosur-Tali road) for 
the night, and owing to delay in the transport, was compelled to 
halt there during the 11th. The march was resumed on the 12fch. 
On the 27th Tipu was defeated at Malavalli, and on May 4th 
Seringapatam was stormed and the Sultan slain. . 

In the division of territory which followed the capture of 
Seringapatam, the Balaghat taluks of Hosur, Denkani-kota, 
Kela-mangalam, Venkatagiri-k5ta, and Alambadi, with the 
Palaiyams of Bagaltir, Berikai and Sulagiri were added to Salem 
Distriot.i On November 5, 1799, a general redistribution of 
garrisons and detachments throughout the Presidency was effected, 
under the orders of Lord Olive, then Governor of Port St. George. 
Under these arrangements, Krishnagiri was selected as the head- 
quarters for the Baramahal, and Sankaridrug for the Talaghat 
while a garrison at Eaya-k5ta guarded the Balaghat. One 


^ Aitchison’s Treaties, V. p. 188. 
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Battalion of Native Infantry was allotted to Krislinagiri and 
Raya-kota ; one Battalion to Sankaridrag, and five companios were 
detached from the latter to garrison Salem, Namakkal and Attur ; 
Bjishnagiri, Eaya-kota and Sankaridrag were made Q-overnment 
Commands in the Centre Division of the Madras Army, while 
Salem, Namakkal and Attur were classed among “ other posts or 
stations which were occasionally oocnpied hy troops furnished by 
detachments from the principal stations/’ Krishnagiri, Raya-kota^ 
Sankaridrag and Atttir were made ordnance stations. The 
garrison at Pennagaram was apparently withdrawn. 

In 1814 four Native Veteran Battalions^ were formed for 
garrison duties, and shortly afterwards the garrisons of the District 
seem to have been reduced, for, between 1816 and 1851, the 
only troops, with few exceptions, which figure in the lists were 
detachments from Native Veteran Battalions. 

In 1823 Salem seems to have taken precedence of Sankaridrag 
as the chief military station in the Balaghat. By 1824 Attur 
had ceased to bo a military station, by 1832 Namakkal had shared 
the same fate, and soon after 1832 Sankaridrag and Krishnagiri 
disappear from the list. 

In 1850 Salem was transferred from the Centre or Presidency 
Division, to the South or Trichinopoly Division of the Madras 
Army, and was allotted two companies of the first Native Veteran 
Battalion, and in the following year Es^ya-kota was attached to the 
Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by a company detached from 
Regiments stationed at . Bangalore. This arrangement continued 
till 1857, when a general redistribution of the army was brought 
into force, resulting in the withdrawal of detachments from out- 
posts, and the concentration of troops as far as possible in the 
head- quarters of Divisions and Brigades. Eay a- k5ta was handed 
over to a half company of . the 2nd or Ami Native Veteran 
Battalion, who were finally relieved by the Police in I860. 


1 let (in Madras) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Fort St. George. 
2nd (in Arni) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Ohinglepnt. 

Srd (in Ganjam) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Oliioaoole. 

4)th (in Dinignl) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Hindignl. 
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Population— G rowth- Density— L akguagk — Ekligionh — Ohristiaks — Boiuun 
Catholic Missions — London Mission — Lotheran Missions. Muhammadans — 
Mnharram. Hindus — V illages- Houses — Dress— Tattooing— Food — Games. 
Ekliqion — L BraUmanio— (A) Siva— (B) Vishnu. II. Pandava Cult 
III. Mamnatha Cult. IV. Ylra-Saivas. V. Giunia Dsvatas, comprising (A), 
Ayyauar Calt— (B) Sakti Onlts— (C) Demon Cults— Hook-swinging. Social 
Organisation— C aste— Eight and Left Hand Factions — Polity — Ordeals— 
Oaths. Customs — P ollution- Ghildbirth — Customs of Childhood— Marriage 
CuBtoms— Funeral Customs. Survey of Castes— (a) Brahmans- (B) Non- 
Brahmans — (1) Agricultural — (i) Tamil — Vcllalars — Pallia — Nattana — 

Agamndaiyans — Udaiyans - Vettuvans— Malaiyalis — (ii) I ’elugu— Kapus — 
Karamas — (iii) Kauarese — VakkiligaiS. (2) Pastoral — Idaiyans — Kurubas — 
Gollas. (8) Fishermen — Sembadavans. (4) Hunters — V edars and Bodars, 
(6) Ti'aders — Chettis — Balijas. (6) Industrial — (i) Weavers — Haikolars — 
DQvanga8'-(ii) Oil-pressers — Vaniyars— (iii) Toddy-drawers— Shanara — 
(iv) Potters — (v) Salt-workei*s — Uppiliyans — (vi) Mat-makers — Vodak- 
karans — (vii) Artizans — Kammalars. ( 1 ) Labourers — Oddara — Pallans. 
(8) Menials — Barbers — Dhobies. (9) Military Castes — MariLthas. (10) 
Sectarian — Lingayata. (11) Mendicants. (12) Miscellaneous — Kanakkans— 
Satanis — Koravas— Dommaras — Lambadis— Irulas. (18) Panchauias— 

Pariahs. 


Population, 


Though Consus Statistios caa 


Year. 

op ulation. 

1797 

. . . o9‘4,252 1 

1800 

612,871 2 

1835 

906,190 

1838 

898,2.33 

1850 

1,196,365 

1861 

1,493,221 

1866 

1,619,233 

1871 

1,966,996 

1878 

1,659,896 3 

1881 

1,698,640 

1891 

1,962,691 

1901 

2,204,974 

1911 

1,766,680 4 


claim no scientific accuracy prior 
to 1871, yet the estimates of 
population made at earlier periods 
since the British occupation are 
not without thoir interest. The 
marginal statement gives siioh 
figures as are available. It will 
be observed that, during a century 
of British Rule, the population 
has nearly quadrupled, an elo- 
quent testimony to tho Pax 
Britannica, The total for 1901 
was over half a million greater 
than the total population of Wales 
in that year ; after the excision of 


lEead’s estimate of 594,252 excludes, of ooui-se, the Balaghat. The estimate 
for 1850 exclusive of the Balaghat is 1,064,958. 

® The figures apply to South Salem and Coimbatore— vide part II, p. 68. 

* Famine Census. Drop due to Famine of 1876-77. 

^ Drop due to exclusion of Namakkal and Tiruppattftr Taluks. 
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Namakkal and Ticuppatttir, tho total for 1911 is about double that OHAP. III. 
of Wales less Glamorganshire. Population. 

Tho fluctuations in population since 1871 is a matter of great GrowUx of 
interest, in view of the devastations caused by the Great Famine of population. 
1876-77. From columns 2, 6, 7 and 8 of the subjoined statement . 
it will be seen that the Baramahal suffered far more than the 
Talaghat, and recovered much more slowly ; that the Balaghat 
fared worse even than the Baramahal, failing to recover itself for 
three decades ; and that, of the Talaghat taluks, Attur possesses 
by far the greatest power of resistance, being virtually famine- 
proof. It will also be noted that the rate of increase in tho decade 
1881-91 immediately following the Famine was, except in Hosur, 
nearly double that of the next decade (1891—1901) ; and that in 
the latter decade tho increase varies inversely with the decrease in 
1881. By 1891 the southern taluks had recovered theii equili- 
brium between population and food supply, and the northern 
taluks had not. 
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• Not known, us the Taluk boundaries wore mocliflod bol'ore the Ooiiaus of li)ll wus 
taken. 


The number of persons per square mile in 1911 was 280, against Density. 
230 for Wales in the same year. The density in the BSLl&ghat is 
161, in the Baramahal 224, in the Talaghat 392. Salem and 
Tinichengodu are the most thickly populated ialtiks, and Omalflr 
stands third. Next to Hostir, the most sparsely peopled area 
is Uttankarai.^ 


^ The following statement shows the numboi* of persons per sqnare mile in 
oaoh taluk in 1911 : — 


IlosUr 

161 

Salem 

.. 

487 

Krishnagiri ... 

27G 

OmaltLr 

... 

377 

Dharmapuri 

238 

TimohengOdu 


489 

Irttankarai ... 

172 

Attftr 

... 

247 
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With the sole exception of Salem City / the population fiho^s 
no very marked tendency to gravitate to towns, of which only 
seven are recognised in the Census Lists.® 

Out of every 1,000 of the population, 747 speak Tamil as their 
house language, 148 Telngu, 76 Kanarese, 22 Hindustani, 4 Pat- 
nhli and 3 Marathi. In other words* about three-fourths of the 
total population are Tamil, a little over one-eighth Telngu, and a 
little over one-sixteenth Kanarese. 

The percentage of Tamil- speakers is 81 in the Talaghat and 
74 in the Baramahal ; iu the Balaghat it falls to 43. Telngu is 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the District, owing to the 
number of Telngu ryots who settled in the Talaghat in the wake 
of Vijayanagar conquests. Kanarese on the other hand is most 
in evidence in the Balaghat, where it exceeds 30 per cent., and in 
the Northern Baramahal Taluks of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, 
where it is just under 10 per cent. In the remaining taluks of the 
District the Kanarese speakers are under 5 per cent., falling in 
Atttlr to 2 per cent- Hindustani, and also Marathi, are more fre- 
quently met with in the Balaghat and Baramahal than in tho 
Talaghat ; the proportion is highest in HosUr, Krishnagiri coming 
second. This is clearly due to the circumstance that Hosur and 
Krishnagiri have had a more martial past than the rest of the 
District. Patnuli (a dialect of Gujarati, sometimes written in 
Telugu characters) is confined to the silk-weavers of Salem. Tho 
Lambadi dialect is spoken by 855 persons, mostly in Hosur, 
Dharmapuri and Uttankarai, and 202 persons (mostly in 
’Crttankarai) are returned as speaking the Yerukala or Korava 
dialect. 

Tamil is understood threughout the District, except in certain 
parts of tho Balaghat where Kanarese predominates. The quality 
of the Tamil spoken is not pure, but a detailed account of the 
local dialect is beyond the scope of this book. Eyots are very apt 
to substitute I for r, and vice versa^ especially with foreign words ; 


Salem City increased from 10,000 in 1801 to 70,000 odd in 1901 — vide 
infra, Vol. II, p, 247. 


» — 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

naBipui-aiiL ... 

10,589 

ij,5r2 

15,238 

Attar 

9,295 

9,673 

10,992 

Krishnagiri 

9,726 

10,446 

10,887 

Dharmapiiri 

6,939 

8,102 

6,458 

HosUr 

6,766 

6,696 

5,9X3 

Kaveripatnam 

4,467 

4,964 

5,171 

TiraoheDgCda 

7,611 

8,196 

4,645 
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e.g.i ** lubber instead of ‘‘rubber,^’ or ‘^rantem^^ instead of OHAP. IIL 
lantern Not infrequently v (qj) is substituted for p or 6 (u) Lakotag . 
{e.g.f (SOQ/^^/r instead of 6©u^^/f), and sometimes y (in) takes the 
place of 8 (^) (e g., Srinivayan instead of Srinivasan). Another 
local peculiarity is the occasional substitution of k («) for b (u), 
the familiar name Subramaniyam is often corrupted 
to Sukkramani or Sukku, a change which suggests the familiar 
philological equation eqms = hippos. The letter is usually 
pronounced like ®r. 

Though most Muhammadans profess to speak HindustSni^ the 
house language of the Labbais is ordinarily Tamil, and of the Pin- 
jSxis Telugu (p. 104). The majority of the Muhammadans in the 
northern taluks are returned as speaking HindustSlni, but, in the 
ultra -Tamil Taluks of Tiruohengddu and AttOr, only two-thirds 
and one-haU, respectively, of the Muhammadans appear to know of 
the language. 

The polyglot character of the District must have presented 
serious difiSoulties to Bead and his Assistants. The paimaish records 
of Salem, AttfLr and Tiruchengddu are written in Tamil. One- 
fifth of those at tJttankarai are in Tamil, two-fifths in Kanaresej 
two-fifths in Marathi. The Marathi is corrupted with a number of 
Hindustani words. Nine-tenths of the Dharmapuri records are 
in Kanarese, the rest being in Marathi, Tamil and Hindi. 

In Krishnagiri, two-thirds are in Kanarese, one-third in Marathi' 

In Tiruppattilr, half are in Tamil, half in Telugu. Lastly in 
Hos^ three-fourths of the accounts are in Kanarese and one- 
fourth in Marathi. Marathi was the official language of the District 
till 1851, when Mr. Phillips procured the Board’s sanction for its 
abolition in revenue correspondence. In October 1854 the Board 
ordered that the practice of submitting Jamdhmdi accounts to their 
office in Msbrathi should be discontinued; thenceforward the 
Marathi language ceased to have any official existence in the 
District. 

Of every thousand inhabitants, 967 are Hindus, 26 Muham- kbligions, 
madans and 8 Christians. The Muhammadans are above the 
District average in Hosur (55 per mille), Krishnagiii (45), and 
Uttankarai (32) ; the Christians only in Salem and Attur (each 
13 per mille). The proportion of Muhammadans forthe District is 
less than half that for the Presidency. 

Ohristians in 1911 numbered 15,002 or less than one per cent. OnBisTiANB. 
of the total population. Of these, 584 were Europeans or Eurasians, 
and 14,418 were Indians. Of the Indian Christians, 13,801, or 92 
per cent, were Boman Catholics, the remaining 8 per cent, being 
divided among the various Protestant denominations ; 652 (rather 
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less than 5 per cent.) belonged to the London Mission,^ 177 to the 
rarions Lutiierau Missions, 124 were A.nglioans, and the remainder 
were attached to minor sects, or were unspecified. 

Bt. Francis Xavier, the Apostle of India, came from Portugal 
to G-oa in 1540, and made innumerable converts during the ten 
years of his ministration in the country. The work begun by him 
was taken up by the Jesuit Fathers to wards the end of the sixteenth 
century. In 1606 the celebrated Eobert de’Nobili, a relation of 
Pope Julius III, arrived in Madura, and entered on a career of 
preaching which lasted 40 years. His early work was in Madura. 

. Deeply versed in all the languages and customs of the country, 
he made himself “ all things to all men ” to win the people to the 
faith. He adopted the habit of life of the Brahmans, was attended 
by Brahman servants only, and observed in the minutest particulars 
the customs of those in whose midst he sojourned. 

In June 1623, after he had set the Christian Ohuroh at Madura 
on a firm basis, Eobert de’Nobili left Madura for the north. 
Tirumala Nayaka had but lately acceded to the throne, and had 
made Triohinopoly his residence. There were a few Christians at 
his Court, but de'NobiU could do little work among them, as every 
one was in a turmoil of warlike preparations. De’Nobili, therefore, 
pursued his journey to SSnda-mangalam (in Namakkal Taluk), 
where he was well received by the reigniug prince, Ramaohaudra 
Nayaka, a vassal of Madura, who offered him a handsome site on 
which to build a ohuroh. Eobert de’Nobili, however, intent on 
farther conquests, was forced for the moment to decline the 
gonerous offer, and pushed on to Salem, then ruled by Salapatti 
Nayaka, another feudatory of Madura. At the outset, the 
populace of Salem adopted an attitude of hostility to the efforts of 
the ‘‘groat Sanyasi. ” Every gate was shut against him, and 
he had to content himself with the shelter of a wretched chdvadi, 
exposed on all sides to wind and rain. Here he remained forty 
days, during which he feh seriously ill. At length one of the 
townsfolk, moved with pity, offered him the shelter of his house ; 
the offer was accepted, and everything at once assumed a new 


1 The mission returns give a botal of 1,108, which includes, no doubt, most of 
those who aro “ unapeoified ” in the Census returns. 

^ Mission work seoms rather stagnant, if the marginal figures are correct. 

The totals exclude figures for Namakkal 
Nunibor of and Tiruppattar. Evon then the total 
OhristianB. for 1911 is lower than that for 1901 by 

13,950 12 per cent., and hag e 7 on fallen below 

... ... 15,576 that of 1891 ; while the increase ho- 

lG,63i tween 1881 and 1901 is only 13 per cent. 

... ... 15,003 against 51 per cent, for tbo total popula* 

tion of the same taluks. 


Tear. 

1881 

1891 
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aspect. The preacher recovered his health ; the feelings of the 
people changed; those who had hitherto rejected the Apostle 
became eager to hear him. The Baja, of Salem expressed a desire 
to see him, and offered to grant him wliatever favour he desired. 
De^Nobili replied that he desired nothing bnt his friendship. The 
prince assured him he would always remain his friend, and 
allotted him a house in the Brahman quarter to live in.^ People 
flocfced to him for instruction, and a number of miracles won their 
conversion. Among his most earnest listeners was Tirumangala 
Nayaka, elder brother of Bamachandra Nayaka, the Eaja of 
Senda-mangalam, who had driven him from his kingdom. About 
the end of 1624, Robert de’Nobilileft Salem for Cochin to visit 
his Provincial. The Salem Mission seemed firmly established, 
and there was every prospect of Tirumangala Nayaka and his 
sons, the eldest of whom was heir-apparent of the Senda-mahga- 
1am chieftaincy, embracing Christianity. Political intrigues, 
however, made havoc of his plans, and Tirumangala Nayaka had 
to fl.ee for safety from Salem to the Raja of “ Moramangalam * 
There ho wrote to Robert de^Nobili to come and baptise him with 
his family. Robert responded to his call, but, thanks again to 
political intrigues, he met with a very cool reception at the hands 
of the Raja, who granted him no place of residence. Do’Nobili 
had to content himself with a wretched hovel. However, before 
long, Tirumangala brought him his four sons to be baptised, and 
after some hesitation he himself received baptism on Christmas 
Day, 1625. Numerous conversions followed, a church was built 
and the mission prospered. “Moramangalam” was placed in 
charge of Father Emmanuel Martinz,^ who had come with Robert 
de’Nobili from Cochin in the previous year, and Robert returned 
to Madura (1626 A.D.). 

The subsequent history of the “ Moramangalam” mission is lost.^ 
The zeal of tho Jesuit Missionaries, however, did not flag. 

1 Launay, Histoire de3 Misahyia de Vlnde, Vol. I, p. xiv, of. Uorfcrand 
La Miaaion du KadwrS^ Vol, 11, p, 226 to 251. 

® Possibly one of the Gatti Mudaliyars of Amarakundi, adjoining the 
modern village of Mara-mangalam ; vide p. 69, In Bertrand, Vol. IJ, p. 242, 
“ Moramangalam *’ is said to bo ** eight leagues from Salem*’. Mara-mangalani is 
about 6 miles north-west of Omalar. The Mudalis of Mara-mangalam aro 
mentioned in au inscription of the 14ith year of .Tatavarman Suudara- Pandya II, 
1290 A.D., vide G.l. No. 23 of 1900. 

® See Bertrand, Vol. II, pp. 251 and 271. According to Launay, p. xiv, Ant. 
Vico was in charge. 

* Father Martinz was in charge in 1026 (Bertrand, Vol. II, p. 271) jin 
Dooember 1628 Father Laerzio wrote “ The Fathers aro building houses, and 
ohurohes at Moramangalam and in a place near Salem,” but after 1(32B the letters 
are silent. 
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OHAP. ni. It is possible that in 1648 Robert de’Nobili revisited the 
Ohbibtianb. Christian settlements he had founded on his way to jMylapoie 
where he spent the last eight years of his life.^ In abot^fc 1650 the 
Mysore Mission was founded from Goa, and their oenire of opera^ 
tions appears to have been Seringapatam. In 1675 Father Jean de 
Britto visited Dhannapuri, where he found a flourishing mission in 
charge of two European priests, Fathers Antoine Eibeira and 
Moucoiarelli®, whom he describes as “ Missionaries of Mysore.’^ ® In 
1678 Omalto and Salem are spoken of as Missionary provinces*’ 
attached to the Madura Mission.^ Between 1678 and 1685 no 
fewer than six Fathers in the Madura Mission died, and, owing 
. to the paucity of workers, the Madura Mission handed over a 
large tract of country, including most of Coimbatore District and 
part of Salem, to the Mysore Mission.® It is also recorded that 
Father de Britto, after his return from Europe, made his way from 
Gingee through the wild forests of the Javadis to Dhannapuri 
whence he proceeded to the Marava country, the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom in 1693. 

Meanwhile, in 1663, the Capuchins landed in Pondicherry and 
assumed oharge of the European congregations. In 1 689 the 
Jesuit Fathers, who had been expelled from Siam, took over mis- 
sion work among the Indians. Another wave of missionary 
enthusiasm brought Father Beschi, ® with a body of priests from 
Goa, to evangelise the Tamils. Early in tho eighteenth century 
there were mission stations at ‘^Capinagati’^ and ‘'Caguti in 
Hostir Taluk, and a letter from Father San lago to Father 
ManoelSavay, dated Capinagati, ^ August 8, 1711 relates how 
Father Dacunha was ill-treated and wounded at Caguti, and died 
of his wounds at Capinagati. It was perhaps in the early part 


^ Kobert de’lTobiU died on January 16, 1666, at the age of 80. 

® Bertrand, Vol. Ill, p. 265. 

® According to the account prepared for Mr. LeFannby Father Thirion 
they were called Snsia-pere-Swamiar and Antoniar. “ Tradition has it that, in 
the onteet a Enropean priest was appointed ezolnsiyely to minister to the 
higher castes and was called the ‘ Priest of Brahmans’, ^hile another, caUed 
* Pandaram-Swami ’ ministered to the Pariahs, so that oaste prejudices should 
not stay the progress of oouTersions.” 

* Bertrand, Vol. Ill, p. 296. 

* These partionlars haye been Isindly supplied by the Eey. Father 
Besse of Triohinopoly. 

® Father Besohi seryed the Madura Mission from 1711 to 17^0, when he 
retired to the Malabar Coast. He died there on February 4, 1747, 

^ See JHaaioTis de V Inde, Vol. I, p. Ixiy. Capinagati is probably to be identi- 
fied with ZappiganatM, half a mile north of Kela-mangalam, and Caguti might 
be Zadtidi, 7 miles south-east of Kela-mangalam. If these identificatioziB are 
correct, M. Launay should haye written ** south-east ** instead of “ south-west ** 
but the distances giyen by h i m are approximately aoourate. 
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of the eighteenth century that the Christian settlemerit of Tigalara- OKAP. III. 
halli (l-J miles north of Tali), was colonised from Dharmapuri and Oh ristia ks. 
G-anjam (Seringapatam), under Goanese influence. From 
Tigalara-halli the community migrated^ to Matagonda-palli, 
where land was granted them, it is said,hy the villagers, in 
gratitude for rains which fell in a season of drought in answer 
to the prayers of the new settlers. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century it was estimated that 
the numher of conveiis amounted to three millions. But misfor- 
tune was at hand. In 1773 the Society of Jesus was suppressed, 
a misfortune felt as irreparable to the present day, for the 
missions of India, fouuded at the price of so many privations, being 
deprived of their missionaries, many of the Christian communi- 
ties were lost, and it was not till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the work could be seriously taken on hand.’ As 
a temporary measure, on the destruction of the Order, the care of 
their congregations was made over to the Bishop of Verapoly. 

In 1776 the Mission of the Karnatio was entrusted to the j^iests 
of the Paris Society of Foreign Missions, in whose charge Salem 
District still remains. But before the work of reconstruction 
could be got under way, a still more serious blow to the Christian 
cause in Salem District was inflicted by the persecutions of Tipu. 

The history of Tipu’s persecution conoerns more directly the 
history of Mysore. It began in 1784, and continued till 1787, 
when Tipii received the envoys of Louis XVI, and negotiations 
were opened for its cessation. Meanwhile mission aries were expel- 
led, churches destroyed, and Indian Obisstians given the choice 
between the “ Honour of Islam and death.’’ The Christian com- 
munities at “Oapinagati and Caguti^’ vanished. The ehiirohcs 
at Tigalara-balli, Chikkana-halli (near Anekal) and Selve-kuppam 
(near Matagonda-^palli) wore swept away, and all that remains is 
a tamarind tree in Tigalara-halli, and a stone cross in each of the 
other two hamlets, which mark the traditional site of the buildings 
which perished. Orders wore given for the destruction of Kovilur 
(near Adaman-kottai) and Kadagattur, but these two settlements, 
as well as Edappadi and Kalkaveri, appear to have survived the 
storm. 

On the defeat of Tipn after the Third Mysore War, the work 
of reconstruction began in earnest, under the auspioes of the 
famous Ahb6 Dubois,* who “ fled from the horrors of the French 

^ The reason for tliiB migration and its date are not known, vide Laniiay , 
loo. oit. 

® P6re Thirion, loo. cit. 

s Vido letter of the Ahh6 Duboxs to Colonel Bead, dated September 18, 179 7. 

0 
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OHAP.. III. Revolutioa in 1792, and was attached to the Pondicherry Mission. 

Ohristians^ The Abb^ was the fourth of the Missionaries sent for the work of 
reorganisation by Mgr. Nicholas Ohampenois, Bishop of Dolioli©; 
and Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry.^ ‘^We took profit,’^ wrote 
the Abbe in 1793, “ of the tolerance and protection aooordod by 
the British to every religion to penetrate into the provinces 
acquired by them, and took care of the Christiana dispersed by the 
persecution of Tipu Sultan. We gathered together three or four 
thousand souls in four or five of the principal churches, and I took 
charge of the congregation.” 

The Abbfe’a work lay more particularly in the torritory ceded 
by Tipu, and he seems to have had a special fondness for Salem 
District. The ruined churches were rebuilt, partly at the Abba's 
expense, and partly by the congregation. In 1797 the Abbd 
had occasion to complain to Colonel Bead that efforts wore 
being made by certain G-oanese Missionaries to subvert his spirit- 
ual authority, and oust him from his churches. 

“Black Priests,” lie wrote, “have amved from the Malabar Coast in this 
oonntry, andlodpfed, without my permissiou, without e70n pro venting me, in my 
seveial churches. Amazed by the boldness and impoliteness of snob a conduct, I 
asked the cause of it, when I was answered that they oamo to take this mission 
from me, and to take possession of all the Christian ohnrohes in Bavamahill and 
Salem’s oonntry i saying that I was nothing else but an usurper, and that if I 
should oppose any diirioulty to their undertakings, they svero bearers of ordtn*H 
from the Right Honourable the Q-overnor of Madras to coniijol mo to leave 
without delay this oonntry, and that the orders of which they are boarers are of 
so compelling a nature that they leave no choice or alternative. Their bold and 
determined disconrses filled me with snrpriso and care . . . Tho calumnies 

they have spread everywhere against me among these ignorant and credulous 
people, by saying that I am a French priest, and that all tho Frenchmen havo, 
since their revolution, fallen into horosy, and have been, without exception, 
excommunicated by the Pope, that the doobrine I am announcing is not tho 
true doctrine of the Roman Oatholio Church, that tho English Goveimment, sensi- 
ble of all these motives, has entrusted them with tho charge of all the missions 
in this country, these anda thousand other absurd discourses, and above all their 
likeness, by colour, manners and morals, with the people of this country, liavo 
won them the affection and confidence of all ; and they are received and trium|>h- 
ing in all my churches, while despised of all, I am obliged to fiy from a oottago 
to another, and I hardly meet with persons compassionate enough to give ni€» 
shelter in their thatched houses.® ” 


1 The Abh^ was born in 1765, and ordained in the Diocese of Viviers in 
1792, the year of his departure for India. He returned to France in 1823, and a t 
once became Director of the Missions Etrang6res in Paris. He died in ISIS at 
the age of 83. See Hindu Manners, Customs and Oeremnies (ed. H. K, Boau- 
champ), Clarendon Press, 1897. 

s Letter of Abb6 Dubois to Colonel Read, dated September 13, 1797. See 
CorTBspon^snoB between Abh^ Dubois and Col, Alexander Read on the subject of 
the Disputes between Abb^ Dubois md the Bloch Priests, Government Press 
Madras, 1905. * 
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Ool. Read replied that Le could not interfere in matters of 
spiritual jurisdiction, and advised the Abb6 to compound with his 
persecutors. The Abh6 then waived the question of spiritual right, 
but claimed compensation for tho cost incurred by him in building 
Churches and Lodgings” in the District. The correspondence- 
does not state exactly how tho matter was settled, but the Abba’s 
work by no means suffered. The British authorities allowed him 
an annual grant of Rs. 42 for the church at Dharmapuri-Kovilur, 
and similar grants f or'those at Kalkaveri and Tiruppattur.^ After 
the fall of Seringapatam, he was invited ^ to proceed thitherto 
reorganise the Mysore Mission, and he worked there till 1823. 
Ho did not, however, lose interest in Salem District, and used 
periodically to visit Eaya-kota and Krishnagiri. Major Sevan 
gives the following account of him : — 

“ He presided over the wliole of the Catholics in tho Salem and Baramahal 
districts, A residence of thirty years in India, and a life spent among^ the 
natives on a moat friendly and intimate footing, whose dress and habits he in 
some moaaure adopted, combined with his talents and otlier acquirements, 
enabled him to form a jast estimahi^ of tho chnractorishic traits of tho Indians, 
iris Hook looked up to him with the ostcom and reverence that ho merited, llis 
views, with rofevenoo to the conversion of the licathen, were rather against his 
snooess. He warmly advocated tho riglits and pnvilogos of tho Hindos, 
especially the fotnalo part, declaring that they i) 068 eBsed those moral and 
correct feelings which form tho bond of social intoroourso and tho basis of 
domestic happiness.^ ” 

The history of the nineteenth century is one of steady pro- 
gress. In 1838 Gregory XVI established tho Vicariate Apostolie 
of the Coast of Coromandel. In 1850 Pins IX. divirlod tho field 
into the throe Apostolic Vicariates of Pondicherry, Mysore and 
Coimbatore, in 1886 Leo XIII constructed tlie Vicariate 
Apostolic of Pondioliorry into an Archbishopric and Mysore became 
a Diocese. A year later Pondicherry was made tho Metropolitan 
See of ail Ecclesiastical Province. In 1899 Leo XIII erected the 
Diocese of Kumbakonam, by dismemberment from the Archdioocso 
of Pondicherry. 

Salem District at present is divided between the Archdiocese 
of Poudicherry, tho Dioeoso of Kumbakonam, and that of 
Mysore.'" Tho major portion of the District falls within tho 

1 For building KjilkavrTi’s Churoh and lodging im vui^ees, for Edappadi’s 
lodging S i rupoes, for Dharmapuri’s lodging -I-? rupoes, For getting a staino 
of St. Petor for Tiruppattur’s churoli 18 rupees - -Total 269 rupoes ” (Letter of 
October 8, 1707). 

“ Launay, Vol. I, p. 191. 

® According to tho 3/yflore Cfazetteerj Vol. I, p, 483, the invitation came from 
the Catholic congregation. Mr. neanchamp refers to a statement that the 
invitation was given by Col. VVellesloy himself {Ifhidu a'tid Customs^ 

p.xii). 

* Thirty Tears in Indian Vol. I, p. 77. 
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jarisdiotion of the Pondioherry See, and oontaias nine stations. 
In the Talaghat there are stations at Salem, Attnr and Akkara- 
yaram^, half way between the two ; a fourth at Setti-patti, a 
hamlet of K’aiQala.puram, near Omaliir ; and a fifth at Edappadi, 
On the Shevaroys, Tercand and Balmadies are treated as one 
station. Dharmapuri Taluk is served by Kdvilur near Adaman- 
kottai, and Kadagattiir. The jurisdiction of the former extends 
over the southern part of TJttankarai Taluk. Krishnagiri Taluk 
is served by the mission at Elattagiri, and the northern portion 
of tirttankarai from Kovilur, three miles from Tiruppattur town. 
In 1907 eight French and two Indian priests were working in 
the portion of the Distriot included within the limits of the 
Archdiocese. The Diocese of Kumbakonam is bounded on the 
north by the Vellar, or rather that branch of it which in Salem 
Distriot is called the Sweta-nadi. It contains two stations, viz., 
Koneri-patti in the south of Attur Taluk, and Kalkaveri 
(Eakkavori) near Easipuram. There is only one Salem station 
within the Diocese of Mysore, namely Mattigiri. 

The congregation of the European and NTativo Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Clnny have a branch at Toroaud, where a boarding 
school is maintained- At Yeroaud there are also Convents 
belonging to the Presentation Nuns of St. Joseph’s, Vepery, and 
St. Mary’s, Madras. The Congregation of the Native Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, established in 1814 under the rules of the 
Third Eegular Order of St. Francis of Assisi for the instruction 
of native girls, maintain schools at Akkaravaram, Kovilur, 
Salem, Setti-patti and Elattagiri. 

In June 1827 Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, on behalf of the 
London Missionary Society, selected Salem as a field for missionary 
effort, and in October of the same year the first Missionary, the 
Eev. Henry Crisp, began his task. He took over from the Col- 
lector, Mr. M. D. Cookburn , five small schools, which wore at 
the time under the Collector’s management. Mr. Crisp met with 
a good deal of opposition, and in Ammapet he was mobbed and 
stoned. In 1829 he was deprived by death of the devoted assist- 
ance of his wife ; his own health gave way shortly after, and in 
1832 an attack of malaria proved fatal. In that year the first 
church was built, and two converts were baptised. 

Mr. Crisp’s successor was the Eev. George Walton, an East 
Indian, whose work, lasting over eight years, was crippled by ill- 
health. Mr. Walton got involved in serious loss by litigation for 


1 Hamlet of Kari-patti. 

® The informatioiL on the London Mission has been furnished by the Rov. 
W. Eobiiieon. 
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which he was in now ay responsible ; the Famine of 1833 added 
to his troubles ; in 1839 Mrs. Walton died, and two years later 
he himself succumbed, 

Shortly before Mr. Walton’s death., he was joined by the Rev. 
J. M. Lechler, a distinguished Tamil scholar, who had been 
associated with the great missionary Rhenius. Mr. Lechler 
vigorously revived the Mission work in outlying stations, specially 
in Attm Taluk. Ably helped by his wife, he opened homes in 
Salem for training the children of convei'ts, and taught them 
weaving, carpentry, blacksmiths’ work, mat-making and other 
industries. Artizan missionaries from Germany were employed, 
and, thanks to the efforts of Mr. 0. Rahm, who for ten years 
developed the work with ungrudging effort, the Industrial School 
prospered. 

In Jnne 1861, Mr. Lechler died. What followed was “a 
series of blunders worse than crimes.” “Two elderly Mission- 
aries of the old regime/’ writes the Rev. J. P. Ashton, “ had seen 
fit to smash up, in one day, the two boarding schools and the 
industrial school. I could never understand the reason of tliis 
step, unless it wap they were much too successful and financially 
prosperous institutions to be tolerated in a mofilssal station. We 
juniors could only helplessly look on at the destruction.” 

In 1862 the Rev. G. Mabbs and his wife came to Salem, and 
had to inherit the blunders of their immediate predecessor. Papers 
and documents were in a terrible state of confusion, and the 
Mission is indebted to the careful patience of Mr. Mabbs for 
rediicing the chaos of the Mission records to order. Mr. Mabbs 
was succeeded by the Rev. W, B. Morris, who had laboured already 
in Coimbatore, and had a unique mastery over the dialectical 
vagaries of the Tamil language. His career was promatiiroly 
cut short by an attack of suu-strokc, and early in 1870 he was 
relieved by the Rev. Henrj" Toller, who died of cholera within a 
few days of his arrival, leaving his young widow to return homo 
in the ship which brought hor to India as a bride. 

In 1862 the Rev. Mr. Phillips was appointed to Tiruppattfir, 
and took up his residence in that station. Mr. Phillips laboured 
earnestly as a vernacular preacher, and gave a great impetus to 
work in the northern half of the District. When Mr. Toller died, 
the Directors of the Society decided to give up Salem. In 42 
years four Missionaries and three of the ladies of the Mission had 
died, and two men had been compelled to retire because of broken 
health. It was therefore declared advisable to ask the Arcot 
Mission to take charge of Salem, This proposal was sot aside, 
however, and the Rev. Mr. Phillips was directed to take over the 
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work at Salem. He did so, retaining Tiruppattur. Henceforward 
the work of the Mission steadily progressed. In 1891 the 
Australian Auxiliary Society sent Miss Oox as a Zenana Mis- 
sionary. After 11 months of work she was compelled to retire 
owing to ill-health, and was succeeded by Miss Crouch and Miss 
Lodge. In 1908 the Eev. Geo. Wilkins started mission work in 
Hosar, in connection with the Bangalore Kanarese Mission. 

In 1907_an interesting work was started among the Koravas of 
the Salem- Attur valley, a number of whom had expressed a desire 
to become Christians and lead a settled and honest life. As many 
of them were on the ‘‘ K.D.” register, and had no permanent 
abode, it became necessary to bring them together into one 
settlement. Mx*. Eobinson accordingly darkhasted for a piece of 
waste land near Sukkampatti, about half way between Salem and 
the Manjavadi Ghat, and settled ton families upon it. The people 
bailt their own houses, and pay kist for their land through the 
Mission. The Mission assumed responsibility for the good 
conduct of the settlers. A code of rules was drawn up and strictly 
enforced ; the catechist in charge has to see that each mombcr 
of the community is in his house at night, and enters his name in 
a register, and a Police constable visits the place every night and 
checks the register. Crime has not been entirely banished, but it 
has decreased to a surprising extent, and on several occasions the 
villagers themselves have reported cases of theft, and given the 
offenders over to the authorities. The settlement is now known as 
Elizahethpet, and in 1912 numbered 56 souls. A similar settle- 
ment was established in 1909 at Mattampatti by Mr. Eobertson, 
and in 1912 it numbered 84 members. 

In 1912, in addition to the Mission work in Salem Town, there 
are congregations in Yercaud, Attnr, Viraganur, Eonori-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Sankaridrug, Kira-patti, Elizahethpet, Muttampatti, 
Toppa-patti (near Easipuram), all attached to the Salem Mission' 
and at Dharmapuri, Harur, Elafctagiri in the Tirappattilr Mission.^ 
In addition to the three ohnrehes in Salem, there are churches in 
Yercaud, Sankaridrug, Narasingapuram (Attur), E5neri-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Dharmapuri, Palakodu and Elattagiri. 

The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission started work ^ 
in the District in 1895 under the Eev. Theodor Naether, who 
after travelling throoghout the District, selected Krishnagiri as 


1 Those congregations are estimated to number in all 1,108 souls. 

3 Under the auspices of the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio and other States, one of the largest Lutheran bodies in North America, 
•working chiefly among immigrants from Germany and Scandinavia. 
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an unworfeed field. In the following year a second station was 
opened at Ambnr by the Eev. F. Mohn. In the latter part of 
1897 work was taken up in Vaniyambadi by the Eev. E. Freohe, 
and in the following year the Eev. Q*. 0. Kellerbauer completed 
the chain by establishing a station at BargOr.^ The four stations 
of Ambto, Vaniyambadi, Bargur and Krishnagiri form a compact 
little district for concentrated effort. 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission began work on the 
Shevaroys in 1862, and the first chapel was built on the hill on 
which Mr. Eahm’s bungalow now stands. A new chapel was 
begun in December 1 876, and consecrated in the following June. 
It stands in the quarter of Teroaud known as Luthorpet. 

A branch of the Danish Missionary Society was opened on the 
Shevaroy Hills in 1883 by the Eev. Kofoed, who had to visit 
Teroaud on account of ill-health. The mission station is located 
on the flank of the Shevarayan, about 3 miles from Yercaud. 
Most of the missionary’s work is among the Malaiyalis. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel maintains an 
Indian Priest at Salem. 

The Muhammadans number in all 43,421. Though they 
represent only 2 J- per cent of the total population of the District, 
their local settlements are of no small importance. This is es- 
pecially the case with the chief centres of trade, and witli places 
which in former days were garrisoned with troops. In such 
localities they sometimes exceed one-fourth of tho total population.^ 

Muhammadans arc commonly spoken of as divided into two 
classes, Dakhanis and Labbais; tlio former, as tlicir name indicates, 
being regarded as immigrants from tho Deccan, the latter as des- 
cendants of indigenous races. 

The Dakhanis class themselves as Sheikhs (24,387), Saiyads® 
(6,800), Pathans (7,115) and Muglials (693), but, thanks to the 

fact that they are untrammelled by endogamoiis laws, these 
divisions have little or no ethnic signiiicance. Their house 
language is Hindustani. 

The Labbais, who are rotumed as 3,851 , arc sijpposecl to ho of 
almost pure Dravidian descent. Their house language is Tamil 


^ Eaoli of those pioTieora had previous exiiorionro in Indian Mission work 
under the Leipaig Mission, wliich they left, owing to their strict adhoronco to the 
doctrine of scriptural inspirulioii. 

^ E.g, Denknni-kota, Hosfir, Krishnagiri, Kela-inangahim, etc. 

® Strictly speaking a Saiyad is a direct desoondjmt of the Prophet, a Sheikh 
a direct desoondant of ono of tho first three Khalifas, a Sharif is the son of a 
Sheikh father by a Saiyad mother. 
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and many of them do not understand Hindustani. In most 
respects they are orthodox Sunnis. It is said^ that they 
observe a number of Hindu customs, but no evidence of this is 
forthcoming so far as the Labbais of Salem District are concerned. 
They are a frugal and industrious community, and persevering 
traders. 

In addition to the Dakhanis and Labbais, there is a section of 
Muhammadans ^ho speak a corrupt form of Telugu, and are 
variously known as Pinjaris, Panjaris, Paiiju-vettis, Aohu-kattis 
or DiidS-kulas.® As their name implies, their distinctive means 
of livelihood is cotton-cleaning ; they are also weavers and mat- 
makers. There are several settlements of them ^ in Attur Taluk, 
and they are to he found in Ammapet, Tara-mangalam, Easipuram, 
Hosur, Mattigiri and Berikai, It is said that their customs 
approximate closely to those of the Hindus, that both men and 
women dress like Hindus, that the women wear a pottu of red 
kunkumam on their forehead, and that the men sometimes shave 
the heard and wear a kudumi ; tali is tied at marriages ; they 
adopt Hindu terminations (Appa, Amma, etc.) to their names ; 
go8^ is not observed ; they sometimes worship in Hindu Temples, 
and at Bakind do piija to the implements with which they earn 
their livelihood, on the analogy of the Ilindn Ayudha-puja. Such 
practices are, however, by no means universal among them, and the 
modern tendency is towards assimilation with orthodox Muham- 
madan observances. 

In social and religious matters the Muhammadans of the larger 
towns are strongly organised into separate communities, each under 
its own committee (fanidyat). Many of the customs in vogne 
among the ruder classes are anathema to the orthodox, but the 
efforts at reform that are from time to time made by zealous 
puritan preachers excite' a great deal of opposition, and meet with 
little success. Among the chief items of controversy are the use 
of green pandals, and of tom-toma and music on religious occasions, 
the employment of dancing girls at maiTiages, the tying of nadd 
(tape) round the wrist at Muharram. and the processions, masques 
aud general procedure which characterise the celebration of the 
Muharram. Worship at the graves of l^ii s (Saints), which is very 


^ Seo, Castes andt THheSj s. v. — Tlie oustoms of the Labbais Lave iievta* been 
systematically worked ont, and the available information on the sabjeot is scanty 
and vague. 

® Dade-kula means in Telngn “ cotton-cleaners ” ; Panju-vetti is Tamil for 
the same j Aohu-kalti means “loom-making,** Sec Castes and Trihes, II, p. 305 , 
s.v. Dud&kula. 

® At Attar, Olaippadi, Nadavalar, Gang aval li, Vlraganttr, Tidavar and 
Tandavarayupura m. 
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prevalent in tLe District, is also disconntenanced by the strict 
Mnsalman. The bodies of Pirs are popularly supposed to be 
incorruptible ; miracles are perfoiined at their tombs, and oblations 
(urs) are offered on the anniversary of their death. It is a curious 
feature of these tomb-cults that Hindus frequently tahe part in 
them.^ 

The throe chief Muhammadan festivals are, as elsewhere, (1) 
Ramzan, (2) Bakrid and (8) Muharram. The Bamzan Kuihet 
celebrates the close of the Lenten Fast, which is observed through- 
out the month of Ramzan. The Bakrid commemorates Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice of Ishmael (who in Muhammadan tradition 
takes the place assigned to Isaac in'the Hebrew version), and is 
celebrated on the ninth day of the month Zillhaj. On both the 
Ramzan and Bakrid Kutbas all male Muhammadans shave them- 
selves and bathe, and, dressed in new clothes of the purest white, 
with shawls, turbans and vests of the gayest colours, flock m 
masse to the Idgas, or praying walls, situated on the outskirts of 
their town or village, and otter prayers. The Bakrid is also 
celebrated in each household that can afford it hy the sacrifice of 
a sheep. To die on either of these festal days is held to be most 
fortunate, and the bodies of those who so die are carried to the 
Idga, and special prayers arc recited over the biers at the conclu- 
sion of the Kutbd service. 

As already stated, the thirteen days’ festival of Muharram, 
which commemorates the defeat and martyrdom of Hussain at 
Kerbela (080 A.D.), is accompanied by many ceremonies which 
violate the principles of Islam. The centre of operations is a 
Maickan called Ashur-Wulna or AllTismmi Kovil, an unpretentious 
building where the panjas aro kept and where the tdbnts are con- 
structed. The panjd is a metal device, mounted on a pole, which 
is supposed to represent the standard of Hussain; its shape varies; 
sometimes it is in the form of a hand, sometimes of a 
The tdbUt is a model of a mausoleum, constructed of paper, tinsel, 
mica, etc.,, inouolcd on a platform, which is carried on the 
shoulders of men in the manner of a llhidii wheel-less car. 

Among the most pleasing fciiturcs of the Miihaa'rnm celebra- 
tions ar(* th(! UiroH^ or troupes of briglitly-chid bo^s, who enliven 
the lowns and villages with songs and dances. 01 the different 
guises there is iniiiiite variety. In Salem City, these Olros are 
organised on an unusually olahorato scale, each quarter of tlie 


^ TlitJ liiKl. JiMouii Vir Wi.t' Al.dul Kadir, who wiih lioni ut Bagdad, A.H., 471 
(1078-79 A.D.) and died A. 11 ., 573 (3 175 A.D.). Sue* i^anoo^-e-Ialam, p. 4-32. 

* Vide tlie iJlubtrutiona in (^moon-Q-Idam, 
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town having its own particular masque.^ Roughly speaking the 
Salem QiroB are of two types, the Nmak ^ type and the Pdkkand 
or Smydsi type. 

In addition to the OiroB^ the Muharram is made the occasion 
for a great display of individual of which the familiar 

puli-vesham or tiger-masque is the most popular. Tho variety 
of guises is, however, too great for detailed description, and the 
proceesions are swelled by athletes (pailwdns) from the local 
gymnasia {tdUms) who give elaborate exhibitions of sword-play, 
wrestling, fencing with sticks and clubs, and the innumerable feats 
of skill and dexterity in which athletic Musalmans delight. 

The opening days of the festival are spent in preliminary rites 
and ceremonies. The panjds are taken out daily from the 6th to 
the 10th days. On the evenings of the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
days, it is usual for the OiroB to visit one another at some selected 
rendezvous {chauk), and the night is passed in songs, and dances, 
and ribald repartee which sometimes leads to blows. The favourite 
meeting places are in Shevapet, Salem, Pension Lines, and the 
Fort. The Fort chauk attracts a specially large concourse, on 
account of its side-shows and tableaux.® 

On the ninth night all tho tdbuts and panjds arc carried in 
torchlight procession through the main bazaar street, accom- 
panied by the giroB and their supporters, the tdMmdars^ and a vast 
crowd of Hindus and Muhammadans of both sexes. The order 
in which the giroB march is prescribed by custom, and should one 
giro dash forward to get in front of another which claims preced- 
ence, a free fight is likely to ensue. On tho afternoon of the 
tenth day (the ShahddaUka’^roz or Day of Martyrdom) tdbuts^ 
panjdB^ yiroB^ etc., are assembled on the left bank of the river 
above the bridge, and conducted in procession through the two 
Agraharams to the river bank, beside the anaikat near Fischer’s 
compound. The lads who carry the panjds^ some of whom are 
mounted on ponies, not infrequently display tho most extra- 
ordinary symptoms of religious hysteria, swaying to and fro like 
drunken men, oblivions to their surroundings, and apparently 
endowed with preternatural strength. When the procession 
arrives at the anaikat^ the panjds are taken out of the tdbuts, and 
the domes of the tabuts are taken off and placed inside. All the 


A A list of 47, by no means exhaustive, is given in Qanoon-e-Ialam, pp. 189 
to 216. 

® Apparently oonneoted with Nauak, the founder of the Sikhs, See QanooTi* 
e^Ialcm, pp. 212 and 435. 

s See Qamoon^e^Ialam, p, 208. Several of tahe tbloaux therein dosoi-ibod are 
to be seen at the Fort cliauJc, 
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panjds are sprinkled with water, and faUhaS is offered. The 
tdbuU are covered with cloths and earried back to tho Ashurkhma^ 
kept there for three days, and tlien dismantled. The papjds are 
carefully stored, and the festival is at an end. 

One of the most distinctivo features of the Muharram in the 
larger towns is the fire-walking ceremony, which usually takes 
place on the eighth or ninth night of the festival. One or more 
circular pits {ald'o) are dug in the public street, or in an open space 
fronting one of the Alldswdmi Kovik, The pits are from 4' to 
6' deep, and from 8' to ' 10' in diameter. In the afternoon a 
bonfire is lighted in each pit, and is kej)t burning till about mid- 
night. The flames are then allowed to die down for half an hour 
or so, and sometimes some salt is sprinkled on the embers to pre- 
vent the flames from flickering. A few steps are then out in 
tho earth of tho pit’s edge, and the devotees are led up to the 
brink, one at a time. The devotees are usually in a frantic state 
of religious excitement and shout Ali, Ali.’* Then one by one 
they run down the steps, on to the glowing omhors, walk across, 
oliiul) up the other side, turn to the right, rush along the pit’s 
brink back to their starting place, and repeat tho performance 
twice. Their friends then douse thorn with water, the afflaim 
leaves then, and in a few seconds they become ordinary mortals 
once more. What connection these sensational performances have 
with Islam is not clcaT, and it is not at all uncommon to find 
Hindus among tho devotees. 

Ill the Talaghfit and in tho southern and eastern Bfiramahal 
the villagc-sito {grdma-miiam) is usually open, but in the Balfighat 
and in tho portions of tlio Bfiramahal that adjoin tho l^alaghat, 
villages were formerly protected by dofensivo walls and a fort, 
which in many cases arc still in a fair state of preservation:® 
Some villages are surronndod with a hedge of the milk-hedge 
plant /./rwm/K), and on the hills a stout palisado of 

split bamboo foncing is not uncommon. Tho houses are usually 
built in fairly regular streets and arc not scattered. Sometimes 
the houses oeoupiod by thc^ s(wcral households of a joint family 
are grouped in a fenced compound. Brahmans, Muhammadans, 
and some of the lai'gor Non-liraliman castes, usually live in 
separate streets or quarters; Pariahs and Ohucklers are relegated 
to hamlets {Parachem, Sahhilhnatiaina) of their own, situated as 
a rule at some distance from the main village, and they do not 
intermingle with one another. Most villages are provided with 
a platform (jagiii) of earth, rivotted with stone, iibout 3' in 


^ Pray ora, aoconipauiod aomeMmos by oblations of food, 
- Vitlo Vol. 11, IK 112. 
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height, shaded by a banyan or some other tree, where' the village 
elders foregather for gossip or for the settlement of disputes. An 
open maiddn or green, where the villagers congregate on festival 
occasions, is usually to be found in the centre of the village, with 
the principal village temples adjoining it. The commonest 
suffixes for rural place names aie-patti^-doddi^ nni'^haUiy which are 
respectively the Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese equivalents for 
“ cattle-pen.” 

Most of the rural population lives in tiled or thatched houses, 
a terraced house being regarded as the mark of a wealthy man. 
Houses of more than one story are rare. Thatched bouses 
predominate in the Talaghat and on the hills, and tiled houses 
elsewhere. The favourite thatching material is kambu straw; 
paddy straw, oholam stalks, palmyra leaves, and coco-nut kzths are 
also used when available, and, in the vicinity of the hills, coarse 
jungle grasses. The poorest classes have to content themselves 
with an one-room hut, about 10' square, but most people of the 
ryot class have at least two rooms ; a sleeping-room opening into 
the street, and a cook-room opening into the sleeping-room, and 
also a front verandah. In Hosur villages the cattle are often 
accommodated in the sleeping apartment, and in the cook-room 
are kept three or four huge earthenware jars of grain.^ An im- 
provement on this arrangement is to have the cow-house opposite 
to, and equal in length to, the dwelling house, with a narrow 
yard, fenced at either end, intervening. Town houses are more 
elaborate. A new house is usually warmed ” by giving a feast 
to friends and relatives before it is occupied, and some castes 
observe the sacrifice of a fowl or goat, or perform some other rite, 
or call in a Brahman purohit to cleanse the building with the 
pmydha-vdchanam rite, before they venture to live in it. 

The picturesque little “ bee-hive ” villages of the Malaiyalis, 
that nestle on the plateaus and slopes of the Shevaroys, differ from 
anything fouud in the plains. The huts ai*e circular, the walls 
ai*e made of split bamboo, daubed with clay, and the conical roof 
is thickly thatched with grass. The eaves extend about 2Y 
from the inner wall, which is encircled by a second wall of the 
same material, the intervening space being partitioned into two or 
three compartments, to accommodate calves, kids, poultry, etc. At 
the level of the inner walliug is a loft, which answers the purpose 
of a store-room. The only entrance is a door, about 3-^' high 
and wide, and there are no windows.^ The hut of the 


^ Vide iw/ra, pp. 210-11. 

“ Sliortt’s Hill Ho/mgeSi V ol. II, p. 44 , from wliich tho above desciiptioxL is 
taken. 
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Paoliai-malais and Kolli-malais is of similar nia.teria], but CHAP. III. 
rectangular in plan, and with a raised pial in front, beneath which Hindup. 
is a small compartniont, closed with a door, whore fowls are penned.^ " 

Except in the ease of the Malaiyalis (q.v. pp. 156-57), Dress, 
the Hindus of Salem District follow the pra-etioo of adjacent 
districts in matters of dross. Boys usually go naked till they are 
3 or 4 years of ago, when they don a small komanam^ 3" or 4" wide, 
suppoi-tod by a waist-cord. The flap of the komanam hangs 
outwards, and is not, as in inoro southern districts, tucked in. 

Sometimes bo\^s w^oar tlie waist-cord without the lomauam, and 
somotimos they aro protected against the cold by a little shirt or 
jacket of inadequate length. A fter they lose their first milk-teeth, 
they aro clad, if thoir parents can afford it, in a aniall white waist 
cloth, about T j' long and 3' wide. For the ordinary rnan the waist- 
cloth {vaMi) and turban siifRce, and in cool or wet weather, 
especially on the hills and in the Bfilaghat, he carries about with 
him a blanket [kamblt) or a sheet of coarse thick cotton (duppatti). 

Thoso who can afford it wear also a body-cloth (anga-vasUram) 
loosely laid across tho shoulders, and sometimes the turban is 
worn thus. In towns, sleeved jackets of European pattern are in 
vogue, and the well-to-do wear a lacc bordered anga*vasUram^ 
neatly folded and passed across tho loft shoulder and under tho 
right arm. ‘'Pho waist-eloth is ordinarily white, but modern 
depravity of tasto affects a cloth dyed partially of an exeoraUo 
magoiita-crimson huo, which has the advautago of economising 
the dlioby’s ehargos. In tho Balfighrit short drawers, of the typo 
common in Mysore, arc often worn in lieu of the veshU, and caps 
arc often to bo seen. Leather sandals aro in general use. 

Little girls, up to the ago of about 3, wear nothing but tho 
littlo hoartrshaped pieces of silver snspondocl by a waist-cord {nrai- 
“ which calls attention to what it purports to conceal.’’ 

They aro then promoted to a miriiatnro ‘‘ foraalo ” clotli known 
as siUddai ; or, in tho case of Oliristians and of woll-to-do Hindus, 
to a jacket (sa/rM//) and skirt (pdmdai), Tho usual colour of 
the ordinary pudanai is tho familiar rod that harmouises so perfectly 
with an Indian environment. Uich orango-yellowa are sometimes 
seen in tho Talaghfit, and in tho Balfighat green or indigo (popu- 
larly called “ black ”) arc much in vogue. Some castos eschew the 
black piuiarai altogether, and otliers prohibit it at marriages. 

White is confined t;o the Malaiy^rdis of tho Kolli-malais, nnd the 
widows of Brahmans, Beddis, and a few other castes. The bodice 
[ravikkal) is in very general use, ospocially in towns and in tho 
Balaghat, but it is not usually worn by girls under ton years of age. 

^ Trichi7iop(Uy G(izettccr^\}, 12t{. 
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OHAP, lir. Tattooing is tolerated bj almost every caste, the most notable 
Hindus. exception being that of the Malaiyalis of the Kolli-malais, whose 
T ttol^ abhorrence of the practice is so strong that they will not permit a 
tattooed person to enter their Houses. Most of the higher castes,^ 
however, discountenance the tattooing of males, and nowhere is 
the practice carried to extremes. The art of tattooing is almost 
confined to itinerant women of a Koravar sub-oaste popularly 
known as Paohai-kutti Koravars, whose work is skilful and 
correct. Kuruba women sometimes take to the profession.^ 

Food. The staple food among the higher castes is rice, and among 

the masses ragi and kambu. Brahmans and the higher castes 
favour pacharm («*.«., rice husked without boiling), but the poorer 
people content themselves with pulungarisi (rice husked after 
boiling). Ragi is prepared as food in three ways, (1) kmhu (or 
hanji), gruel, (2) kali^ porridge, the ragi balls of jail diet, (8) 
rgtti^ bread or biscuit. It is usually eaten with dhall or avarai, 
Kambu is generally eaten in the form of hanji or haJL Horse- 
gram is an article of diet in the Baramahal. The majority of the 
population are flesh-eaters, the chief abstainers being the 
Brahmans, Koinatis and Lingayats. The flesh of sheep or goats 
is a general article of diet throughout the District, much more so 
than in the districts adjoining on the south and cast. The oating 
of fish (both fresh and salted), fowls, and most birds that pick 
up their food with their bills, is generally permitted. Pork is 
eaten by a very large proportion of the community, including 
Arasa-PaUis, Vakkiligas, Malaiyalis, Kongu-Vollalars, Udaiyans, 
Shanars, Koravars, Oddas, and all Panebamas. The flesh of tho 
Hanuman or black-faced monkey {Semnopithecus entellua) is 
highly valued as a medicine, and Dr. Shortt notes that the 
Malaiyalis cut the carcase into small pieces, 2" square, and sell 
these pieces at 2 annas each or even more, a whole carcase being 
valued at Rs. 7 to Rs. 10.* The flying-fox is relished as food by 
Pallis, Pallars, and several other castes. Field rats are eaten by 
most of tho lower castes, who drive them out of their holes with 
smoke. The practice of eating frogs gives a certain section of 

^ Hotably th.e Lingayats, Kapus, Vodars, GoHus and Vettnvans. 

® Some interesting information on tattooing, with copious illustrations, is 
given in the Mysore Census Rejport for 1901, Part I, pp. 556-62. 

® Fresh fish is brought every Tuesday to Shoyapet Shandy, from the Kiiveii 
near Erode, from 0 malar and from villages within a radius of 10 miles or so of 
Salem. Murrel and some of the smaller fish are sold alive. There is a lai-ge 
import trade in dried and salted fish from the West Coast. Up to the end of 
April the fish imported aro of small size, sardines {Matti and anchovy 

(JSTettali), “ mango fish ” (Kdid) and horse mackerel When tho south- 

west monsoon bursts, larger fish are brought in, such as seer, cat-fish, tunny, etc. 

* Bill Ranges, Vol. II, p. 45. 
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Pariahs the distinctiv'e appellation of TamlauUnni (see p. 202), 
and Arasa-Pallis are distinguished from their Panda-muttu Palli 
cousins by eating crabs. A few castes (iuoluding certain Pallis) 
are said to eat the iguana (udumbu). White ants are considered 
a delicacy by many of the agricultural and labouring castes. The 
universal condiments are salt, chillies, and tamarind, the last 
• named being so valued that even the fallen blossoms that strew 
the roads are carefully swept up by the frugal housewife and 
stored for use. The flowers of avaram {Cassia auriculata) are used 
to brew tea. In times of famine the fruit of prickly -pear is freely 
eaten by the poorer classes, who are sometimes driven to digging 
out ant-hills to get the grain {pill-arm or ‘‘ grass-rioe ’’ as it is 
called) that the ants have stored. 

It would be tedious to give a detailed account of the many 
games played by children and adults. Kummi and holdttam^ are 
of course familiar everywhere. Boys amuse themselves with 
endless varieties of hop-scotch {jiUii or pdndi), tip-cat (kitti), 
prisoner’s-base {bdri-lc6du\ marbles (goU), and kite-flying (pattam). 
Uchi-dltam is a favourite four-a-side game in some parts. Ainihdm- 
kal is a forfeit game which consists in throwing up five stones 
into the air and catching them in various ways. Palldn-kuzhi is 
a rather complicated game for two, played with a board with two 
rows of little pits (or the pits are made in the ground) into which 
a certain number of seeds are dropped in siiooession. Ddyam is 
the name for several games . akin to backgammon, played on 
diagrams of various patterns. The best known of these is the 
game called in Hindustani pachm Another set of games, played 
on various diagrams, and bearing various names, resemble the 
European game of Fox-and-Geoso. Ono of the best known of . 
these is called pathinaint ham- puli ( ‘‘ fifteenth tiger *') or puli- 
hatlam^s.Tx.i. is played with 3 “tigers’^ and 15 sheep.*’ Of 
card games, kelvi-koduve is a curious adaptation of Nap, and 
out of Bezique. Cock-fighting is occasionally met with 

in Salem City, in Easipuram, and in parts of Omalur Taluk. In 
Attur Taluk it is very popular, especially in the villages round 
Belur and Tandavarayapuram, where regular tournaments arc 
held, each competing village being represented by several cham- 
pions. Several formidable varieties of spurs are used, straight 
and curved, broad-bladod aud narx'ow, some of thorn d-'*, or even 
6", in length. 

No soiontifio survey has yet been made of the religious cults 
of Salem District, and only a cursory notice is possible. The 


’Dance-songs, the former aooompanled by clapping the hands, and the 
latter by striking sticks together. 
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Religion of South Indian Hindns, like their social organisation, 
is a blend of two cultures, the Aryan and the Dravidian, the 
former represented by immigrant Brahmanism, the latter by 
indigenous cults. The various cults may be roughly classified as 
follows : — 

I. Brahmanio Cults proper, comprising the cults associated 
with (A) Siva and (B) Vishnu. II. The Pandava Cult. III. 
The Manmatha-Rati Cult. IV. The Vira-Saiva Cult. V. The 
Cults of the Grama -DSvata^ or village deities, comprising (A) the 
Ayyanar Cult, (B) the Satti Cults, (0) Demon Culte. 

The worship of Siva and Parvati, and their sons, Vignesvara 
and Subrahnianya, is universal throughout the District. Most of 
the largo temples of the District are dedicated to Siva, and there 
are few villages without this shrine. The worship of Vignesvara 
is an essential element in most of the more important Hindu 
ceremonies, and there are several temples of no small afflaence 
dedicated to Subrahmanya. 

A Siva temple of the correct pattern should have seven 
prdkdrams or ambulatories, one within the other, but this arrange- 
ment is not found in any temple in Salem District. The precincts 
of most of the large temples of the District are surrounded by a 
wall, varying in height and length with the importance and wealth 
of the temple. In the centre of this enclosure is the main block of 
buildings, which consists of three parts, (1) the mahd-mmiapam^ 
(2) the ardha-mantapam^ and (3) the garbha-grtham^ corresponding 
to the 5th, 6th and 7th prdkdraim of an ideal temple. The 
garhlia-griham^ ox Holy of Holies, is a perfect cube, and contains 
the god in the form of a lingam} On the northern side of the 
garbha-grihmi is a small drain, terminating outside the shrine in a 
spout {gomukham or soma^sUtram), which carries off the water used 
in the god’s ablations [ablmhekhara). The worshippers drink this 
water, which is held very sacred.^ The garbha-griham is usually 
topped by a superstructure {vimdm)^ ornamented with more or 
less elaboration, and surmounted with a brass ornament {halaaam), 
which is sometimes covered with gold. The garbha^^gnham usually 
opens on its eastern sides iato the ardha-mantapam^ a small ante- 
room, rather narrower than the garblia-griham^ and connecting it 


^ The mtUa-vigrahay as the representation of the deity fixed in the Holy of 
Holies is called, in contrast to the ttisa-yo-wgraAn used for processional pn^oses. 

® In temples where the god is installed according to the Saiva Agama, 
Smftrta Brahmans decline to take ttrtam from the Archakar, and where the god is 
installed according to Smarta JgaTna, Saiva Brahmans decline to take tlrtam from 
a Smarta Archakar. 

® Tn some temples, c.g., the Kaiiasanatha Temples at Tara-mangalam and 
Basipuram, the garbhe^griham fetoes west. 
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with the maha-maia^am or main mantapcm, a pillaied hall or 
portico where most of the best of the ornamental work of the 
temple is concentrated. 

South-west of the main shrine should be a temple to Vign§s- 
vara, and north-west of the same another to Subrahmanya, both 
facing east. Parvati^s temple is usually in the north-east of the 
temple compound, and faces south. The position of these three 
shrines varies, however, in different temples. In front of the main 
mantapam, in order from west to east are (1) a nandi (buU, Siva’s 
vdhanam)^ facing the garbha-griham and usually surmounted by a 
stone canopy, (2) a dhwafa-stambham or flag-post, a tall mast, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of copper, with a flag-shaped device on 
top, decorated sometimes with bells, (3) a bali-pUam^ or altar of 
sacrifice, a pedestal topped by a stone in the form of a lotus, the 
eight petals of which are supposed to represent the guardians of the 
Eight Oarhinal Points (Ashta-dik-Palakas). On this hali-pltam 
offerings of flowers and fruits are laid by worshippers, 

Siva is credited with 1,008 thoophanies in as many different 
localities, and he is known by at least as many names \ 

He is most commonly known as Somesvara in the Northern 
Taluks Adaman-kottai, Eaya-k6ta,Indur, Hrishnagiri, also 
Sankaridrug and Nangavalli) and Kailasanatha in the Talaghat 
(e.y.j Easipuram, Tiruchengodn and Tfira-mangalam). The Oholas 
and Pandyas ® have claimed him for their Lord and the Solesvara 
(e.y., Aragalur, Malla-samudram, Kadagattur) and Pandiavara 
{o.(/., Kumara-mangalam, and Tiruchengodu) Temples scattered 
over the District are relics of^their rule. Other popular doeigna- 
tions are Mallik-Arjunesvara Dharmapuri, Vellar and 

Mallik-Arjuna-Durgan»),!OhokkanatheBvara (Amarakundi), Para- 
mSsvaia (Psilakodu), and Samba-murti (Etlappur). Barer forms 
associated with particular localities are Ohildanatbesvara (Hosur, 
Bagalur),Sukavun§8vara; (Salem), Sukaya-nir-malSsvara (AttUr), 
Jalakant6svara (KavSri-patnam), D^sinath^svara (Kambaya- 
nall-Qr), DSsSsvora (Hogena-kal), Tirtigirisvara (Tirta-malai), 
ArunSsvara (Kari-mangalam), PennSsvara (near Nedungal) and 
Sri-Kamanatbesvara (Aragalur). The most important shrines 
are those at Salem, Rasipuram, Tara-mangalam, Tiruohongodu, 
Tirta-malai, Hosur, and Ettappur. 

Siva’s consort Parvati has no temples of her own apai-t from 
the shrine allotted her in the temples of Siva, except as Kamakshi, 


^ A list of 87 nazoes is given in Ziegenbalg (p. 44' sq.). 

® SOmOBvara was a favonrifo name among the noysalas, and possibly the 
frequent reourrence of this name la Salem Bistriot is a survival of Tloysala rule. 
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patroness of the Kammalars (p. 187), and as Kanyakfii-ParamS- 
svari, the goddess of the Komatis (p. 175).^ 

To the masses Vignesvara, or Pillaiyar as he is popnlarly 
called, as the Grod of Hindrance, is the most important deity of 
the Hindu Pantheon.^ If the mild Hindu would go a journey, 
or plough the field that is to support him and his family for the 
ooming year, ‘ Pillari dS7adu ’ must be first invoked to help the 
work in hand ; incense must bum, and the milky coco-nut must 
be broken before the aldermanio god. ” 

Subrahmanya, whose mhanam is a peacock, is worshipped 
under the name of Kandaswami (see below Vol. II, p. 275, s*v. 
Kali-patti) or Muttu-Kumara-swami. Except as adjuncts to the 
larger Siva temples, his shrines are not numerous. Ho is the 
patron deity of the Kaikolors, and Tuesdays are considered sacred 
to his worsliip. 

Vaishnavism is represented by the Vishnu Temples, to be 
found in most villages of any importance, and the Hanuman 
shrines, which are still more numerous. Vishnu, like Siva, enjoys 
a multitude of names, those most commonly used in Salem being 
Venkataramaua (AttUr, ludnr, Ohappadi, Kaveri-patnam), Nara- 
simha, the Man-Lion (Nangavalli, Q-ummalapuram, Halg- 
DhaTmapiiri,Kjrishnagiri), Varadaraja (TSira-mangalam, Pappara- 
patti), VSnugopal (Belur, Tali), Ohendaraya (Adaman-kottai, 
Virahhadra-Durgam) and Lakshmi-Nsiayana (Ea,ri-mangalam, 
Eaya-kota). The names Betray a (Denkani-kota) and Alagiri 
(Salem) are less common. Vishnu temples are less well endowed 
than those of Siva ; the richest is that of Betraya-swami at 
Denkani-kota with an annual tasdik of over Es. 1,800. Vishnu 
under his popular name of Perumal appears to havo a prodileotion 
for the summits of the rooky eminences so common in the District, 
and to him are usually dedicated the plain little masonry shrines 
with which such kopjes are often crowned.’* 

Vishnu’s consort Lakshmi has no temples of her own, and is 
only worshipped conjointly with Vishnu. Among the masses, 
Hanumau, as Rama’s seems at one time to have enjoyed 
a popularity second only to that of Vignesvara. In addition to 
his assooiatiou with all Vishnu temples, huge bas-reliefs of the 
monkey god are to he found throughout the District, especially 
in the Baramahal and Balaghat. Many of these bas-reliefs, gaudy 
with scarlet paint, are carved on the enormous boulders with 


1 And also, perhaps, as one of the village goddesses, if their lineage as 
Saktis he correobly traced to Fazvati. 

* He is also o^led Ganesh, Vinayaka and Ganapati. 

* See ZiegeELhalg,p. 88. 
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which the ooantry side is littered, some of them protected by a 
mantapam, and some not- Such carvings are usually to be found 
in the vicinity of the gateways of ruined forts, for Hanuman 
seems to have been generally revered as the guardian of the 
gates.^ 

The worship of the five Panda vas and their joint wife Drau- 
padi is, curiously enough, confined to non-Brahmans, in spite of 
the reverence in which the Mahdbharata is held by orthodox 
Brahmans. The most ardent votaries of this cult are the Pallis, 
from whom most of the pufdris are drawn. The temples aro 
popularly called after Draupadi-amman, sometimes aftor Dharma- 
raja ; they are plain, unpretentious buildings, of simple design. 

The annual festival, which is held in spring-time and lasts 
about 18 days, is usually signalised by recitations of the Mahd- 
bhdratay and sometimes by dramatic representations of scenes 
from that Epic ; a colossal prostrate figure of Duryodhana, the 
king who persecuted the five brethren, is formed in mud in the 
vicinity of the temple, and tho sacrifice of Aravan, son of Arjuna 
by a Naga Princess, is commemorated by tho slaughter of a goat, 
the entrails of which aro afterwards ontwinod on a pole surmount- 
ed with a hideous red mask which ropresonts tho head of the 
heroic youth. 

With the Paudava Cult a firo-walking ceremony is usually 
associated, Eor iusbanoe at Edappadi the annual festival takes 
place about the middle of Panguni (Febmary-March) and lasts 
for 18 days. The ^Ujdri of tho temple, who is a Golla by caste, 
for tho first 15 days takes food only oiico a day in tho temple, 
and for tho last 3 days ho subsists solely ou a diet of fruit. In 
front of tho temple a shallow pit is dug, about 25" long, 20" 
broad, and 2' deep. At one end of this pit is a ditoh, about 3' 
broad, which is filled with water. On tho last day of tho festival 
a fire is kindled in this pit at about 10 a.k. and continues 
till about 5 p,m., when the embers are beaten down with 
bamboo poles and spread evenly over the area. Tho fuel is 
mostly supplied by devotcos who havo taken a vow to do so. 
Meanwhile, those who have taken a vow to pass through the fire, 
smear thomsolves and their clothes with saffron, and worship the 
karagam, a brass vessel filled with water and decked with a pyra- 
mid of flowers, which is oonsoorated for tho occasion. When the 
emhors of tho firo have been levelled, tho crowd of fire-walkers 
approaches the fire-pit {agni’-gundam) and led by the pujdri with 
the karugmn, the devotees call on, their gods and rush round tho 
pit in tho direction of tho sun, thon across it, and into tho ditch 


^ Vido the giganbio bas-relief at MaUaraja-gadai, Vol. II, p. 179 below. 
H-1 
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of water. Some of the more enthusiastic cross the fire twice or 
thrice, At Edappadi women as well as men are said to go 
through the ordeal, and even infants in arms are carried across. 
The crowd of fire-walkers numbers about 200, It is said that if 
the pujdri is a married man, a few embers are taken from the pit 
before the walking begins and tied^in the new saffron-dyed cloth 
that his wife dons for the occasion, and she then walks round a 
small “ milk-post” planted near the fire-pit \ 

The legend ^ of Manmatha, he god of love, and his incineration 
by a glance from the third eye of Siva is commemorated among 
most of the inferior castes in the Edman-Pandikai (“ Festival of 
”=Deaire, a synonym for Manmatha) which takes place 
about the time of the full moon of the solar month Masi, coincid- 
ing with that of the lunar month Phalguna. The festival is 
essentially a feast of spring-time, and it synchronises with the 
Holi Festival of Northern India.® The commemorative rite is the 
burning of EAman on the night of the full moon, Kaman being re- 
presented by a stalk of the castor-oil plant with some wisps of ndnal 
grass attached to it, which is set up at the meeting points of the 
principal thoroughfares in towns and villages, 4 or 5 days before 
full-moon day. In some places a human effigy of straw and paper 
is also burnt. Ksiman has no temple or pujdri^ nor are offerings made 
to him, but in Salem two lads are dressed up to represent Manmatha 
and his wife Eati, and are taken in procession thorugh the town, 
with a cortege of masqueraders and gymnasts, very much in the 
style of the Muharram celebrations, hut on nothing like such an ela- 
borate scale. The festival is marked by a certain amount of rough 
and rtsquS fun as elsewhere in India, and the youngsters amuse 
themselves by dousing each other with green or crimson dye. 
Sometimes the lower castes dramatise the Manmatha oyole of 
stories in a series of ndtakds, which take place on the nights preced- 
ing the festival. 

The religion of the Vira-Saivas or Lingay ats isa reformed aspect 
of Siva worship. As a sect the Ylra-Saivas sprang into political 
prominence in the middle of the twelfth century, shortly after the 
collapse of the Kalyani Ohalukyas and during the reign of the 


I Cf. a description of a similar ceremoDy in Bangalore, published in the 
Quarterly Jourvhal of the Mythic Society, Vol. II, p. 29. 

» For the legend see Ziegenhalg, p. 92. 

* The direct oonueotiou between the Rdli and Kdma/n Festivals is obscure. 
The former is observed in Salem District by Maratha Brahmans and Marwaris. 
Both are vernal festivals. For the story of the female demon Ilolika, see the 
late Pandit S. M. Fatesa Sastri’s Eindu Feastst Fasts and Ceremonies, p. 42 and 
Mr. J. 0. Oman’s Brahmans, Theists and Muslims of India, p. 250. The former 
writer says that the five days before the fnU moon are known as RoH’ PandiTcai 
and the neyb three days as the JLdwfl.n 
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Kalaohurya Bijjala. The rise of the LingSiyats uiider the leader- OHAP. ill. 
ship of Basava was essentially ^ anti-Brahmanio and anti- Jain. niNotiB. 

The salient feature of their worship is their reverence for the rb^on. 
lingam^ which is always worn on their persons. Their temples arc 
not infreq^nent in the Balaghat and in Bharmapnri Talnh. They 
are usually plain rectangular structures, surmounted with a large 
masonry bull, ^ with miniature hulls at the corners. Bach temple 
contains a lingam^ a Nandi, or a stone figure of Siva in his form 
of Virahhadra.® These Lingayat temples are popularly called 
“Bull Temples” or temples of “ Basav§svara-swami.” Basava 
means hall ” and Basava, the Moses of Vira-Saivism, is revered 
as an iucomation of the hull Nandi, the whanobm (vehicle) of Siva. 
Vira-Saivas are strict vegetarians, and their ritual prohibits blood- 


sacrifice. 

The Cult of Ayyanar, the son of Siva and Mohini (the 
female form of Vishnu) is fairly common in AttOr Taluk, and is 
also to be met with in the other Talaghat Taluks, but it is com- 
paratively rare elsewhere. It is in all respects identical with the 
Ayyanar Onlt of the adjoining Tamil Districts.'^ 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the philosophic explanation of 
the Saktis as manifestations of the “ female energy” of the supreme 
deity as represented by Parvati, the oonsort of Siva in the form of 
Kali. To the simple villager the Saktis are goddesses who rule 
over evil spirits, and who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices 
of fowls, sheep, goats, pigs and even bufiFaloos, to induce them to 
protect the fields and villages from malignant demons, from 
pestilence, famine, war, flood and fire. The onlt of these deities 
has very little in common with the cult of Siva ob observed by 
Brahmans and Lingayats. The worship of such goddesses was 
almost universal at the dawn of civilisation in Europe and Africa, 
as well as in Asia, and the syncretism which explains all these 
local cults in South India as various aspects of Siva’s consort, pre- 
sents an interesting analogy with the absorption of the goddesses 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece and Eome in the cult of the 
Great Mother of the Gods in the early centuries of the Christian 
With its love of sacrod numbers, orthodox Hinduism 

(1) Mari-ammau, (2) Ellamma, 
(5) Ohamundi, (6) Bhadra-Kali, 


V. Graraa- 
Ddvatas. 

(A.) Ayyanar 


(B) The 
Saktis. 


era. 


enumerates nine 
(3) AnkSil-amma, 


viz. 


Saktis, 

(4) Pidari, 


i Vido Castes avid Tribes, Vol. IV, s.v, Lingayat, p. 237 sq. 

- The Lingayat fashion of adorning their tomplos with large masonry bulls 
seems to have inflnencod the architecture of certain Hindu temples, e.g., the 
Siva and VigiiOsvara temples at Kela-mangalam, the Siva temple at Solappadi, 
eto. 

® Knrubas as well as Lingayats often worship in these Ylrabhudra temples. 

^ Vide South Arcot p. 99, and Ziogeiihalg, pp. 133 -5. 
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(7) Durga, (8) Pliranai, (9) Pudkalai. In addition to these there 
are several other female deities of similar type, foremost among 
them being Pattsl-amman, Selli-amman, Naohi-amman, Gang- 
amma, Padavattamman, Ponnamma, Pongal-amma and Muttiyal- 
amma. PiLranai and Pudkalai, the wives of Ayyanar have no 
separate cult of their own, and the worship of Dnrga is rare.^ 
The ritual observed in the worship of these deities differs greatly 
in different localities, and space permits only a passing reference 
to a few salient oharaoteristics.^ 

By far the most important deity in the District is hlari-amman, 
and there is scarcely a village without her shrine. She is par 
exeellenoe the Grama-Devata of the Talaghat Tamils, and her cult 
exists all over the Baramahal and Balaghat.® She is worshipped 
by practically all castes except Brahmans, Komatis and LingS.yats. 
She is especially associated with small-pox and kindred contagions 
diseases, but there are few cures she cannot effect, and few boons 
she cannot confer. 

The votaries of Mari-amman torture themselves in honour of 
their deity. For instance at the Beddiyur festival near Salem, 
men and hoys were observed with a number of skewers, sharpened 
to a very fine point, thrust through their skin, some 4" below each 
armpit. The skewers are about 18" long, and most of those in 
use were the ribs of defunct umbrellas. Some devotees were 
content with one skewer under each arm ; one man had fourteen. 
When more than one were inserted, the punctures were very close 
together. The points protruded about J". When all were thrust 
in, the devotee clapped his elhow to his side, and held the blunt 
ends of the skewers lightly between his fingers, which he clasped. 
The operation must he painful, as several of the adults winced, 
and little lads of 4 or 5 cried bitterly when they were trussed. 
Other of the male devotees stitched a thread through parts of the 
body, the favourite place being just above the hip. lu one place 
were two men yoked by stout cords to a model wooden oar, about 
5' high, drawn on clumsy solid wheels. The ends of the cords 
were fastened to iron hooks, two of which were driven into the 
muscles of each man’s back, 4" below each scapula and 4" apart 
A friend stood between the traces, and gave a helping tug to tho 
oar when it had to be moved. One man, who was evidently 
regarded as the most devout of all, balanced on his head a chatty 
of blazing fire. 


1 For a description of Dnrg;a — see Ziegenbalg, p. 146. 

® For a detailed description of the se^en principal SaJetis — see Ziegenbalg, 
pp. 13<>*145. 

5 For further desoripUve details— see Ziegenbalg, p. 188. 
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Female devotees were treated differently. Their tongnes were 
pierced with silver needles ahont 5" long, the blunt ends of which 
were neatly fashioned as spear-blades or tridents. The pimeture 
was made on the right side of the tongue, about l-g-" from the tip. 
The women seemed to find the operation painful, and clasped a 
comer of their cloth to their face to conceal any expression of 
pain, 

Ellamman, whose name is explained as “ Mother .of All,’’ or 
“ Lady of the Boundary,” is espeeially popular among the 
Telugus. A curious legend attaches her to the Vishnu cycle. 
Eenuka, the royal wife of the sage Jamadagni, fell from perfec- 
tion and fled for refuge from her husband a wrath to a settlement of 
M&digas (see p. 204). At his father’s behest her son Parasurama 
struck off the heads of all the Madiga women, as well as that of 
his mother. The father, delighted with his son’s dutiful obedience, 
offered to grant him anything he wished. The pious son asked 
that his mother should he restored to life. The boon was granted, 
but the son was unable to identify his mother’s body, and by 
mistake stuck her head on the body of one of the Madiga girls. 
Ellamman is conventionally represented by a wooden image in a 
sitting posturo with fiery face, four arms and hands, and a crown 
of serpents. But her principal imago to which offerings are 
made is of stone, represonting but her head, in the earth, .to 
indicate that only her head was made alive and put on the body 
of anothor woman. ” ^ Local tradition is, however, rather vague 
as to tlie oxaot significance of this head, and it is often spoken of 
as tho head of tlie Sahkili Pmi, or Madiga girl, who was an attend- 
ant of Itenuka, and is identified with tho famous Matangi, the 
goddess oE tho Madigas, whoso body is .liOuuka’s though her head 
is that of a Madiga girl. 

Tho chief temple of Bliadra-Kali is at MoohOri (Vol. II, 
p. 260) ; her shrine at Tara-mangalam is also worthy of note 
(p. 266). She is more popular in the Talaghat than in the Barama- 
lifij Her worship is frequently associated with buffalo sacrifice. 

Ankal-amman, tho patron goddess of the Sembadavans (see p. 
173), is worshipped by most Non-Brahman castes in the Talaghat. 
Her is usually a Sembadavau, but Pallis, Kaikolars and 

members of other castes sometimes officiate. She is honoured 
with sacrifiocB of sheep, goats, fowls, pigs and arrack. Her 
annual festival begins on Mahd-Sim^lidtri and during its 
course is celebrated the grim Maydna-puja^ or ceremony of the 


^ Ziogoubfilg, p. 136. There are many aHernativo vurHioim of the story — vide 
Oastea omd Tribe®, IV, p. 207, sq. b.v. Madiga, osp. p. 300 ; of. XVII, 
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CHAP. III. burning ground (see p. 173). In AttUr her festival lasts ten days 
Hiniujb. the oar procession taking place on the ninth day. 

Kbligion seventh day the pujdri is garlanded with the entrails of 

a freshly-slaiightered sheep, and accompanies the goddess in 
procession round the town; devotees place money on this gruesome 
necklace and pour milk over it. Similar practices are connected 
with her worship elsewhere. 

Ohamundi. Ohamuudi, the patron goddess of the Devanga weavers and 

destroyer of the buffalo-headed demon Mahisha, enjoys an annual 
festival beginning in Vijaya-dasamu Her shrines, and those of 
PidSlri, are less frequently met with than those of the other Baktis. 

Of the other “ mother goddesses the most popular are Selli- 
amman,Pattal-ammanand Gangamma. Selli-(or Sellandi)-amman, 
who appears indistinguishable from Kali, is a favourite deity 
among the ryots, especially among Pallis. She is propitiated 
with the blood of fowls, goats and buffaloes but not of pigs. 
Pattal-amman is an important deity at Kela-mangalam, where 
the chief tank is named after her (see Vol. II, p. 140). At Palakodu 
and Kari-mangalam the >gujdri who serves her is a J anappan . Her 
shrines are found mostly in the Baramahal and Balaghat, and she 
appears to be more favoured by the Telugus and Kanarese than 
by the Tamils. Her worship sometimes includes a fire-walking 
ceremony. Gangamma too is more at home in the northern 
taluks than in the Talaghat. 

A detailed account, however, of the mother goddesses in 
the District would fill volumes. Sometimes they bear quaint local 
names, sometimes they are vaguely called “ Great Mother ” 
(Periya-thayi or Doddamma), sometimes their names are merely 
descriptive of the spot where she presides, such as Vella-parai- 
amman, Lady of the White Rook.” On the bund of Palaiyam 
Tank at Kodihalli, near Pennagaram, is a shrine to Oddammal, 
the spirit of an Odda girl who was sacrificed when the bund was 
built In southern Uttankarai and^ in Tiruohengodu the tank 
bunds are under the protection of the Akasa-Kannigal or Heavenly 
Maidens.^ 


1 It is a onrions oircnmstance that the band of this tank has no stone 
reyebment. 

* E.g. the tanks of Venkata-Bamudram, Alapnram and Tenkraai-kottai. 
What connection these deities have with the Seven Kannimar of a Siva Temple 
or of a Mtini calt (see below page 121) is not quite clear and the traditions 
connected with them are conflicting. Mr. S. G-. Eoberts writes that the Aasa- 
Kamiigal are female centaurs who guard tanks and make them break by stamping 
on the bond when quarrelling. This version of the Kannimar is, howevor, nn- 
known in Salem District. They are worshipped hy the Vsttuvans on the 
festival of the 18th Adi. 
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Bikkana-halli, not far from Denkani-kota, is noted for a onrions CHAP. III. 
onatom connected witli the worsliip of two sister deities known as Hindus. 
Doddamtna anA Ohikkamma, to whom the Hale Kurubas of tho brmgion. 
Baramahal and of Mysore State are specially devoted. At the 
annual festival, women of all ages, who have bound themselves by 
a VOW; foregather at night at a sacred tank, divest themselves of 
all clothing, bathe in the cold water, and, on ascending the steps, 
put on loose jackets made oi pmgam or leaves. They 

then arrange themselves in order of precedence, the Mysore 
Kurubas taking the lead, and with lighted lamps of rice flour on 
their dishevelled looks, inarch in procession to the accompaniment 
of music thrice round the temple. Their nearest relatives move 
with them, forming a sort of bodyguard to protect them from the 
vulgar gaze. The third circuit accomplished, they make obeisance 
to the deity, doff their leafy attire and resume their proper dress. 

The above procedure is believed to ensure ofFspring.^ 

Demon worship is a grade lower in the theological scale than (0) Demons, 
the cults of the mother goddesses. The simple villager is never 
free from the fear of the malignant beings, Feys and BhuiamB^ 
with whioh the darkness is peopled. On lonely village roads, or 
in his own back-yard, he is liable to be seized with “ panic 
terror,” - and sometimes actually dies of fright. These evil 
spirits must he propitiated, and not unnaturally their cult is 
ubiquitous. To guard his children, the Brahman oflEers pongal, and 
the Non-Brahman sacrifices a fowl or goat, to the spirit that 
haunts his back-yard.^ Trees in particular are favourite abodes 
of these unpleasant beings, and hence the worship of a demon is 
very commonly located under the tree he haunts. These demons 
are usually worshipped under the name of Muni, Muni-appan, 
Muni-swami, and local epithets such as Kottai (fort), Ellai (bonnd- 
ary), Kasi (Benares), etc., are prefixed to their names. A demon 
popular in Attiir and Salem Taluks is Madurai-Viran,'^ the hero 
of Madura, who is worshipped on Fridays with ofEerings of blood 


1 The above is the aoootint of an eye-witness in 1006. The aoconnt given 
by Mr. LeFanu, Vol. II, page ] 66, differs in several points j either it baa been 
embollishod by his informants or olse the Kurubas have grown more modest. 

" The Greek cult of Pan offers manf points of analogy to theMuni cults of 
South India, especially with regard to tho “panic ” whioh he inspires. 

® Mr. S. G. lioberts writes that in Conjeevaram Municipality there is a 
constant demand for private licenses for tho slaughter of sheep to propitiate 
Purakadai Isvaran (Lord of the Back -yard). 

* For tho tradition of Madurai Vlran see South Arcot District Gazetteer, page 
191, where he is desoiibed as a servant of Ayyanar. The Kev. Thomas Foulkes 
identified him with Ayyanar himself. He is sometimes called by metathesis 
Maruda Vlran, or sometimes simply Vlrakkaran. In Salem he is honoured with 
festivals in Tai, Masi and Panguni, whioh take place on any speoially chosen lucky 
day, shortly before the full moon of those months. 
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and spirituous liquors j and ganja. Other names in common use 
are Karuppan (or Karnppannan) and Vedi-appan. In pai*ts of 
Salem and Attiir, cross-roads are believed to be haunted bj a 
demon known as Santhi-appan, but his vogue is limited, and he 
is not held in high esteem. Of minor demons the name is legion, 
but all alike have the same taste for blood and alcohol, and, if 
appropriately honoured, will guard their votaries from pestilence 
and famine, and relieve them of demoniacal possession or the curse 
of barrenness. 

Hook-swinging is an ancient religious custom general through- 
out Southern India/ and there are still many men in Salem 
District who have undergone the ordeal, and bear on their backs 
the soars of their wounds. Hook-swinging is practically obsolete, 
so far as human beings are concerned, but throughout the District 
the upright posts of wood or stone {Siddhi^kal) are still to be seen 
in front of the temples of the village goddess, and the oeromony 
is still performed in effigy.^ 

The population of a typical village or small town is made up 
somewhat as follows ; — 

(1) A large agricultural community, with a few fisLormen, 
hunters and herdsmen. 

(2) An industrial community composed of oil-pressors, 
weavers, artizans, potters, toddy-drawers, etc, 

(3) A community of traders and money-lenders. 

(4) Brahmans. 

(5) Menials, such as washermen and barbers. 

(6) Out-caste coolies such as Pariahs and Ohuoklers. 

(7) A few Muhammadans and perhaps Christians. 

(8) A few alien immigrants, such as Marathas, who have 
preserved their nationality in their new environment. 

The Agrioultural and Industrial Classes vary inversely with 
each other, according as the character of the settlement is rural 
or urban. Brahmans, Muhammadans and Christians gravitate to 
towns, and Muhammadans are particularly numerous in places 
which were formerly of military importance. 

Each of the communities above specified is composite. The 
Brahmans are divided into a number of smaller communities by 
differences in religion or language. The agriculturists may include 
Tamil Pallis and Vellalars, Telugu Kapus and Kanarese 
Vakkiligas, and each of these again is subdivided into smaller 


1 Vide Hthnographic Notea, page 487. 

® Eor pseudo- hook- swinging,” see Ethnographic Notes j page 500. 
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groups. The Weavers may include Tamil Kaikolars, Telugu CHAP. ill. 
Togatas and Kanarese Devangas, the Fishermen, Tamil Finbus. 
Sembadavans and Telugu Bestas, and so with all the other g^^i, 
communities. oaaANisA- 

It is an essential feature of the Hindu social organisation 
that intermarriage between these petty subdivisions of each ConnubH, 
community is prohibited. In other words, the unit of Hindu 
Society is the endogamous group, or sub-oaste, as it may conveni- 
ently be called, the members of which may, except within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship, freely iutermany ; and the 
limits of each sub-caste are rigidly ^ fixed by its jus connuhii. Not 
infrequently all the members of the sub-easte trace their origin 
to a oommon ancestor, who may be eponymous. The sub-oaste is 
itself divided into a number of smaller groups, which are governed 
by the law of exogamy, and which may conveniently be called 
CLANS. ^ The members of a clan are theoretically descendants in 
the male lino of a common ancestor, and are regarded as “ daygl- 
dis’’ ; thus a marriage between tw'o members of one clan would 
bo looked on as within the prohibited degrees of relationship, and 
therefore as incestuous. Hence a Hindu must choose his bride 
from any elan within the sub-caste save his own, the bride 
becoming a member of the clan into which sho marrios. In some 
castes there is strong evidence that their clans aro totemistic in 
origin, «.e., tlie members aro all theoretically descended from some 
animal or plant, which gives its name to the clan, and whicli is 
regarded by the clan with peculiar rovcroiico. It ean hardly be 
said that toteinism is a characteristic of Mouth Indian caste, but 
it is quite possible that the apparoiit traces of totomisin in the 
clan aro survivals of an earlier social phase. It sometimes 
happens that two clans regard tliomsolvos as ‘‘ coilsin-brothers ’’ 
and may not intermarry.'^ 

1 Tho blending of two endogamouB groups is toohnically known as Jnmon, 
and tho splitting of an endogamous grouj) into smaller endogamous units as 
fission. Fusion, oxcoiit betwoon a few advanced sootioiiB of Brahmans, is 
unknown in Salem District, and tho modem tondont-y is jealously to restrict 
the connnUif in other words it is a tondoiioy towards Jlssion. 

2 Tho bvahmanio Gdtra is strictly an exogamous group, but it implies dosoeut 
from a patron saint or Kishi. and tUa term is not commonly in vogue among non- 
Brahman castes. Tho Tamils use tho iorm Vatjwppu, “ group,” to describe tho 
exogamous group, but tho term is too vague for gononil application. 'Pho same 
objection applies to the word Inti-vorlu (= honso names) nsed for the oxoga- 
mouB group by the Ttdugus. Tlio term Kula or Kuhnn (family) is in general use 
among Tamils, Tolugus and Kanarese, but tho word is also often used with a 
larger and more general moaning, and its adoption in a restricted moaning 
MS ould lead to confusion. Tho term Kilai (branch), used by a few Tamil castes, 
is too local for general use. 

* They aro spoken of os I)£^ddi Vt^gu$$v.s, 
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A CASTE is Tisually composed of several sub-castes, between 
which interdiniug is allowed, but not intermarriage. Eoughly 
speaking, it may be said that the sub-caste is defined by the 
juB connubtii and the caste by the jus convivit. It is usually the 
case that the ancestors of the sub-castes are supposed to be brothers 
or half-brothers. Several castes are sometimes lumped together 
under a common name, based usually on community of occupation, 
and such combinations may conveniently be termed “caste 
groups,” though the term “ caste ” is often loosely applied to the 
whole. 

The ramifications of the jus conmibii are determined by a 
variety of factors, foremost among which are (1) lingiristic 
differences, (2) differences in occupation, (3) territorial differences 
and (4) differences in religious or philosophic tenets. It is by no 
means the case that these factors are of uniform importance in all 
classes of the community. In some castes it is primarily a differ- 
ence of dogma that has led to social segregation, in others a differ- 
ence of language, in others of vooation, in others of residenoo. 
All four factors may have contributed to the creation of a snh-oaste ; 
all four are influenced hy and react upon pride of birth or status, 
and the resultant complex is crystallized by custom aud fictiou.^ 
The causes of caste are multitudinous, though their expression 
in the limitation of the connubii is univorsally uniform. 

A differenoe of language is almost universally a bar to inter- 
marriage. For instance, Kanarese Devangas may not marry 
with Telugu Devangas, or Kanarese Kurubas with Telugu 
Kuruhas, or Tamil Barbers, Dhobies or Potters with Telugu or 
Kanarese Barbers, Dhobies or Potters. Unfortunately this 
distinotion has not been observed in tabulating the Census 
Statistics of Caste. Thus Kurubas are ofiioially supposed to 
speak Kanarese and Devangas Telugu, and it is obvious that large 
numbers of Malas and Holeyas have been returned as Paraiyans, 
of Man galas andKelasis as Ambattans, of Tsakalas and Agasas 
as Vannans, of Kummaras and Knmbaras as Kusavans, etc. 
Hence in the Census of 1901, though over ?53,000 persons are 
shown as speaking Kanarese, the Kanarese speaking castes totalled 
just over 89,000, while in 1911 the proportion is about 134,000 
Kanarese speakers to 50,000 peiBons of Kanarese castes, and in the 
latter Census many of the Kanarese castes have vanished 
altogether. 

Difference in oooupation is the dominant formative principle in 
the Industrial Castes, which may be described as endogamous 
guilds based on hereditary apprenticeship. 

1 For the influence of Fiction see Eisley, Peo^lofXn'iiae, page 265. 
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A difference in the place of origin or of reBidenoe is naturally CHAP. in. 
of importance among the Agricultural Oastesj whose prosperity is Hindus. 
rooted in the soil. Hence arise the distinctions between the , 
Vellalars of Tonda-mandalamj of Kongu, of the Oh5la or Pandya oe&anma- 
country ; between the Malaijalis of the K.olli-malais, the Paohai- 3 ^ Location 
malais and the Periy a-mal ais. Of analogous origin is the G angad i- 
kara (Gangavadi) division of the Vakkiligaa and the Morasu 
division of the Eapus, 

Sectarian differences are of paramount importance among the 4. Sect, 
numerous sub-castes of Brahmans. A Saivite may not marry a 
Vaishnavite, a Madhva may not marry a Smaxta. The great 
Lingayat caste is essentially sectarian in origin. Among other 
castes, however, sectarian distinctions are usually disregarded. 

The well-known division of South Indian Castes into the Eight Right and 
and Left Hand Pactions (Valangai and Idangai) is recognised 
throughout the District, except in the Taluk of Atttir. The origin 
of this distinction is unknown, and no satisfactory explanation of 
it has yet been advanced.^ The factions could not have sprung 
out of purely racial antipathies, for Tamils, Telugus and Eanarese 
are alike divided by it. Probably it sprang, like the faotions of 
the Guelfsand GhiheUincs in Mediaeval Italy, from disputes that 
were in nature partly religious, partly political, partly economic 
and partly social, hut when or how the dispute arose is an unsolved 
mystery, buried iu remote antiquity.* The salient distinction 
between the two faotions is that at festivals and marriages the 
Eight Hand Castes employ Pariah musicians with pipes and 
horns, while the Loft Hand Castes employ only Chuoklor musi- 
cians, with drums and tom-toms of various kinds. There aro also 

1 Dr. Oppert {Original InhaUtanta of India, p. 01) traces the feud to the 
struggle between Jainism and Brahmanism. “ The inflnonce of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest iu towns, where the artisan classes form an important and 
powerful portion of the populatiou, while the Brahmans appealed to the land- 
owning and agricultural olasses, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 

The Brahmans have not joined and striotly speaking do not belong to either side, 
but their interests lie mainly with the right side. As in various localities the 
same castes have embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position.” Dr. Oppert quotes a civil suit, tried in Salom in 1843 
before a Brahman, in which it was hold that tho Kammalars “ had no right to 
study the Voda or to undertake any Prayasoitta or any other religious ceremony 
whoso performance is a privilege of the Brahmans.” 

® Tho Right and Left Hand factions are mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign of DCva Raya II of Vijayanagar, dated A.D. 14<I6-47 (G.E. No. 23 of 1905 
see Report for 1906, p. 58), and the privileges' of the Left Hand faction are dealt 
within inscriptions, dated in the 48bh year of KulOttnnga I (1117 A.D., seo G.E. 

No. 479 of 1908 and Report for 1909, p. 95), and in the 15th year of Konorinmai- 
koudau (G.E. No. L86 of 1910, see Report for 1911, p. 78, and G.E. No. 161 of 1906, 
see Report for 1905, p. 62, and South Indian. Insoriptions, Vol. Ill, p. 40 sq,), the 
latter beiu^ on palooographioal grounds assigned to the thirteenth century. 
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certain exclusive privileges to which each faction lays claim, “ but 
as these alleged privileges are nowhere defined and recognised, 
they result in confusion and uncertainty and. are with difiioulty 
capable of settlement.’’ ^ Yet in the days of Ahb6 Dubois a 
trespass by one faction on the so-called rights of the other would 
lead to riot and bloodshed throughout the countryside, and the 
worthy Abb6 records how he had seen the rioters “ stand up 
against several discharges of artilleiy without exhibiting any sign 
of submission.” The danger of friction has under British Eule 
abated, but it has by no means disappeared. The Eight Hand 
Faction claims precedence over the Left Hand in the distribution 
of pdn-sv/pa/ri^ sandal, etc., at marriages and other social and 
religious gatherings. At the annual festival to Mari-amman tho 
Eight Hand Faction worships first, and it is often necessary, in the 
interests of peace, that the worship of each faction should take 
place on a different day. 

Popularly the Eight Hand Faction is spoken of as the 
Eighteen Panams, the Left Hand Faction as the Nine Panams. 
The word Panam is said to be a corruption of the Sanscrit Vdrnam 
Colour,’^ i.e., “ Caste.” Bu tthe Castes returned as Eight Hand 
number many more than eighteen, and those returned as Left 
Hand number many more than nine, and no two lists agree.® 
Brahmans and many non-Brahman Castes aro neutral in tho 
quarrel. 

The life and soul of the Left Hand Faction is the Artizan 
Caste of Kammalars, who are actuated with the bitterest animosity 
against Brahmans. Another Caste which always figures in the 
Left Hand section is that of the Beri Ohottis, a community 
bitterly opposed to the Eomatis, who are Right Hand. Similarly 
Pallans are at feud with Pariahs. 

Among the Castes returned in Salem District as Left Hand 
are the Kammalars, Beri Ohettis, Nagarattu Ohettis, Vedars, 
Gollas, “ Two-Bull ” Oil-pressers, Eazus, EaikSlars, Pallans and 
Irulans. It may bo noted that most of these castes either repudi- 
ate the authority of Brahmans altogether, or rarely employ thorn 
as purdhits. The chief of the Right Hand Castes are the Komatis, 
VellAlars, Reddis, Balijas, with Barbers, Dhohies and Potters. 
Other Right Hand Castes reported are Agamudaiyana, Bestas, 
Boyas, Darzis, Idaiyans, Janappans, Koravag,. Kiirubas, Lam- 
hadib, Malaiyalis, PatntLlkarans, Shanans, Togatas, Vakkiligaa and 
Vedakkarans. 


1 Abb6 Dabois, 1897, p. 2S-6. 

* See the lists quoted by Dr. Oppert in Original Inhabitants o/ India, p. 63, 
taken from a Chingleput judgment of 1809. 
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In matters ot social administralioii each, oasto is an autono- 
mous unit. In almost every village each suh-oaste has its head- 
maUj who is variously known as Ur-Kamniem^ Pertya-Tanakhdram^ 
Muppan^ Kutti-mmhjam^ Kdriyastan, etc. He is usually assisted 
by a peon {K6lMran\ and sometimes by a sort of vice-headman 
{Kanyastan^ Bjdriyahdran). In some castes the Ur-Kammdan 
gives his decisions on his own responsibility, in others in consul- 
tation with his assistant, and in others again in consultation with 
^^pamhdyai of the leading householders of his villago. ^ The 
Ur-‘K(wimdan^8 jurisdiction is usually confined to petty matters of 
social discipline. Appeals against his decision and disputes of a 
grave character are referred to a higher tribunal, consisting 
usually of a council of Ur^ICammdam^ presided over by an oflEicor 
variously entitled Ndtidn^ Porah JEjaman^ Reddi, Oh€th\ etc. This 
tribunal exercises authority over a number of villages, the number 
varying with the strength and distribution of the communities 
concerned. The territorial jurisdiction of such a tribunal is 
variously known as a Nddu^ PatU or Hohati, In most castes the 
decisions of this second court are subject to a third, or oven a 
fourth, tribunal, the constitution of which varies with almost every 
caste. Among the castes which acknowledge Brahmanio authority 
the supreme decision usually vests in a Brahman Qm^u. In other 
castes several Nads are grouped together under the jurisdiction of 
an officer called Pattakkdran, P^'tya-Ndttdn, Periya Dorai, Pedda 
Ejamdny Rdja, Qndi Ndttdn^ oto., who is usually assisted by a 
Mandtri (Prime Minister) and presides over a bench of subordi- 
iiato Ndttdm, Sometiinos the decisions of Pattakkars are referred 
to a hoard of Pattakkars, and somoiimes to a Gum, The Left 
Hand Castes own the authority of the Dendyi Cketti, who is hy 
caste a Balija.® 

The offioes above referred to are usually hereditary, or at 
least confined to one family ; sometimes, however, thoy are 
elective. The higher offices are usually regarded as sacred in 
ohar^tor, and in some castes, e,g,^ among the Lingayats, the 
whole caste administration is of a strictly hierarobical nature. 
The officionoy of the control exercised by those courts varies 


1 In fiomo casfcoa tho panchdyat is coinpostid entirely of men boloiiging to the 
oasto or sub-oasto oonoornod ; in others, ospooially ainonjj the Left Hand Cnstos 
and tho Tnlugus and Kanareso, tho pancMyat is (Iniwn partly from tho caste 
oonooriiod (^kulantar) and partly from f)fclicr castes (panasiar), 

® Spolt also Yejamdnan, or Yajamdn, 

® The usual Kanareso system is the Katl-e-mane, tho Nad, and the Doaa, 
the latter being governed by ii Dosayi Gaurlu. Among the Kanareso it is 
oommon for tho SMnhkdij and TatSl (Karniini and Mnnsif) to sib on tho ordi- 
nary caste pcunchdyat. 
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greatly with, different cominaiiities ; with the soattered immigrant 
community of the Balijas, for instance, caste control is loosely 
knit and vaguely defined ; with the compactly grouped Malaiyalis, 
on the other hand, the jurisdiction of the several courts is sharply 
defined, and their control fairly rigorous. British Buie, by 
ignoring caste politics, has tended to disintegrate caste solidarity, 
and the Civil Courts of Judicature have done much to undermine 
the authority of caste tribunals, to the financial detriment of the 
communities concerned. 

The position of the Guru is quite different from that of a 
Furohit The Gwu^ who in some castes is not a Brahman, is the 
supreme authority in matters of caste discipline ; he can excom- 
municate, and without him re-admission to caste is impossible. 
The Purohit on the other hand would be more correctly described 
as the family priest and astrologer, who determines what dates 
are propitious or inauspicious for family undertakings, and whose 
services are requisitioned at all births, marriages and funerals, at 
the consecration of tanks, wells, houses and temples, and whenever 
ceremonial pollution has to he removed (see s.v. punyaha-vachanam^ 
p, 130). The higher castes employ Brahmans as Pmdhtts^ and 
many castes of inferior status seek to enhance their social dignity 
by discarding their ancestral Purohits in favour of Brahmans. 

For the ordinary purposes of caste discipline fines and 
sometimes corporal chastisement suffice. In some castes the 
offender is subjected to some loathsome and degrading ceremony 
(e.g., p. 199), and be usually has to provide a banquet for aU his 
follow-oaste-men of bis own or adjoining villages. Serious 
breaches of caste law or defiance of caste authority are met by 
excommunication, which prohibits the offender and the members 
of his family from taking meals with any of his fellow-oaste-men, 
or from receiving fire or water at their hands, or even speaking to 
them or entering their houses, deprives him of the services of the 
barher and washerman, and forbids all members of the caste from 
entering his house, even on occasions of marriage or death. 
Before the ban can be removed, the Guru must be called in to 
perform punydhou-mchanam (p. 130), and perhaps brand the 
offender on the tongue with a needle of gold ; and among the 
higher castes the unhappy sinner must drink the pancha-gavya 
(p. 131). The Guru must be heavily feed for his services, and 
the caste-men fed. 

The ordeal is still resorted to as a moans of deciding caste 
disputes. The usual form of ordeal requires the litigant parties, 
after performing their ablutions, to proceed in public to the local 
temple, where, after pujd has been performed, they prostrate 
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before the idol and are garlanded hy the pujdri ; each party then OHAP. III. 
dips his right hand in boiling ghee, and the suitor whose hand is 
uninjured wins his suit. Sometimes a piece of red-hot iron takes Social 
the place of the boiling ghee. Another test is for an accused 
person to throw fresh imnbai flowers into boiling oil or ghee ; if 
they fade, he is guilty ; if they do not, he is innocent. 

A more usual way, however, of pressing a suit is by taking oath. Oatbs and 
It is against the principles of a Brahman to take an oath, but 
there are many ways open to Non-Brahman Hindus for emphasis- 
ing good faith. The usual course among the higher castes is for 
both parties, after bathing, to resort to a temple, where the oath- 
taker extinguishes burning camphor, or a ghee-fed lamp lit by the 
other party, in the presence of a deity. 

A favourite oath in the Baramah^, as well as in the Talaghat, 
is to swear by the sixtieth step’' (Ammthdm-padi) eLtTiriioheiX’- 
godu^, and it is not necessary to go to Tirnohengodu to swear this 
oath. A man may swear by his wife or child {penjdthi-pillai- 
uthavardppaU)^ placing liis hand on their heads; or hy his family 
or village deity, especially by Milri-amman or Selli-amman ; or he 
will touch the ground and point to the sky, and swear by earth 
and heaven {bhtmi-mtchi-dgdsa^sdtohi-ydga-aoUugfrm). If it is not 
convenient to go to the temple, the oath-taker may stand within 
a circle drawn on the ground and so repeat his oath, or he may 
throw a cloth on the ground and step over it, or cross over seven 
parallel straight linos drawn on the ground within the space of a 
foot or two. 

Betel and salt are alike sacred ; betel represents Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth, and salt is a necessity of life ; and hence a 
man may swear by touching 3 pieces of salt plaoed on a betel-leaf, 
or with a piece of betel or salt on his head. An oath may be 
taken by touching the foot of a Brahman, or a man may swear by 
the Ramajana. If a document is in dispute, the plaintiflf may 
challenge the defendant to draw his pen across the paper, and a 
creditor may challenge his debtor to tear up his bond. Custom 
prohil)its the taking of an oath by a minor under fifteen years of 
age, by a woman (except against a woman), by a man who is 
blind or deaf, by a man o£ bad character, by a drunkard or by 
an idiot.® In Peniirtgaram a man will give a piece of cow-dung to 
the purchaser of his cattle, and tlie latter dare not thon recede 
from his bargain. In Donkani-kota, when soiling cattle, the 
owner of a beast will hand a piece of straw and a little cow- dung 

^ Vide in/ra Vol. II, p, 5280. ® Jiwamahal Records, III, p, 56. 
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to the purchaser when he hands over the cattle. It is common in 
the presence of a PmcMyai to break a straw in two and throw 
the pieces over one’s head as a token of veracity. Among the 
lower castes a straw is broken at dissolution of marriage. A low 
caste illiterate man* when called on to sign a document, will break 
a straw and place it on the ground, in token that he acknowledges 
the mark affixed in lieu of signature. 

The social customs of South India are a blend of two cultures, 
the Aryan and Dravidian. The terms Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra have no ethnographic significance in South India ; the 
term Brahman has, for it represents Aryanism. 

For the sake of scientific convenience, Hindus in Salem District 
may he classed as Brahman and non-Brahman^ ; and the non- 
Brahman castes may be graded mter se by the degree to which they 
have assimilated their customs to Brahmanio practice. The cardi- 
nal features of the Aryan culture are (1) infant marriage, (2) 
tahoo on the re-marriage of widows, (3) taboo on animal food, 
(4) the worship of Siva or Vishnu, (6) prohibition of animal 
sacrifice, and (6) the performance of srdddhas^ i.e., the annual 
ceremony in honour of dead ancestors. 

Pollution is incurred by breaches of the jus connubii ovjus ccmvivU 
or by excommunication (see above p. 128) ; by the touch of a low 
caste man or even by his presence,^ by menstruation, childbirth or 
death. Pollution usually extends to the near relatives and to all 
who come in contact with the person polluted. 

The niost usual purificatory ceremony is punydha-vdohanam^^ a 
ceremony observed by almost all castes. As a preliminary, the 
house is prepared by rubbing the floor with cow-dung and water 
and whitewashing the walls, and sometimes a pandal is erected in 
front of the doorway. All the members of the family should 
bathe, anoint their head with oil, and don clean clothes, A mea- 
sure of rice on a plantain Vaf is placed before the persons who are 
to be purified, and on this is placed a brass vessel of water, the 
mouth of which is covered with mango leaves. The purohit or 
family priest then recites mantras (spells) over the vessel, and 


1 Ab the oltiim of certain castes to be classed as Kshatriyas or Vaisyas is not 
generally recognised, the nse of the more general term Non-Bj*ahman is neces- 
sary to avoid oonfusiorL. 

* See Malabar District Gazetteer, p. 102 sq., for the distinction between “ con- 
tact ** and “ distance ” or “ atmospheric ” pollntion, and Oenaue Report, Afadros, 
1901, p. 137 sq. for lists of castes who pollute by touch and by proximity. The 
graded “ scale of distances ” observed in Malabar is, however, unknown in 
Salem. 

9 Ofi'llsd also Stalchsuddhi, 
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then sprinkles the water so oonseorated {tlriam) over all the mem- OHAP. HI. 
bers of the family who are present and oyer the honse. Several Hindus. 
subsidiary ceremonies are performed, but they are not all essential, customs. 
The most potent and offieaoious of all purificatory rites, however, 
is the drinking of the pancha-gavya, or the five products of the cow, 
viz., milk, curds, ghee, cow-dung and cow -urine ; a ceremony in 
vogue only among the higher castes, and reserved for special 
occasions. 

On attainment of maturity a girl must be segregated for a 
prescribed period in a separate room of the house, or in a tempo- 
rary shed erected (usually by her maternal uncle) outside the 
village. Custom sometimes requires that a new hut should be 
constrnoted every three days or so, the old hut being burned. 

Every precaution is taken to guard the girl from the Evil-Eye or 
molestation by evil spirits. She must undergo numerous ceremo- 
nial ablutions, and custom rigidly lays down how often and when 
she should ohange her clothes. Somotimos she is given special diet. 

In some castes, after a few days’ isolation outside the village, the 
girl is admitted into the houso, and she and her relatives remain 
under ‘‘ minor ’’ pollution till the end of the pollution period. 

The pollution period varies greatly oven within the same oasto.^ 

Brahmans observe pollution for ten days, Malaiyalis sometimes for 
a full month, Lingayata none at all. Pollution terminates with 
final ablutionaiy ccromonies, formal presentation of new cloths and 
other gifts, the inevitable punyaha-mehanam and a family feast. 

At subsequent menstruations segregation for throo, four or five 
days suffices, and pollution ends with a bath. After childbirth 
similar precautions and ceremonies are observed, but the mother 
is permitted to romaiii in tho house. 

Between birth and maturity a Brahman has to undergo five Childhood, 
important coremonies, (1) nainaharanaiu or naming ceremony, 

(2) cheviAlu-huttedi or ear-boring ceremony, (3) anna-prasobnmn or 
weaning ceremony, (4) chau/am or tonsure coremony and (5) 
upamyomm or investiture with ihopnnul or sacred thread. Most 
of the castes which claim to he Ihija or ‘‘twice born observe 
these coreinonics, but many of tho other Noii-Brahman castes 
ignore them. For oar-boring no particular month is specified, and 
any convenient day is chosen by tho parents provided it is 
a.nspicious. Tho weaning ooremruiy muoug Brahmans takes 
place when the boy is six montlis old, the tonsure ^ at the 


1 Littlo or no oousiahoncy as to tho daratiou of pollution can be traced 
between tho accounts given in Gastea and TribeSj oto., and information 

derived locally. 

* Dubois, loo. oit,, p. 160, 

I-l 
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end of the third year, and the upanayanam ^ between the fifth 
and ninth year, and usually between the months of March and 
June. 

Komatis and Nagarattas follow Brahman practice, but other 
castes that adopt the punul are usually invested with it on the 
eve of marriage. The namakaranam is generally performed at the 
time of purification after childbirth, sometimes it is reserved till 
the fifth, seventh or ninth month and sometimes it is deferred till 
even the third year. The ceremonies observed differ greatly in 
different castes, and it is a general practice to seek the advice and 
blessings of a family or village deity. The names usually 
selected are those of ancestors, of local deities, or of deities who are 
believed to be the special guardians of the family, e.g., Ardhanari 
is a popular name round Tiruohengodu, Betray an round Denkani- 
kota, and Muni-appan or Muniswami near Veppana-palli. The 
eldest son is usually named after his parental grandfather, but, 
as his mother may never utter the name of her husband, her 
father-in-law or her mother-in-law, he they alive or dead, her child 
must necessarily have a nickname for domestic use. Personal 
names are common, such as Mukkau {anglioe^^ Beak ’’), Karuppan 
(Black-fellow), Min-vayan (Fish-mouth), etc. If the first and 
second children die in infancy, the third child is called Kuppu- 
swami, or Kuppan, or if a girl, Kuppammal, and is rolled thrice 
on a muck heap, its nostril is bored and a ring inserted, and tho 
infant is nominally sold away to a third person for a sum of not 
more than half an anna. 

The practice of branding infants as a prophylactic against 
fits, swellings or jaundice is largely resorted to, sometimes 
immediately after birth. The parts branded are the forehead, 
the joints of the limbs, and the abdomen, and the branding is 
done with a red-hot needlo, or a piece of thread dipped in boiling 
oil. A circle branded on the knee joint is a speoifio against 
rheumatism. 

The betrothal ceremonies are usually simple. The proposal 
is made by the parents (or guardians) of the bridegroom elect, 
who visit the girl’s house, taking with them money, pdn-supdriy 
and sometimes a new cloth, rice, coco-nuts, plantains, jaggery, 
flowers, dust of sandal-wood, saffron, turmerio and other auspi- 
cious articles. If any evil omen is observed on their way, they of 
course turn back. A^^en they arrive at the girl’s house they are 
received by the girl’s parents, take their seats and make known 
the object of their visit, Both parties then wait in silence for an 


1 PiiboiB, lob, cit., p, 162. 
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omenj TKiually’tlie chirping of a lizard.^ If the omen is favourahle, OHAP. lit. 
the parents of the girl formally accept the offer. The girl is anoint- Hindus. 

ed and bathed by her mother. She dons new clothes and returns oustomb. 

to the company. The boy^s mother then ties some of the gifts 
above referred to in the girl’s cloth, and places the money, etc., 
before her. The fathers of the contracting parties then exchange 
pdn-Bupdrl^ an act which clinches the bargain. A general distri- 
bution of pdn-sufdri among the assembled guests follows, and the 
ceremony closes with a feast. It is usually necessary that the 
local head of the caste and the principal housheolders, as well as 
the maternal uncles of both boy and girl and other relatives, 
should be present throughout the proceedings. 

The payment of a bride-price (Tamil ^wi'iyam^ Telugu The Pari- 
Kanarese 6l%) by the parents of the bridegroom to the parents of 7®-^* 
a bride is a custom almost universal among non-Brahman castes. 

Among Brahmans, on the other hand, the payment of a bride 
price is prohibited and this prohibition is a distinctive mark of 
Brahraanic culture. 

The most suitable match for a boy is considered to be his Msnarikam. 
maternal uncle’s daughter.^ His paternal aunt’s daughter is next 
in favour, and in some castes ho has a preferential right to marry 
the daughter of his sister. So strong is this custom that in some 
castes, if the parents of the girl whoso hand can thus be claimed 
marry her to a man other than the relative who has this right of 
first refusal, they will he excommunicated from caste. A girl 
who is thus married by virtue of her relationship to her husband 
is called an “ urimai girl,” while one chosen to enhance her hus- 
band’s position or wealth is called a (dignity) girl”*. 

The rule, which is common among both Tamils and Telugus, 
is known to the latter as menankam. It is ouiioiis that the 
K5mati Vaisyas are subject to it. The K5mati custom is thus 
described — 

If a sister has a son and her brother has a daughter, it is an 
invariable rule for the brother to give his daughter in marriage to his 
sister’s son, and let the girl be handsome or ugly, the sister’s son 


1 In llammahal B&cords, seotiou III, throo omona are ospeoially referred to 
aa favourable : (I.) A crow Ilj'ing from loft to right, (2) a Brahmani kite from 
right to left, C3) a lizard cliirping in the south. A crow or kite flying in the 
reverse direction or a lizard chirping in the north aro evil omens. Many Xelugn 
castes light a lamp as soon as the visitors arrWe, and if the lamp goes out 
during the proccodings, the proposal is dropped. 

* The rulo is observod among the Veddas of Oeylon; see jPoZfc-iors, 191 Ij 
p. 523. 

® Vide Trichinojtoly District Oasetteer, p. 04. 

^ Baramahal Records, seotiou III, p. 88. 
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OHAP, III must many her. If a brother have two sisters, and the sisters havO 
Hindus, each a son, and he himself shotild have two daughters, he is obliged 
Cdst^s daughters in marriage to each of his sister’s sons. 

However, if the brother should have three or more daughters and his 
sisters should have a plurality of sons, the brother is only obliged to 
give one of his daughters to each of the eldest of his sister’s sons, and 
he may dispose of the rest of his daughters as he pleases, and bo in 
lihe manner may the sisters dispose of their younger sons. If the 
brother’s daughter be blind, lame or deformed, his sister’s son must 
tahe her in marriage, but on the contrary, if the sister’s son should 
happen to he blind, lame or in any other shape deformed, the brother 
is not obliged to give his daughter in marriage to him. But if the 
sister should have a daughter and a brother a son, the sister is not 
obliged to give her daughter to her nephew, but may give her to 
whom she pleases.” 

Possibly the custom is a sort of compromise between matrilineal 
auooession. and Brahmanic law. There is reason to believe that 
mother-right ” prevailed in early Diavidian Society. Under a 
system of inheritance through females, a man had no interest 
whatever in finding out who his father might be. When, however, 
the idea of paternity b^an to take shape, as it certainly must 
have done under Aryan influences, fathers would begin to ta.ke a 
paternal interest in their sons. But under mother-right ” a man 
cannot transmit what he inherits to his own children, for his 
sister and his sister’s children are his heirs. The only way he can 
secure the family property in the enjoyment of his own children 
is to many them to the children of his sister. The same advant- 
ages would accrue to a marriage between himself and liis sister^s 
daughter, the family property being saved from disruption. A 
marriage between his own daughter and his sister’s son would be 
still better, for it would unite the properties of his wife and his 
mother. 

The degree of rigour with which this rule of ^mnarlkam is 
enforced varies in different castes. In some castes it is a mere 
matter of form to offer the fortunate uncle or cousin the first 
refusal.^ In other oastes Malaiyalis) it is said to be carried 
to such an e^stremc that sometimes an immature boy is married to 
a woman old enough to he his mother, the hoy’s father or father’s 
brother performing the functions of a hnsband to the bride, and 

^ It is significant tliat in Tamil one word {mawan) docs duty for (1) wife’s 
father, (2) maternal tnols, (3) paternul aunt’s husband, and one word (machinaTi) 
for (1) brother-in-law, (2) maternal xinole’s son, (3) paternal aunt’s son, while 
the feminine form of the latter word (macUm) stands for ^.1) sister-in-laWi (2) 
wife’s younger sister, (3) younger brother’s wife, (4) maternal uncle’s daughter 
and (6) paternal aunt’s daughter. 
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raising up progeny for his son. The existence of this practice is 
emphatically denied hy most of the castes of whom it is recorded, 
and it is probable that it will yield before long fif it has not 
already done so) to the pressure of a more enlightened public 
opinion, and vanish. 

Another practice not uncommon among the Telugus and 
Kanarese^ is that of aflBliating a son-in-law, commonly known as 
illatam. Failing male issue, a father is at liberty to marry his 
daughter to a mau who agrees to become a member of the family, 
and who thereafter resides in the father-in-law’s house and 
inherits the estate. 

The practice of dedicating the eldest daughter as a JBasavi 
(dancing girl), about which so much has been written, is probably 
intended to serve a similar purpose, for a Basavz is entitled to 
inherit her father’s property as a son, and to transmit it to her 
ofEspring. 

Marriage customs are of too groat variety to be dealt with in 
the detail they deserve, and it is unsafe to attempt to describe 
the wedding ceremonies of Hindus as a whole or those of any 
specific caste group, because each sub-oasto has its own peculiarities, 
and oven "within the sub- caste there are deviations from standard, 
and practice varies in diffierout localities. 

Weddings usually take place in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi (April and 
May) when agricultural work is suspended, and in some communi- 
ties the marriage season extends to Ani or Avani (June, July, 
August). In most castes the cliief ceremonies take place at the 
house of the bride’s parents ; less commonly ^ the bridegroom’s 
people are the hosts, and in a few communities the ceremonies are 
performed in the houses of both the oontraoting parties.^ 

In the case of infant marriage, consummation follows the girl’s 
attainment of puberty, as soon as the pollution period is over. 
In the case of adult marriage, consummation is usually postponed 
for at least three months after the wedding, as it is considered 
nnluoky for a child to be born within the first year of wedlock. 
OouBummation is not usually accompanied by any public 
ceremony. 

The re-marriage of widows is altogether prohibited among the 
higher castes, and even among such castes as tolerate tho practice 
it is regarded as a sort of legalised concubinage {hattuppMu), The 
marriage ceremony is of the simplest description, the widow' 
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^ E.g., Eedas, Kammas, Kapue, Yakkiligas, Gollas. 

2 E.g., among Malaiyalis, Udaiyans. ® E.g., among the Ptmta lieddis. 
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puts on a new cloti. presented her hy her lover, and the latter ties 
the tali ^ in the presence of the headman. No married woman 
should he present, and the hridegroom has usually to pay a reduced 
bride-price to the family of the widow’s deceased husband, and 
sometimes a fine to the caste Guru, and ho also has to provide a 
feast for his fellow oastemen. Where divorce is allowedj divorceei 
are usually permitted to remarry, the wedding ceremony being 
similarly truncated. 

The Aryan custom is to burn the dead, the Dravidian to bury. 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya ritual requires cremation. Some 
of the higher castes of the so-called Sudras also cremate, and in 
many others cremation is adopted by the well-to-do, while the 
poorer families have to be content with the less costly sepulture. 
There is a tendency for the Vaishnavite members of a caste to 
prefer cremation, and for the Saivites to bury. Infants are usually 
buried,^ and so also are those who die of small-pox or cholera.^ 
Bunal is also adopted in the case of men who have acquired a 
great reputation as Sanydsis, even among Brahmans, and with 
those who wear the lingam. 

The Brahmanio monthly ceremonies in honour of the deceased 
are observed with variations by the Komatis and Nagarattars, but 
rarely by other castes. Annual ceremonies {srdddhas) in a very 
mutilated form are observed by a few of the higher castes/ but 
for Hindus generally the Malidlaya Amdvdsai or Hindu All Souls’ 
Day (the new moon of Purattasi) suffices for the propitiation of 
ancestors. 

The BxahmaiLS number 23,371, of whom about one-half 
(11,905) aro Tamils and nearly one-third (6,900) Telugu's. 
Kanarese Brahmans (3,883) number rather more lhan half the 
Telugus. The remaining 683 are mostly Maiuthas. 

The number of Brahmans per mille is 13, a lower figure tlian 
oan be found in any other district in the Presidency except the 
Nilgiris. But in a district like Salem, where over 96 per cent 
of the population is illitera.te, Brahmans naturally acquire an 


^ Such marriages are called Kudike (oonoobinage) among iho Kanarese, also 
Xldike or ^irudike (“ putting on clothes 

® Infants under six months of age among Brahmans, under three jears among 
Vaisyas (KOmatia and Nagavattus), and children who have not shed their milk 
teeth among castes whioh are not classed as the twioe-born. 

* But not among the twioe-born. 

^ The essential item is usually the feeding and feeing of a few needy 
Brahmans, the perfoi-mance of ablutions and the patting on of new clothes. 
Sometimes the oeromonies are more elahorato (vide JBaramahal Records, Section 
III, p. 160). 
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mfluenoe altogether out of proportion to their inimher. In general 
ability they have no rivals. In the remoter villages of the 
northern taluks the Brahman Karnam is, not unfrequently, the 
only literate person accessible to the villagers. He keeps the 
Village Munsif’s accounts, writes his reports for him, oommiini- 
cates and explains the Sirkar’s orders, settles petty disputes 
between the villagers, writes petitions for them and acts as a 
general fac-totum in all business that requires the use of brains. 

The Brahman^s position in Salem District is, as elsewhere, 
primarily political in origin. Epigraphic records point clearly to 
the privileged position enjoyed by Brahmans from the time of 
Pallavas to the British Eaj. 'Without the Brahman, no Hindu 
ESij ever prospered. The Brahman followed in the wake of 
armies, and on him fell the work of settlement and administra* 
tion. Many of the village offices are still practically, though not 
theoretically, hereditary in Brahman families, and the origin of 
the office is proudly traced to the grant of some Eaja whose name 
is long since forgotten. Brahman officers are, from time imme- 
morial, the links that connect the village administration with the 
centre of political power, and any attempt to disturb this connec- 
tion, like that of Tipu who tried to administer tho District by 
illiterate Muhammadan Tahsildars, was sure to meet with disaster. 
The ehh and flow of conquest are marked by Brahman settlements 
founded for the prosperity of the reigning dynasty.^ 

There are few sections of South Indian Brahmans unrepre- 
sented in Salem District, hut space forbids any detailed account 
of them.^'^ The ritual of Saivite temples is for the most part in the 
hands of Grurukkals (commonly called bell ringers who form 
an important section of the community, though they are rather 
looked down upon by other Brahmans. The Goloonda Viyaparis 
of Krishnagiri Taluk are an interesting community. They mi- 
grated from the Deccan to the Baramahsl with Jagadeva Raya, 


1 E.g., the Kanarese Mildhvas in Ettappar, Pedda-Nayahkan-palaiyam and 
Attar (Vol. II, pp. 298, 303, and 297) and the Tamil Vaishnavas at Denkaiii-kota, 
(Vol. II, p. 130) j see also the Sankariclmg grant, Vol. II, p. 281. 

An iiiterostiiig and elnhorate acoonnt -will bo found in Castes and Tribes, Vol. 
I, pp. 267 to 893, Tanjore District Qazeticer, p. 78 sq. Brahmanio oustoms are 
described in minute detail in Dnbois “ Hindu IJanners, 

* See Castes and Tribes^ Vol. 1, p. 3^17. 
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and made themselves -useful to each succeeding sovereign power, 
receiving as reward for their labour grants of land and adminis- 
trative appointments. Thej are said to be an off-shoot of the 
Telugu Niyogis, and closely connected with the Aruvelu and 
Nandavariki groups. Their name ^ (Yiyapari= merchant) they 
account for by a legend that when migrating southward to escape 
the Muhammadan cataclysm, they transported the royal treasure 
in the disguise of merchants.^ They call themselves Ayyar, but 
they are all Vaishnavites, and wear the namnm. Another com- 
munity worthy of note is that of the Marks Brahmans settled in 
Tali. Most of the Markas are Kanarese Ma^dhvas, but some are 
Smartas. They are a wealthy and ambitious community, but 
their Brahmanio status is not admitted by other Brahmans, and 
they are compelled to keep aloof. ® 

In the absence of any satisfactory scientific classification of 
castes, a rough and ready provisional arrangement is adopted, 
based mainly on the primary formative principle of the several 
castes concerned. Castes are grouped as (1) Agricultural, (2) 
Pastoral, (8) Fishermen, (4) Hunters, (5) Traders, (6) Indus- 
trial, (7) Labourers, (8) Menials, (9) Military, (10) Sectarian, (11) 
Mendicants, (12) Miscellaneous Castes which cannot conveniently 
be brought under other heads, and (13) Panchamas. 

The backbone of the population is of course the great agricul- 
tural oaste groups of Pallis, Vellalars and Kapus or Beddis. 
Dykes’ remarks on these three great divisions are worth quoting.** 
“ The Yellalar is frugal and saving to the extreme ■'5; his hard work- 
ing wife knows no finery, and the Vellalichi willingly wears for the 
whole year the one blue cloth which is all that the domestic economy 
of the house allows her. If she gets wet, it must dry on her ; and if 
she would wash her sole garment, half is unwrapped to be operated 
upon, which in its turn relieves the other half, that is then and there 
similarly hammered against some stone by the side of the village 
tank or on the hanks of the neighhouring stream. Their food is the 
cheapest of the ‘dry’ grains which they happen to cultivate that 
year ; and not even the village feasts can draw the money out of a 
Yellalar’s clutches : it is all expended on his land, if the policy of 


^ The Nandavariki Brabmans take their name from Nandavaram in Ouddapah 
District. 

a See Vol. II, p. 168, for further details. 

® In spite of papal bulla issued by the SringCri Matam on behalf of the 
Smartas and by the Parakal Matam at Mysore on behalf of the Vaishnavas ; 
OaaUs and Tribes, Vol. I, p. 868. 

^ Dykes, pp. 131—3. 

®It is said that VeUalars eat their evening meal by the light of the fire by 
which it was cooked to save the cost of lamp-oil . 
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tlie revenue administration of tte country "be liberal, and the acts of 
Gorernment such as to give confidence to the ryots or huebandman; 
otherwise their hoarded grains are buried. The new moon or some 
high holiday may perhaps see the head of the hcmse enjoy a platter 
of rice and a little meat, but such extravagance is rare. 

“ The Pallis and PoUars are the very reverse ; they have no 
heed for the morrow, but spend their money as fast as ihey get it. 
Their women wear the gayest-coloured cloths to be found in the 
bazaar; ornaments are eagerly sought for; and their diet is the 
best rice they can afford, with meat so often as it is to be had or can 
be eaten by the Hindu without injury to his health. 

“ The Reddis, both Kanarese and Gentu, are as provident as the • 
rice growers are improvident. They spend their money on the land, 
like the VeUalars, hnt they are not parsimonious ; they’’ are always 
well dressed if they can afiPord it ; the gold ornaments worn by the 
women or the men are of the finest kind of gold ; their houses are 
always neat and well built ; and (if fairly dealt with) they invari- 
ably give the idea of good substantial ryots. They chiefly live on 
ragi, and are a fine powerful race.” 

The VeUalars number 268,649. They are strongest in the 
Talaghat, especially in the Taluks of Tiruehengodu and Salem 
(about 96,000 and 65,000 respectively). In Attiir there are about 
29,000 and in tJttankarai about 31,000. 

The principal sub-castes returned for Salem District are (1) 
Kongu, (2) Velli-kai, (8) Pavalam-katti, (4) Tondai-mandalam, 
(5) Tuluva, (6) Nirpusi, (7) Nayanar, (8) Pusaikkara, (9) Karai- 
kattu, (10) Soliya. Unfortunately the Census Betunis give no 
idea of the relative strength of these divisions, but local enquiries 
indicato that the Konga VeUalars, as might be expected, are by 
far the most numerous. 

The traditional boundaries of tbe ancient Kongu country are 
on the w’ost the Aliyar River of Pollaohi Taluk, on the north the 
Pala-malai, on the oast the Kolli-malais, on the south the Palni 
Hills. The Konga VeUalars are divided into the following terri- 
torial groups : (1) Ten-talai (corrupted into Sentalai ; located in 
Tiruehengodu Taluk and in part of Coimbatore). (2) Vada-talai 
(Salem, zUt-ur, and tJttankarai), (3) Palai (Coimbatore), (4) Padai- 
talai (Coimbatore), (6) Narambu-katti (residing round Pulam- 
patti), and (6) Pavalam-katti. To these must be added the 
Velli-kai VeUalars of the Baramahal and the Nattans (see p.l44), 
who are said to have sprung from the Ten-talai section. The 
Narambu-kattis (“ entrail-tying”) are said to be so named 
because they wear entrails round the neok.^ 


1 Possibly this is an nnobaritable variant on Arnmbn-katti, tlioso who tie 
flower buds -vido Castes and, Tribes^ Vol. YII, p. 377. 
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The chief settlements of the Konga Vellalars are in Tiruohen- 
godu and (Jttankarai. Salem Taluk contains many settlements of 
them, and they are known in Dharmapari and AttHr. The 
Pavalam-katti Vellalars are so-called on account of the circlets of 
coral heads worn by their women on the left arm. They are to be 
found fairly commonly in the Taluks of Tiruchengodu, Salem and 
Omalur, and in Dharmapuri^ especially in the Pagalpatti Pirka. 
The Velli-kai (‘‘silver arm’’) or Velli-kappu Vellalars are so 
called on account of the silver bangles which their women wear on 
the upper arm. They are common in Dharmapuri, and in 
Hosnr in the Sanat-kumara-nadi valley and on the adjoining 
hills \ They are also found in Krishnagiri and at Kanavay Pudur 
in Omaliir, but they are not found in Atffir, Salem or Tiruchen- 
godu. They are organised for caste administration into three 
Oadi-mmma or Districts, each under a Periya or Gadi-N’dttdn^ 
namely (1) Eaya-kota Oadi^ under Bakkai Eavundan of Dodda- 
Timmana-halli (Erishnagiri Taluk), (2) Erishnagiri Gadi under 
Venkatapati Eavundan of Mora-madugu and (3) Virabhadra-* 
Durgam Oadi under Muniswami Eavundan of Golla-halli. Each 
Gadi-vdram is divided into a number of Robalis ^ or groups of 
villages, each Hobali being under a Ohinna or Sobali-NdUdn. 
Each village has its Ur^Kavundan, Appeals in caste matters lie 
from the tJr-Eavundan to the HdbaU^Ndttdn^ and second appeals 
to the Gadi-Ndiidn^ and if the parties are still dissatisfied, they can 
appeal to a full bench of the three GadUNdttdm,8 sitting together. 
True Tondai-mandalam Vellalars, who are strict vegetarians, 
are very rare in the Salem District. They occur sporadically in 
the Talaghat, and also in Dharmapuri and "CFttankarai ®. Tuluva 
Vellalars occur in the Talaghat taluks, and are also found in 
Dharmapuri and TTttankarai^ Some authorities class them as a 
section of the Tondai-mandalam Vellalars, but this classification is 
not generally accepted in Salem District, as they are flesh-eaters, 
while the true Tondai-mandalam Vellalan is said to he a strict 
vegetarian. In Attiir they are called Vettilai-karar or Eodi-kal 
Vellalars, and are said to be experts in the cultivation of the 


^ TWr chief settlements are at PalakOdn, Pennagaram and Kari-mangalanx in 
Dharmapnii, and at Pancha-palli and Betta-mugalalam in HosUr. 

* E. g., the of Eatnagiri, Ohenraya-Durgam, Baratangi, Attiyambatlu 

and Sugana-halli belong to the Eaja-kOta-G'aii-Uifraw, those of Togara palli, 
KUndara-palli and MabAiaja-gadai to the Krishnagiri- etc. 

® Q'hey axe met with in Gangavalli and Kondayampalli in AtitLr, at Karnppur 
and Enadi in OmaltLr, and also in Salem and SUra-niangalaTn. 

^ There are large settlements of them in Salem, in Attiir Town and in 
HangOdn near Pennagaram. 
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tetel-vine.^ The so-called Maiiiyakkarars of the E9>ramahal are 
said to be Taluva Vellalars, organised under a Pattakkaran at 
Hartlr who appoints Nattars for Kamhaya-uall-Qr, Anandilr 
E!avSri-pataam, JagadSvi, and Pennagaram. 

Most of the .VellSlars of Krishnagiri Taluk call themselves 
Nayanar ® and they acknowledge the Dharma-Sivaehar Guru of 
Nerinjipet. Nayanars are also found in Salem and Omalilr.® In 
the latter taluk, ns well as in Dharmapuri, they are said to bo 
identical with Nirpnsi and Pilsaikkara VeUalars, hut in Erishna- 
giri these three sections are reported to he distinct. The term 
NirpOsi is derived from the sacred ashes {nlru) which they 
apply to their foreheads, and all Nlrpiisis are Saivites. There are 
a few families of Nlrpiisis at Mallapuram and KadagattUr, both 
in Dharmapuri Taluk, and a settlement of Pilsaikkara Vellalars at 
Vadakumarai in Atttir, whose Guru lives at Yriddhaohalam in 
South Aroot.* 

Karai-kattu Vellalars are to be found in several villages in the 
Taluks of 0 malar (near the KavSri) and Atttir (near the 
Triobinopoly border ®). In Salem and Tiruohengodu they are 
rather rare. In Dharmapuri there are a few settled near 
Solappadi. 

Soliya (or Ohola) Vellalars are not common, but they are said 
to occur in all the Talaghat Taluks,® and also rarely, in Dharmapuri 
and trttankarai, as well as in the villages of Angoudapalli and 
Mattigiri in Hosilr Taluk. 

No systematic attempt has yet been made to difPerentiate.the 
customs of the numerous sub-castes of Vellalars, except in the 
ease of the Eongu group. Generally speaking their customs are 
of the ordinary Tamil type, with a strong tendency towards 
Brahmanic ritual. The customs of the Eonga Vellalars are 


1 According to Mr. Francis, however {Cmsus Report, 1901), the Kodikals 
are a Bootion of Soliya Vellalars. 

2 Their chief settlemont is in KudiraGnahalli Taraf. 

3E.g., NallCir, lliisipuram, Setti-appantlr, Mxi.ttu-Nayakkan-patti and 
OmalQr. 

A Keports received of these three groups of Vellalars are full of maddening 
oor.tradiotions. The Pusaikkara Vellalars of Attur are said to be a section of 
Tondai-mandalam Vellalai’S. Mr. Francis (Census B-eport of 1901) olasses 
Nlrpiisis as Pandya Vellalars and Na^ftimrs ns Tondaimandalam Vellalars. 
Others class them with Karai-kattu Vellalars, and others again with Kongu 
Vellalars. 

CTlioir chief settlements ore Navalur, Dalavay-patti and Podda-Nayakkan- 
palaiyam in Attilr, and Tara-mangalam, Kakkuttai-patti, PottanSri, Enadi and 
Vollar in OmalCir. 

® E.g., Singalandapuram in Salem, Pottuneri in Omalur, and Eranapuram 
in Tiruohengodu, 
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practically the same as those of the Nattans, who are dealt with in 
detail below (pp. 144-8).^ 

The FalHs number 482,631, forming by far the largest caste 
in the District. They dominate the Baramahal even more 
conspicuously than they do the Talaghat. There are about 
125,000 in Dharmapuri, 75,000 in "Erishnagiri, 32,000 in XJttan- 
karai; in Salem there are some 75,000, in TiruchengSdu 60,000, 
and in Attur 24,000. The name Palli is connected by savants 
with Pallan, Kalian, Paraiyan, etc., but the Pallis themselves 
indignantly disown such associations, and claim to be Kshatriyas of 
the Pire Eaoe (Agui-kula Kshatriyas), and connect the name 
Palli with the ancient Pallava dynasties; this claim Hindu 
Society is by no means inclined to admit, though in some places 
the Pallis have taken to wearing the sacred thread of the twice- 
born. The term Palli, however, is considered opprobrious, in spite 
of the royal pedigree which the word connotes, and Pallis prefer 
to bo called Vanniyars, from the vanni^ tree (Prosopia spicigera) 
which is held sacred by the caste, or Padaiyachis. 

Their most important sub-castes are (1) Arasa Vanniyars and 
(2) Panda-mutta Vanniyars. The former are the more numerous, 
but the latter consider themselves superior. Both sub-castes are 
common throughout the District, except in Hosilr and Krishnagiri 
Taluks. Other well-recoguised sub-castes are the (3) Olai 
Vanniyars and (4) Nagavadam Vanniyars, both of which are 
said to be off-shoots of the Arasa- Vanniyars. Other sections 
reported are the Kongu, Vengaya ® (Onion), ^^ila-kanta, Sugamhu, 
Gangapala, Samba, Pasupatha, Vanniyars all of Salem Taluk ; the 
Kuda-katti Vanniyars of Top pur side, and the Kal or Lingam-batti 
Vanniyars of Baira-Nayabkam-patti in tTttankaraj Taluk. It is 
doubtful whether any of these sections are true suh-oastes. 

1 For Konga Velliilars eee also Trichinopoly Birttrict Qazettefir, pp. 102-6. 
Muoa miscellaneous information is given in Castes and Tribes, Vol. Vlf, p. 3G1 
sq. In Baramahal Records an aooonr.t is given of ** Karakava ’* Velliilars and 
Tonda-mandalam Vellalurs, and under the head of “ Vellalas ” a long list of 
agricultural oastes is given, which includes several sections of Kapus and 
Vakkiligas. 

* The word is also said to denote king —see Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, 
p. 9 sq. 

® Tho bCanarese- speaking Tigalas of Mysore are called Ulli Tigalns or “ Onion 
Tigalas ”, and correspond apparently to the Vengaya Pallia, They are said to bo 
called Onion Tigalas on account of the following incident ; “A troupe cf 
Dorubara gave an ncrobatio performance in a village of which all exoopt Tigalas 
were invited to witness the show. The latter felt insulted, and, in order to 
out-do the Dombara in their own profession, they constructed a pole by lashing 
together onion stalks, and made ropes by twisting together the hlamenin 
of the same frail material, and surpassed the Dombars’ feats of skill.” 
(E.S.M. IX, p. 2.) 
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The Panda-mutfca Vanniyars derire their name from their 
OTirious custom of piling up two columns of kalasams in their 
marriage pandals. The number of pots in each column must 
be odd, and there may be as many as 11, 13 or 15, and they 
reach to the roof. The pots, which must be new, are coated 
with ohunam, and empty. Each column is based on a curious 
foar-oomered earthenware stand, the corners being fashioned to 
represent an elephant, a horse, a sheep and a peacock respectively ; 
above this stand is placed a crude earthenware figure of a peacock, 
on the top of which the column rests ^ The roof of the pandal is 
adorned with earthenware coco-nuts, plantains and mangoes. 

The Arasa Vanniyars are more numerous than the Panda- 
muttii sub-caste, but they are somewhat less Brahmanised. They 
differ from the Panda-muttu Vanniyars in the following parti- 
culars, (1) they tolerate the re-marriage of widows, (2) they use 
a smaller tali than that of the Arasa sub-oaste, (3) they use 
only one halasam at weddings, (4) they use cotton thread instead 
of the gold Mrai for tying the tdli^ (5) they use bamboo baskets 
instead of copper trays for carrying the bride’s pariyam and other 
presents, (6) they may not tie a knot in the necklaces of black 
beads {haruniMi) that they wear. In other respects the customs 
of the Arasa Vanniyars resemble closely those of their Pandu- 
mutta cousins.^ 

Olai Pallis are numerous in the Taluks of JTosur,® Dharmapuri, 
Krishnagiri and (Jttankarai, and are also found in Salem Taluk. 
They derive their name from tho fact that their women wear in 
their ears rolls of palm loaf {plai) instead of kammok. 

Nagavadara Pallis are common in Hosur,^ Krishnagiri and 
Dharmapuri. Their name refers to a curious shoe-shaped ear 
ornament, bearing a serpent’s head in gold, which is worn by 
their womenfolk. The Nagavadam Pallis claim superiority to all 
other Pallis, and have substituted the distinctive title Vanni for 
Nagavadam.® 


^ See the illustration facing p. 10 of Oastes and Tribes, Yol. Vf. 

®In one or two points accounts differ. On attainment of maturity it is said 
a girl is segregated for 12 or 15 days in a temporary hut of oholam or kanibu 
straw decorated with margosa leaves. After childbirth punydha-vdehanam is 
performed on the 10th day, and sometimes the infant is named on the same day. 
The bride price is Es. 11, in addition to food. The milk-post uaiusfc have leaves 
of the arasa tree {Ficus religiosa) tied to it. 

^ Chief settlement at Aliyalam, HosUr Taluk. 

^ Chief settlement at Santapuram, HosUr Taluk, 

® An immigrant section of Pallis (Tigalas) at Bangalore, who speak a hybrid 
patois of Tamil and Kanarese, arc known as Uharniaraja Okkalu, and they are 
ardent votaries of the Dharmaraja cult. 
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HI. Wherever Pallis occur, their settlements are rather large, 
and each village has its headman, who is variously known as 
Ur* Kavwidan^ Ndttdn^ Nditdnmai-'kdran^ Panniya^kdran or Periyct- 
tanaJckdran. The panckdyat usually consists of ten members. 

The Nattans are treated in the Census Reports as a distinctive 
caste, though, strictly speaking, they are a sub-oaste of Konga 
Vellalars,^ sprung from the Ten-talai section of that casto group. 
According to the Census of 1911 they number nearly 12,000, of 
whom over 7,000 reside in Salem Taluk, and over 4,000 in Tim- 
ohongodu. They are said to have migrated in the first instance 
from Tondai-mandalam and the Chola country, and to havo fixed 
their head-qnarters at Kangayam in Coimbatore District. East 
of the Kaveri they distributed themselves into three Nads, 

(1) Kil-Karai Pundurai-Nad, now known as Morur, which is the 
chief of their Nads in Salem District, (2) Pilvani Nad, the 
capital of which is Tara-mangalam, and (3) Easipuram Nad. These 
three Nads have since split into seven, viz., (1) Morilr, (2) Molasi 
(an oiBE-shoot of Mornr Nad®), (3) Parutti-palli,- (4) Malla- 
samudram (an off-shoot of Parutti-palli), (5) Rasipuram, (6) Salem 
(an off-shoot of Rasipuram) and (7) Blnr. An eighth Nad is 
said to have existed, with its centre at Kalyani, hut it became 
extinct. The Nads are exogamous^ i.e., a member of ono Nad must 
not choose a bride from his own Nad, aud even the two Nads of 
Morar aud Molasi are regarded as agnate divisions {ddyddi- 
vagiLppus), and intermarriage between them is prohibited. Morilr 
and Molasi belong to one aud the same Kulam or Gotram^ 
called Kanna-Kulam; Easipnram belongs to Yi] ay a- "Kulam and 
Parutti-patti to Sella-Knlam. 

The Nattans are distinguished from the Konga Vellalars in 
the following custom s : — 

(1) The Nattans are called Nattar Kavundar, while the 
Konga Yellalars are called Kudiyana Kavundar. The Nattans of 
Morilr Nad also have the titles Immudi and Kangayam. 

(2) The pariyam of the former is Es. 4 and 32 vallams of 
rice, that of the latter Es. 25 and 18 vallams of rice. 

(3) The tali of the former is simple nnspun yarn ; the idU 
of the latter is spun yarn of 7, 9 or 11 strands. 

1 See above, pp. 139 and 141-2. 

* Local tradition explains the term Elu-karai Nad as signifying the seven 
Nads here referred to. The identification appears doubtful, however, for Elu- 
karai Nad referred to in an inscription of 1540 A.D. (No. 21 of 1900) existed in 
the 16th oentnry as a territorial division quite distinct from Kll-karai-Pundurai 
Nad (G.E. 640 of 1905, dated 159,9 A.D,), and Pavani Nad (G.E. 19 of 1900, dated 
1668 A.D., G.B. 27 of 1900, dated 1644 A.D., and Q-.E. 22 of 1900). See 
below, p. 189. 
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(4) Whon the Nattan bridegroom goes to the bride’s bouse oHA.P. ill. 

for. the wedding, he is heralded by a Palavan who sings a panegyric survht of 
on the caste No such practice is observed among the Oastbs. 

Eonga Vellalars. ^ Nratttos. 

(5) Nattan girls are tattooed with dots on each cheek, the 
Eonga Vellalars tattoo one dot on the right cheek only. 

(6) The Nattan bride rides to the bridegroom’s house, but no 
such custom exists among the Konga Vellalars. 

(7) The former tie an amulet to the necklace (^js 

the latter tie it to the tali proper. 

(8) Nattan females salute both men and women with their 
hands put together and raised above their heads, the Konga Vel- 
lalars do not do so. 

Their caste administration is conducted by elective panohdiyats^ 
which can levy fines up to Es. 2, the proceeds being devoted to 
temple funds. Tho pamh^yat is not, however, a strong body, and 
its authority is said to be decaying. 

Each Nad has its Brahman Guru. The Guru of Morur and 
Molasi Nads is by caste a Qurukkal, and he lives in Natta- 
Eadaym \ in Eangayam Nad of Ooiinbatoro. Tho Gurus of 
Malla-samudram and Parntti-palli Nads are also Gurukkal 
Brahmans, the Guru of the former living at Ayyam-palaiyam, in 
Paramati Division, his title being Immudi Sitambala Nnyinfir, 
and the Ghiru of the latter Nad residing at Kallan-kulam in Salem 
Taluk. The Guru of Easipuram Nad is a Dikshitar and lives at 
Pasur in Erode Taluk. 

Nattans ordinarily employ Brahmans as pwohiU only for 
pmijaha-vdchanam. All other priestly duties are performed by 
barbers, whether it he at deaths, or marriages, or other ceromonios 
The richer classes, however, (Mittadars, oto.), have sought to raise 
themselves in the social scale by employing Brahmans only for all 
ceremonies except those connected with females, but it is said 
that the ceremonial services of barbers cannot even then he 
dispensed with. 

Tho marriage customs of the Nattans are curiously complex. 

The chief actors in the ceremonies are tho armiaihkaran and his 
wife and tho harbor. The arumaikkdran and his wife {arnmaikkdri) 
are priests of the caste, who are appointed under rather peculiar 
conditions- To hoooino an arumaikkdran, a man must bo well on 
in years, of good character, and blessed with ohildron, and his 
wife must be alive. He oannot bo made an ay'umatkkdran except 
at tho marriage o£ his first, third or last son. Husband and wife 

^ la Dhurapuraoi Talak, ono mile from Palaiya-kcttai. 

K 
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are oonseorated ” together. The oeremony^ is condaoted by the 
barber assisted by other arimaiklearans^ and after it is 

over the couple go and dig cooked rice out of the pot in which 
rice is boiled for their son’s marriage ; they are then qualified to 
officiate in other marriages in the caste. 

The prominence of the barber in the marriage rite is accounted 
for in the following story. A Vsttuva Eaja, out for his morning 
ridoj saw a Eonga Vellalan being shaved by the road-side. The 
Eftja, who wanted a shave, ordered the barber at once to attend 
on him, and the obedient barber complied, leaving the unfortunate 
VelMan half shaved. The Vellalan, feeling shy of appearing in 
public, shut himself up at home, and begged his son to complete 
the barber’s unfinished task ; the son refused, however, saying 
that, if he complied, no parent, whether within or outside the 
caste, would ever accept him as son-in-law. A potter overheard 
this, and offered his daughter in marriage on condition that the 
son finished shaving his father. The son accepted the offer, and 
ever after the son was called “ barher ”, and a barber has had to 
conduct the marriage rite among Eonga Vellalans and NattAus. 
[t is said to be in consequence of this marriage between a Vellalan 
and a potter girl that the Potters sometimes call themselves 
Vellala Ohettis. 

When a boy becomes eligible for marriage, his maternal uncle 
goes to his parent’s house with a few rupees, some tenaz (millet) 
and a mould used for mating palmyra jaggery. The tenai-Aonr 
is mixed with water, and made into a big ball, and into it is put 
the jaggery mould- The whole is boiled, and the ball is placed 
on the threshold of the house where the boy’s parents live ; the 
parents, in company with their arumaihkaran and his wife, then 
break the ball in two with a pickaxe. If the jaggery mould is 
found to he uninjured, the marriage will be auspicious. If it be 
damaged, the marriage will be unlucky. 

The next test is to mix some red dye in ghee ; this mixture 
the arumazkkari daubs on the pit of the throat of the bridegroom’s 
mother, and the stream of liquid is watched as it trickles down 
between her breasts ; if the marriage is to be auspicious the stuff 
must trickle down in a straight line to the navel ; if its conrae is 
deflected the omen is bad. Sometimes the mixture is applied at 
the back of the neck, in which case it must trickle straight down 
the valley which marks the backbone. 

If these omens are favourable the two parents proceed to the 
shandy, and bny salt and turmeric, and smear red kmkumam on 


1 Vide Triohxnt^dy Giautteer^ p l04i. 
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their foreheads. It is only after the ceremony above described OHA.P. IH 
that the bridegroom’s father is permitted to erect a pandal in 

front of his house. The boy’s father then proceeds with some 

elders of his village in search of a bride. Nattans. 

A bride is chosen usually in some village within a radius of 
10 or 15 miles of the bridegroom’s house. The betrothal consists , 
as in other castes, of exchange of courtesies between the parents, 
followed by a feast in the house of the bride’s father. Just 
before the wedding, the father and mother of the bridegroom will 
sometimes pass through a hoop made by splitting a twig of 
tamarind, the object of this being to avert the Evil Eye. 

The bridegroom leaves his village on the eve of his wedding, 
riding usually on horseback and proceeded by a Piilavan, who 
sings songs as the procession proceeds. The party takes with it 
the dowry, which may he one of three kinds : the full the half 
B%r and the quarter sir. The full sir - consists of 64 mllams of 
rice, 25 moulds of palmyra jaggery, 5 bundles of betel leaves, 1 
Madras measure of areca-nut, 1 measure of turmeric, 4 measures 
of ghee, a Tcurat or cloth for tho bride, the tah and a gold necklace^. 

When the party reaches the Pillaiyar Kovil of tho bride’s 
village, a halt is called, and the bride’s brother comes to meet the 
bridegroom, riding on a horse or ox. Tho bridegroom and his 
party are then conducted to a guest house set apart 

for the purpose, and take their seats on a coir cot, over which the 
Dhoby has spread some white cloths. The bridegroom’s sister is 
then given a new red cloth which she has to wear ; she has to 
carry the Tzurai in a basket {i>e%hai) to the bride’s house, and there 
a few rupees are tied in the comer of her cloth as her perquisite. 

Then follows a feast given to the bride’s maternal uncles, after 
which they (the uncles) carry the bride, dressed in tho Izurai but 
bare to the waist, and closing her eyes with her two hands, to the 
fiattvr-'kal a stone set up in the village boundary. There the arvr 
maiklzari^ under the supervision of the barber, ties a piece of yarn 
round the stone, the bride witnessing the process and sitting on 
the basket. This done, tho bride . is carried back again by her 

^ The full sTr of the Konga Vellalars consists of Ub. 46 in cash, 10 vallam^ot 
i*ioe, 25 moulds of jaggery with cooo*nuts, 'pdiusu^driy plantains, etc.; tho throe* 
quarter sir is Bs. 9 in cash, ISvallams of i‘ioe, largo pots of jaggery, one pot of 
ghee, and one of oil, with plantains, eto. 

® The ndttvrkal is said to represent tho 24 Kads into whiuh tho Konga Vella* 
lars are distributed ; theoretically no marriage should take place without the 
presence of the representatives of all the 24 Nads j as this rule is impossible in 
practice, the ndttu-kdt was introduoed as a substitute for the absent representa* 
tives. In Triohiuopoly the ndttu-Tcal is said to represent the Konga King, whose 
permission was essential to every marriage. {Trichimo'poly Distriot Gazetteer ^ 
pp« 104 — 6.) 

X-1 
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unoles to her parents’ honse, and on her arrival there the aru- 
the tdli, in this case a mere piece of country yam ; the 
tali ornament being attached afterwards. In former days it is 
said the iali was tied by the barber.^ 

The bridegroom, who till now has been waiting in the guest- 
house, is next conducted to the bride’s house and introduced to the 
bride. The cpuple clasp hands, an act which is considered the 
binding portion of the ceremony. The bridegroom next dips his 
little finger iu some red dye, and smears it on the bride’s shoulder, 
the bride returning the compliment. The couple next exchange 
betel, and then the harber with the arumaikharan and his wife, 
souse the pair from head to foot with water. Then ghee is 
brought in a golden bowl^ and the bridegroom and bride’s brother 
eat out of it together in the presence of the bride. In -poorer 
houses a brass bowl is used in which a golden ring is put. The 
bridegroom next goes to the pandal, and the Pulavars there sing 
a song of blessing. The bridegroom then returns to the natiu-'kal^ 
and there the ohuokler meets him with a new pair of sandals, 
which the bridegroom puts on, paying the chuchler a few annas. 
The bride also is presented with a new pair of sandals at the 
entrance of her house. This closes the first day’s ceremonies, and 
the bridegroom and the party return to their village. 

On the second day the bridegroom’s female relatives proceed 
to the bride’s village and meet the women of the bride’s party at 
the Pillaiyar Shrine. There the two parties salute each other and 
then adjourn to the bride’s house and presents are exchanged. 

On the third day the bride pays a visit on horseback to the 
bridegroom’s village , and meets him in his house. Here, too, the 
barber is master of the ceremonies. 

On the fifth day bride and bridegroom together are conducted 
back to the bride’s house, and the wedding terminates. 

The Tamil agricultural castes are further represented by (4) 
Agamudaiyans (11,414), (5) TJdaiyans® (25,028), (6) Vettuvans 
(11,130), and (7) Malaiyalis (28,696). 

The Agamudaiyans occur mostly in the Taluks of Attur, 
tlttankarai and Krishnagiri. In the BaramahS.1 they are orga- 
nised into five NSids, each under its Ncittan. The head-quarters of 
the in order of their precedence, are (1) Anandur, (2) 


1 In reoenb years it haa been fclie practice to permit the bridegroom to visit 
the bride’s house to see the UU tied, and in the most advanced families the 
bridegroom is even asked^ to tie the iali himself. 

s The difference between the to talfor Udaiyans and the sum of the totals 
for the three sab-oastes represents those Udaiyans whose snb-oaste is unspeci- 
fied. 
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Kaveri-patnam, (8) Jagadevi, (4) Maharaja-gadaij and (5) Pai- 
palaiyam.^ In every village there is an Vr^Kavwndan^ who is 
entitled to two shares at marriages, and on other occasions. The 
V'r-Kamndans^ however, are not entitled to summon ‘panohdyats^ a 
privilege which vests exclusively in the Ndttdns. The Baramahal 
Agamudaiyans are said to own allegiance to a Guru who lives at 
Palni. The "Crttankarai Agamudaiyans are also said to recognise 
a Guru at Tiruvannamalai, known as Zonga-Namassivayya-swami, 
In the Southern Districts they hear some affinity to the Mara vans 
and Kalians.*® Their customs closely follow those of the 
Vellalars, and there is reason to suppose that in Salem District a 
large number of the caste have returned themselves as Vellalars.® 
They are said to belong to the Siruntali section. 

The Udaiyans are divided into three well marked endogamous 
suh-eastes, (a) Malaimans 10,027, (6) Nattamans 12,421 and (c) 
Sudarmans 1,499. They trace their descent from three foster 
daughters of the poetess Avvaiyar, who became the wives of a 
king of Tira-k5yilur in South Aroot, whore their Guru still resides. 
Over two-thirds of the Malaima.iis are to bo found in Salem and 
Omaltir Taluks, especially in the Easipuram Division, most of the 
remaining third residing in Attur \ Two-thirds of^ the 
Nattamans, and more than half the Sudarmans occur in AttQr 
Taluk. Outside these three taluks, the Udaiyans are rare, 
Their original settlements were in the western portion of South 
Aroot, and thenoo they have spread into Triohinopoly and Salem. 
Many of the Oatholio converts round Easipuram are Malairndns by 
caste, and it is said that “ interdining and even intermarriage, 
between the converted and nnoonvcrted families are tolerated 
Weddings are celebrated in the bridegroom’s house. 

The V ettuvans are to he found mostly in Tiruohengodu Taluk ; 
in Salem Taluk they number about 1,000. The Vettuvans of the 
Kongu country trace their descent from the followers of an ancient 
Eaja of Kalahasti, by name Muttani Baja.® In the 2300th year of 


^ Pai-palaiyam is about 4 miles south of Kuppam, in North Arcot District. 

* Castes amd Tribes, Vol. I, p. 6. 

* Census Report, 1901, p. 140. 

^ Malaimans are numerous in Puduimlaiyam near Easipui*ain, and in 
Palli-patti and Paohudaiyan-palaiyam, south of Nuniagiripet. 

8 For a more detailed description of the Udaiyans, soe Triohinopoly 
Gazetteer, p. 108, and South Jrcot Gazetteer, p. 109, and Castes and Tribes, Vol. 
VIX, p. 206. 

^ Pot this account I am indebted to Hr. O. Sltapati Rao, Sub-Hogietrate 
Of Namakkal, 'whose Information is based on a booklet in the possession of Uma 
Mahssvara Pandittar, chief Guru of the Talaghat Vettuvans, 
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the Kali-yuga, or about 800 B.O., when South India was ruled by 
the Ohera, Oh 61a and Pa,ndya kings, th e king of the Oheras, growing 
old, was seized with a desire to eschew the world, and with his 
consort to go to Heaven without dying. After searching long and 
fruitlessly for a teacher who would guide him in the right way, 
he at length heard of a Saint of great sanctity, residing at 
Tiruvarur in Tanjore District. Him he consulted ; the holy man 
suggested that the king, if he wanted to make a really great 
sacrifice, should hand over the kingdom to him. This the king 
consented to do ; the Saint bade him enter a pmhpaka^mmmam^ 
(aeroplane decorated with heaven-born flowers), which had been 
brought to earth for his convenience, and the King and Queen 
proceeded to Heaven, leaving the kingdom in the holy man^s 
charge. The latter soon shifted his regal responsibilities by hand- 
ing the kingdom over to Brahman administrators. These 
Brahmans ruled for some four centuries, towards the end of which 
period the kingdom suffered severely from the depredations of 
•certain raiders called Ottiars and Salliars, who represented, it is 
said, the Kallars and Maravars of to-day. The Brahmans in their 
trouble applied for advice to the holy man who had given them 
the kingdom, and who must have lived to a great age. The Saint 
informed them that in the 2249th year of the Kali-yuga, when the 
ChSra, Ohola and Paudya kings were in like quandary, they had 
sought and obtained help from the then Raja of Kalahasti (in 
Ohittoor District), and suggested that the Brahman rulers should 
do likewise. Envoys were accordingly sent, and, after some 
difficulty, the Raja of Kalahasti, Muttani Eajan by name, after 
consultatiou with his Q-uru Umapathi DSsikar, was prevailed on 
to assist. On the 10th day after the new moon in the month of 
Tai in the year Pramatha, 2700 years after the beginning of the 
Kali-yuga, the Eaja of Kalahasti set out for the south. On tho 
Kaveri bank he settled his Guru at Nanjai-Bdaiyar.^ Tho Eaja 
and his fighting men then crossed the Kaveri and moved on KarQ.r, 
where he worshipped at the ancient shrine of Pasupatisvara-swami. 
Prom Karur the Eaja conducted a successful campaign against 
the raiders, and, after crushing them, he repaired again to Nanjai- 
Edaiyar. Raja and Guru then visited the Siddha K6vil at the 


1 The locality is described in the original as follows 

jB^(rpiLj Ou0U) 4^50 00«9=/rL(5 

the gist of the text being that the site chosen was the ** Doab ” formed by the. 
Kaveri aad the Tirnmani-mnttar. 
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foot of the Kan ja-malai, to enjoy the society of the Eisliis and OHAP. III. 
Yogis then living there. After their return to Nanjai-Edaiyar, ® 

the king was requested by the Brahman rulers to take over the 

kingdom as a reward for his services. The king consented, making V^ettuvane. 
Karur his head-quarters, and posting a chief at Kapila-malai (16 
miles south-west of Namakkal) and another at Siva-malai (near 
the boundary between Erode and DharSLpuram Taluks). 

This Muttani Raja of Kalahasti seems to be the same as 
the Muttu Baja referred to in the traditions of the Ambalakka- 
rans, the Muttiriyans (Mutraohas), the Uralis and the Valaiyans.^ 

According to Vettnva legend, Muttani ESLja was a son of one 
Vijayan, born to him by a jungle girl, with whom he fell in love 
when hunting, and whose father he slew.® Vijayan's father was 
Kannappa Nayanar, a hero whose name is associated with the 
traditions of the Yedans, Bedas, Ambalakkarans, and Valaiyans, 
and who is identified with one of the sixty-three Saivite Saints, 

Kaunappa NayangLr^was the eldest of ten brothers, sons of a 
Vedar girl who contracted a gdndharva marriage with a descend- 
ant of Tayathi, one of the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata^ No 
historical evidence has been adduced to corroborate the migration 
legends of these castes, but the community of tradition probably 
points to a community of origin, and the legend of a Vettuva 
Baja still clings to Sankaridrag/ 


^ Vide Oastes and Tribes j Vol. I, page 27 (Ambalakkiirars, and Muttarasan” 
fcoratitt), Vol, V, p. 127 (Mutraohas), Vol. VII, pp. 24i2 and 213 (Uralis), and 
perhaps Vol. VII, p. 279 Mnfctal Kavattan, tlie spooial caste god o£ the 
Valaiyana). 

* Hence the name “ Vebtn-van,” one who outs. 

® Vide Castes and Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 332 (Vodaus), Vol. I, p. 26 (Ambalak- 
kiirau), Trichinopoly District Gazetteer, p. 114 (Valaiyans), and JE. 3. AT, Ho. Ill 
Bedas, p. 9. 

^ The second of the ten brothers earned the title Kayalan, by guarding 
the enyironmont of the Kisbi Uthangi while he performed a ydgam. The 
third brother rode ronnd the earth on a horse of the Beyas and won the 
title Bhnvalan. The f onrth 8<m fell in loye with two girls whom he met on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra, and wedded them on condition that ho adopted the 
family title of their father, Mayalar. These three brothers became the proge- 
nitors of three tribes the Kavalans, the Bhuvalans (or Pavalans) and the 
Mavalans. The BhUyalans are said still to exist near Perilr in Coimbatore 
Talnk, the other two tribes haye not been traced. 

* Sea Vol. II, p. 281. Mr, V. Venkayya suggests that the “ Vidnkadan alias 
Vatturayan” mentioned in a fragmentary inscription of the Harasimho- 
Pemmal temple at Namakkal (No. 11 of 1900) may be connected with the 
Vettaya Rajas. Another tradition states that the Konga kings inyited Vettn- 
yans from the Ohola and Pandya countries to assist them against the Eeralas, 
and a third tradition relates how the Vettuvans assisted the OhCla king Aditya- 
yai'ma to conquer the Eongn country in the latter part of the ninth century 
(Castes emd Tribes, Vol, IJI, p. 394), 
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No clearly defined snb-oastes appear to exist among the 
YettuTans. The following exogamons clans are reported : (1) 

Anthi, (2) Mtilaij (3) Pattali, (4) Karadi, (6) Vanni, (6) Kattn, 
(7) Billai, (8) Yaragu, (9) Santhappadai, (10) Pandi. Caste 
disputes are decided by pamchdyatB presided over by an hereditary 
ofiBoer called Kbituhkdran, and appeals lie to a Pattahkdran^ of 
whom there are three; one at Irukknr near Eapila-malai 
(Namakkal Taluk) ; another, entitled Kslahasti Kavundar, at 
Pavitram (Kar-Qr Taluk) ; and a third at Siva-malai (Dharapuram 
Taluk). The full title of a Pattakkdran runs Immudi^paUam-- 
kumdra^allala-^rdma-pathira-Iiumba-Ilatya^^Ndyakkar^ the word 
Idumba being his personal name. Pattakkars only are known as 
Nayakkar, a title bestowed upon them, it is said, by Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura, the ordinary caste title being Kavundar. 
Vettnvans employ as purdhits a sect of Tamil speaking Bmarta 
Brahmans known as Sivadvijas, who are rather looked down upon 
by other Brahmans. These purohits officiate at the purifaotory 
ceremonies after childbirth, and on the 3rd and 16th days after 
death, and among the more advanced classes during the perfor- 
mance of srdddhasn Their Guru, as already stated, resides at 
Nanjai-EdaiySx and bears the title Umapathi-Desikar or TJma- 
Mahesvara-Gurukkal ; he claims descent from the Guru who 
migrated with the Yettuvans from Kalahasti. At Nanjai- 
Bdaiyar is a matam^ and a shrine where Siva and his consort are 
still worshipped as Kalahasti Isvarar and Gnanambikai. , 

The Malaiyalis are the principal inhabitants of the Talaghat 
Hills, their chief settlements being on the Shevaroys, Kalra,yans, 
Ohitteris, Kolli-malais and Paohai-malais, In Attiir Taluk they 
number 12,800, in Salem Taluk 7,300 odd, in Uttankarai just 
under 7,000 and there are a few returned for Omalur and Uttan- 
karai. Thanks to their isolation and the feverish climate of their 
habitat, they form a far more homogeneous community than any 
of the castes of the plains, and afEord an interesting object lesson 
in ethnology. They trace their origin to Oonjeeveram.^ The 
legend runs that three brothers, by name Periyannan, Naduvan- 
nan and Ohinnannan, went a hunting in a forest accompanied by 
three huntin g hounds, and it came on to rain so heavily for two 


^ The Paohai-kutti and Paohai-kattatha Vellalars of the North Arcot 
Javadia have also a tradition of migration from Conjeeveram, ’but they are 
q-nite a distinct caste from the Malaiyalis of Salem, Triohinopoly and Sonth 
Aroot, though, curionBly enough, they own some sort of allegiance to the Vsdar 
Poligars of Kangundi, Legend has it that the Xalrayans, Paohai-malais and 
Kolli-malais were wrested by the three brothers from two heroes known as 
Veda-Yellala and Kana-Koravar, 
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days that they were not able to quit the forest. Their hounds, 
however, returned home, and their wives, seeing the dogs without 
their masters, concluded that their husbands had died in the 
jungles, and accordingly, as all loyal widows should do, set fire 
to their houses and perished in the flames. On the third day the 
hunters returned to find their houses in ashes and their wives 
dead. The bereaved husbands thereupon consoled themselves by 
marrying again ; Periyannan chose a Kaikolar girl, and settled 
on the EaMyans ; Naduvannan chose a Vedachi as his bride, 
and the Paohai-malais as his residence ; Chinnannan married a 
D@v@ndra Pallan, and made his home on the Xolli-malais. These 
three brothers thus became the progenitors of the three clearly 
defined sub-castes into which the Malaiyalis are divided, the 
Periya-Malaiyalis, the Paohai-Malaiyalis and the Kolli-Malaiyftlis. 

The MalaiySlis are also divided into a large number of 
exogamous clans which they call mguppus, A curious feature in 
connection with these vaguppus is that certain groups of them 
(called dayadi rnguppua) are mter se exogamous also. The 
members of these dayadi clans call one another brothers {annan- 
tamhigaT)^ and marriage between them is, for some unknown 
reason, regarded as inoestnous. For instance, in SittUr Nad there 
are seven mguppu%\ five of which (Pilan, Mhkkandi, Pnsan, 
Mauikkan and Tiruviohi) form one ddyddi group, and the 
remaining two (Karman and Tillan) another ; no member of the 
first group of olans may marry into any other clan of that group, 
but must go to some other clan for bis hride. Similarly the 
Konan clan of the Munur Malaiyalis may not intermarry with 
either the Mattayan, the Emaiyand5, or Kannathan clan of 
Tiruppuli Nad, but may take a bride from the Alatti or Punnan 
clan of that Nad, though all the five olans of Tiruppuli Nad 
are exogamous. Similarly among the Pachai-Malaiyalis 

there are about fifty olans, arranged in about eight ddyddi groups. 
Some of these mguppua bear quaint and outlandish names which 
wonld afford unlimited scope for a philologist's fancy, but it 
cannot be said they are totemistic in origin. 

Of the three sub- castes, the Eolli-Malaiyalis are the most 
conservative and the best organised.^ They are to be found on 
the KoUi-malais of Namakkal and Attilr Taluks, on the Boda- 
malais and in the valley between the Boda-malais and .Terugu- 
malais.' On theKolli-malais they are organised into four groups 
of which two, the Three-N&d and the Pour-Nad Malaiyalis, are 


^ Kolli-Malaijalis are also found on Palarmalai, Barg^r-malai and Kali-malai 
inBhavani Taluk. 
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in Naraakkal with head-quarters respectively at Sslfir and 
Valappiir; and two, the Anjiir (five-village) andMunur (three- 
village) Malaiyalis are in Attiir. The Anjiir Malaijalis comprise 
the five Nads of Bayilam, Tiruppuli, Edappuli, Pirakarai and 
Sittur, with a population of 6,641, and the Mun^ Malaiyalis the 
three Nsds of Eunduui, Alattiir and Pelappadi, with a popula- 
tion of 1,501. The Anjiir Malaiyalis are under the jurisdiction 
of the Periya-^Paitalikdran of Bayil-Nad, whose office is hereditary. 
He is not called Rdja^ and has no Mandzri. Bach of the five 
“ TTrs ’’ has its Ur-Kavmdan^ who is elected. Oaste disputes are 
decided in the first instance by the tIr-Kavundan in consultation 
with a number of lCarahhdrci7t8, who are elected, one from each 
clan, in the Ur concerned. An appeal from the decision of the 
jpancJidyat so constituted lies to the PeHya-Pattakhdran of Bayil- 
Nad, who finally settles the dispute in conjunction with the 
JCarakkdrans of Bayil-Nad and the Ur^Eavmtdan and Karakkdrans 
of the Urm which the dispute arose. It is not, however, essential 
that all the Karakhdrans should be present in this appellate court, 
and a quorum of five will suffice. Among the Munur Malaiyalis, 
however, the Ur-Kavmdam refer disputed decisions to the Baja of 
the Four Nads at Valappur, whose decision is final. The Kolli- 
Malaiyalis of the Boda-malais and the adjoining valley are ruled 
by a Ndttdn resident at Kilur, who exercises authority over the 
Eolli-Malaiyalis of Bhavani Taluk also, and from whom an 
appeal may be preferred to the Periya^Pattakkdran^ of Bayil-Nad. 

The Pachai- Malaiyalis are organised into three Nads, of which 
two (Ven-Nad and Tembara-Na,d) are in Trichinopoly^ District, 
and the third, Atti-Nad, covers the Paohai-malais of Attiir. The 
Paohai-Malaiyalis extend, however, across Attiir Taluk through 
thaPaitttlr Hills to the villages of the Tumbal Valley, the upper 
Vasishta-nadi, the Arunuttu-malais and the Manjavadi Ghat, 
and are found even as far afield as the hamlets of Kanjeri and 
Palamedu at the western foot of the Shevaroys, and at Veppadi, 
near the headwaters of the Toppiir Biver. For the purposes of 
oaste administration they are divided into Sub-Nads, Karais 
or Tamukkus; for instance, Nallaya-Kavundan Nad, Kalatti- 
Kavundan Nad on the Pachai-malais, Manmalai Nad west of the 


^ During the minority of the Haja of ValappUr, his powers wore oxeroised 
by his mother who was called aided by a Mandiri or Prime Minister. 

The administrative machinery in the Kamakkal Nads is different from that of 
the AttUr Nads j each village or ^atti having its Ur-Kavundan or Kutti^maniyam 
and each Nad its Ndiidn, from whom appeals lie to the PaitaTckdran or Bdja of 
TalappOr or Selur. See Trichinopoly District Gfagetteer, p. 126. 

* Vide Trichtnopoly GasstUer, p. 124, 
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Paohai-malais, and Paittiir Nad. There are Ndtidns also at CHAP. III. 
Mamanji in the Tumbal valley, at Aladi-patti on the Arannttu- ® 

malais, at Kiri-patti in the Yasisbta-nadi valley north of Beliir, 

at Earamandai with jurisdiction over the Manjavadi villages Malaiyaiie. 
and the slopes of the Shevaroys, and at Tomha-Eallantir a hamlet 
of Pattnkunara-patti north of the Manjavadi Pass, with juris- 
diction extending to the south- western Komhais of the OhittSris 
and the northern and western Komhais of the Shevaroys. The 
Sub-Nads are divided rsAopattiSt each under the jurisdiction of an 
Ur-Kamndan^ whose title is Mui^'pan^ and who is assisted by a 
KmgdnL Bach Sub-Nad is ruled by a NdUu^Kavmdari 

or Kiitti-Kavundany assisted by one or more Karahkdransj whose 
appointment is subject to his approval. The Nditdns in turn are 
subject to the authority of a council of seven Chtnna^Dorais^^ presi- 
ded over by a Periya^Dorai, who is sometimes called Ea.ja and 
resides at Sethakam on the Paohai-malais. Under the Dorais are 
certain Mandirfs or Prime Ministers, whose powers seem a little 
vague. There are Mandiris at Pakkalam, on the Paohai-malais, at 
PaitttLr and at Elri-patti. The Paittur Mandiri is acknowledged 
by 12 Karats^ the Kiri-patti Mandiri by six Karais. The 
Paittfir Mandiri lays claim to a precedence over the Pakkalam 
Mandiri, which is not admitted by some influential members of 
the community. 

The Periya-Malaiyalis hold the Kalrayans, the Shevaroys and 
the Ohitteris. They call themselves Earalans^, a name which some 
authorities connect with Kerala, the ancient name . for Malabar. 

The Kalrayans (population in Kallakurchi Taluk a little over 
20,000, in Attur Taluk not quite 1.0,000) are said to have been 
colonised by five Chieftains, whose descendants still govern the 
'five Kalrayan Jaghirs,^ as a sort of priestly hierarchy, each Jaghir 
being divided into several Sub-Nads. Intermarriage between the 
Malaiyalis of the Kalrayans and those of the Shevaroys is 
extremely rare, owing, no doubt, to distance, a frequent cause 
of fission in the caste system. The Shevaroys are divided into 
three Nads, (1) Sela-Nad (Salem), (2) Moha-Nad, (3) Mutta-Nad 
each under its own Pattakkdran, and each oontaining nine 


^The Ghiima.-J)or(ii8 live at Mayambadi, M.angalain,MaQjarai (2), PudUr, Pak- 
kalam and Hallamati. 

» The term appears in the iasoriptions of AsOka and is supposed to be 
identical -with OhSra, see Malahar Diatriot Gazetteer , p. 27. The Malaiyalis of 
the Paohai-malais and KoUi-inalais also lay claim to the title Earalan. 

* (1) Periya-Kalrayans, (2) Ohinna-Kalrayans, (3) Jadaya-Kavundan Nad, 
(4) Kuruba-Kavundan Nad, (5) Ariya-Kavnndan Nad j see below, Vol. II, p. 
299, and of South Arcot District Gazetteer, p. 829 sq. for the functions of these 
Foligars. 
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paUis Tinder Muppans^ who are elected as a mle, each from a 
vaguppu prescribed by custom. The Pattnklcdrans are assisted by 
Maniyakkdrans^ who give notice of marriages to the villages of the 
Nad concerned, and summon the villagers to attend ; the Muppans 
are assisted by Kangdnis* The village of Ohitteri is the residence 
of a Guru^ who appears to be revered by all three sub-castes of 
Malaiyalis. 

Brahman purohitB^ are not usually employed by Malaiyalis, and 
the purdhit'8 duties at marriages and other domestic ooourrences 
are performed by the caste ofi&cers above enumerated, in addition 
to their judicial functions, A Pattakkaran or Dorai is treated 
with great respect, and his dignity requires that whoover meets 
him should prostrate before him. 

Though the traditions of the Malaiyalis trace their origin to 
Conjeeveram, their customs point to Malabar, and it has been con- 
jectured that they migrated from the ancient Kingdom of Kerala,® 
Kalrayan inscriptions (VoL II, p. 300) throw no light on the sub- 
ject. It is possible, however, that certain Malaiyali customs are 
survivals of a state of civilization which at one time was common 
to both the east and west of the Indian Peninsula, and which 
is now confined to the Malabar Coast. The customs referred 
to are the following : — 

(1) Among the Kolli-Malaiyalis, boys and girls wear the 
forelook {mun-kudumi) which is such a becoming and universal 
feature of the West Coast Hindus, the rest of the head being 
shaved. Boys retain this forelock till they are about 12 years of 
age, and girls till they attain puberty ; boys then have this fore- 
lock shaved off, and grow a kudumi at the back of the head in 
accordance with the fashion universaP in the East Coast Districts, 
and girls allow all their hair to grow. Among the Paohai-Malai- 
yalis also, little girls wear the forelock, but, unlike their Kolli- 
malai cousins, they do not wait for puberty before they shave it off. 

(2) The women of the Kolli-malais wear cloths of white 
cotton, tied across the breast and under the armpits, never passed 
over the shoulder, and falling a little below the knees. The other 
two sub-castes, however, follow the fashion of the plains, 

(3) The women of the Kolli-malais wear beneath their 
ordinary cloth a short loin-cloth of white cotton about a yard and 

1 The E^olli-Halaiyalis of Bhavani Taluk are, however, said to acknowledge as 
Qwru an Ayyangar Brahman residing at Fnlaveri. 

* A snggestive article by Mr. M.D. Stxbbaroyan is printed in Vol, V, p. 821 sq. 
' of the Indian Review (190i). The theories therein adyanoed are not, however, 

tenable in the light of historical critioism. 

* Except among Bcliya Brahmans and Dikshitars, see Castes and Tfihss, 
Vol. T, p. 341. 
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a half long and three-fourths of a yard wide, which serves no 
apparent useful purpose, but. bears a striking resemblance to that 
worn by the girls of Malabar. Similar cloths are worn by the 
women of the other two sub-castes beneath their coloured 

(4) Though tattooing is permitted among the Paohai-Malai- 
yalis and the Periya-Malaiyalis, yet the Eolli-Malaiyalis entertain 
such a strong prejudice agamst the practice, that they will not 
permit any tattooed person to enter one of their houses. Why 
their feeling on the subject should be so strong is not clear, but 
it is a significant fact that on the Malabar Coast, tattooing is. 
practically unknown.^ 

(5) On attainment of maturity some Malaiyali girls remain 
under pollution for 30 days, a period longer than any recognised 
in the plains, but by no means uncommon in Malabar. There 
appears, however, to be a tendency among Malaiyalis to shorten the 
period. 

(6) The only ear-ornament worn by girls among the EoUi- 
Malaiy&lis is a ** big boss-shaped hollow cylinder of gold or gilt from 
an inch to an inoh-and-a-half or more in diameter an ornament 
which requires the lobe of the ear to be largely extended in order 
that it may be fitted in, and which resembles the toda worn by 
Nayar women. 

It is impossible to believe that the above customs, which differ- 
entiate the Malaiyalis from the Hindus of the plains, are inno- 
vations on their ancestral observances, and they must therefore be 
survivals. It is clear, too, that the Malaiyalis of the Kolli-malais 
have been less affected by the forces of assimilation than their 
cousins. Whatever be the source to which those survivals should 
be traced, the suggested affinity with the civilization’ of Malabar 
seems further corroborated by certain marriage customs which 
appear to be the reminiscences of a polyandrous civilization such as 
that which has made the Nayars and kindred communities famous. 

The Malaiyalis observe tho rule of menartkdm (see p. 133) with 
unusual rigor, and with curious results. An inoonvenionoe in- 
herent in tho menartkam system is that somotimes the urimaU^ivl 
is a good deal older than the husband allotted to hor by fate and 
custom. Henco it sometimes happens that “ sons when more 


1 Mr. S. Kriflhuaswami Ayyanjrar writes “Two pieces of cloth were worn 
by all women in early times, though I am not oortain when aotnally the practice 
drops out. It seoniB to be quite an Aryan i^raotico, as I have seen it refen-ed to 
quite often in Sanscrit literature.” As a general usage it survives on the West 
Coast. See Malalcir District Gazetteer, p. I4t3. 

» The practice of tattooing among the Paohai- Malaiyalis is traced tradition- 
aUy to the Ycdaohi bride of Kaduvannan. 

® Vide Malabar District Gazetteer, p. 145, 
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CHAP, III. children are married to mature females and the father-in-law of 
ScRVRT OF the bride assumes the performance of the procreative function — 
Oa^b. raises up a progeny on his son’s behalf. ‘‘ When the putative 

Maiaiyaiis. father oomes of age, and in their turn his wife’s male offspring are 
married, he performs for them the same office that his father did 
for him,” If the boy-husband’s father is dead, or is not particu- 
larly fond of his daughter-in-law, one of his brothers or some 
other near male relative may be requisitioned to take charge of 
- the girl.^ Another curious custom reported of the Periya-Malai- 
ySllis is that the wedding tali is not tied by the bridegroom, but by 
a stranger known as the Kaniyan, whose function seems analogous 
to that of the Manamlan in a idli’-'kettu-'kalymcbm in Malabar.^ Yet 
more significant is the fact that though a woman lives openly in 
adultery, all the children she bears to her paramour ® are regarded 
as the lawful children of her rightful husband. In fact, divorce is 
not permitted among the Periy a -Maiaiyaiis, is discountenanced by 
the Kolli-Malaiyalis, and a husband never loses the proprietary 
right ever his wife’s children, whoever their father may be. The 
Pachai-Malaiyalis are said to allow divorce on payment of a fine 
of Bs. 25, but the practice is presumably an innovation, imitative 
of the customs of the plains. 

On the whole the marriage customs of the Maiaiyaiis differ 
but little from those of the plaius^. The betrothal contract is 
settled in the presence of the Ur^Kavundan, and if the contracting 
parties belong to different villages, the Ur^Kavundans of both 
villages should be present, and the PattakMrafds consent should 
be obtained. The bride-price varies, and is often paid in kind; 
the Pachai-Malaiyalis of tJttaukarai give foxxv kandagams of grain, 


^ It is a oastom that the Maiaiyaiis are not proud of, and they are reluc- 
tant to admit its existence. That the practice was once widespread cannot he 
doubted. See THchinopoly District Gazetteer, p. S*!', of. p. 103 (Konga Vellalars), 
aiidp. 123 fTcbtiyans). 

® See Malalar District Gazetteer, pp. 101 and 173. On the Kolli-malais the 
tdli is said to be tied by the Dr-Kavundan» Intercourse between the Kaniyan 
and the bride would be considered incestuous. Mr. Le Fanu wiifces that “ on 
the day of marriage the Malaiyali bride in the OhittSri villages is the common 
property of all the villagers except the person chiefly interested, but after that 
date she belongs to him exolasivelyi ” and adds with reference to the last sen- 
tence ** in theory at least, for the village houses have generally two doors, at 
one of which the paramour deposits his slippers on entering; should the master 
.of the house after seeing these persist in entering his own house, he would be 
held guilty of a very serious breach of village etiquette. ** [Salem District 
Manual, Vol, II, p. 274. J Local enquiries show that this custom is still observed. 

* Provided of course that he is a Malaiyali ; a liaeon with a mat; of another 
.paste invariably involves exoommanioation. 

^ For a description of a Malaiyali wedding on the Shevaroys see Caetee 
and Tribest 7ol. IV, p. 220; 
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4 pagodas (Es. 14) in cash, and a cow with calf ; elsewhere it 
ranges from Es. 10 to Rs. 60. A fee of Es. 10-8--0 should also he 
paid to the officers of the oaste^, but this may he remitted by the 
Patfcakfcaran. On the Paohai-malais the preliminary nalobngu is 
performed on Sundays, the pandals erected at the houses of both 
bride and bridegroom® on Wednesday, and the MuhUrtcim takes 
place at the bride’s house on Thursday. At the house of each 
party a kalasam is prepared of three new vessels placed one above 
the other, and is taken to the Vignesvara temple on the Wednes- 
day night. The order in which. pan-supdri is distributed is governed 
by rigid etiquette. The Periya^Dorai receives five shares, the other 
Dorais four each, the Mandtrts three each, the Ktitta^Kavundan two 
and the Muppan one. The bridegroom then presents the bride with 
the kuraij a white or red cloth with a black border, measuring from 
12 to 17 cubits in length and from 2 to 3 cubits wide On the 
Kolli-malais the ceremonies take place at the bridegroom’s house, 
whither the bride is taken between daybreak and 7 a.m. on the 
wedding morning. The bridegroom places the idli on the girl’s 
neck, and the Ur^Ka^undan^ standing behind her, ties it. It is 
the Ur-^Kamndan^ too, who places the hand of the boy in that of 
the girl, and who pours water over their clasped hands. 

Widow re-marriage is permitted in all three sub-castes^ The 
Kolli-Malaiyalis do not permit a widow to majTy her husband’s 
brother; the.Paohai-lilalaiyalis allow such unions. At a widow 
marriage among Kolli-Malaiyalis the bridal couple kneel opposite 
each other, and a cloth is suspended between them ; the bride- 
groom passes the tali under the cloth, and places it on the bride’s 
neck, but he is not allowed to see the face of the bride till the idli 
is tied by the 'O^r-lCavundan. When a widow marries, the children 
she bore to her first husband are taken charge of by their father’s 
nearest male relative, and it is usual for a father to register his 
patta land in the name of his children to prevent it being enjoyed 


1 3e0 Dr. Shortt’s Hill Hanges, Vol. Ill, pp, 39 and 4,0. *■* Tho poor generally 
pay at the time only a portion, whilsb the remainder of the dowry is paid by yearly 
instalmentB, and instances have come to my knowledge where the son was pay- 
ing by dribs and drabs the dowry duo by his father when he married his mother. 
Bliould an elderly man marry a young girl, ho has to pay a nitLoh larger dowry 
than would be required of a young man,” 

® Marriage at tho bridegroom’s house appears to have been the original 
onstom, but the PatiaTcTcdran may claim the privilege of fixing the place where 
the wedding should bo celebrated. Of. Dr. Shortt’s Hill Ranges, Vol. II, p. 39, 

8 The Wrai of tho Periya-Malaiyalis is said to be only three or four cubits 
in length. 

* This practice is said to be prohibited among the Boraia of the Paohai- 
Malaiyalis. 
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by Hs widow’s husband. Divoroe prooeedings among the Fachais 
Malaiy3>lis are of the simplest description ; the husband declares 
in the presence of the Guru, that he has abandoned his wife, and 
he tenders her a bit of straw or a splinter of wood in token of 
repudiation. She is not allowed, however, to marry a second 
husband till her first husband dies. 

It is possible that a pollution period of thirty days on attain- 
ment of maturity was at one time observed throughout the caste, 
and that the pericd has subsequently been shortened in imitation 
of lowland practice. On the Paohai-malais, it is said, the girl 
is kept in a hut outside the village for five days, and on the 6th 
she is bathed and admitted into the house, but the house remains 
under minor pollution for another thirty days, and no villager may 
enter it. Throughout these thirty days the girl is bathed daily, 
water being poured over her head, and the house is cleansed once 
a week, 'The Pachai-MalaiySlis of "Dttankarai Taluk, however, 
observe segregation and pollution for twelve days. Some 
Eolli-Malaiyalis observe thirty days’ pollution, some only fifteen. 
Among the Periya-Malaiyalis the period varies from seven to 
eleven days. For the purification ceremony it is the fashion for 
the few who can ^ord it to employ Brahman purdhits. Purifica- 
tion after childbirth is said to take place on the 12th, 15th 
or 16th day, but the Paohai-MalaiySplis observe pollution of a 
minor kind for thirty days. No formal child-naming ceremony 
is performed, and no fixed rule appears to exist as to when 
a child should be named. A Eolli-Malaiyali child is named 
sometimes on the 10th day, sometimes in the 3rd month after 
birth, on the Paohai-malais at the end of a year, while on 
the Shevaroys the name is given on the 3rd day. It is not un- 
common to consult the local pUJari as to what name should be 
selected, the priest, after certain ceremonies, announcing the name 
under divine inspiration. Children are often named after popular 
deities, e.g., Kongan (Eongay, if a -girl), Vadaman (Vadami), 
Sirangan (Sirangi), Pidavan (Pidari), Eali, Arppali, etc. ; in fact 
boys are more frequently named after a God than after their 
grandfather (p. 132). Popular nickuames are Eariyan (black), 
Vellaiyan (fair), Euttaiyan (short), Sadaiyan (curly), Periya 
Payal (big boy), Ohinna Payal (little boy), etc. It is the practice 
among the EoUi-MalaiyUis to bore the left noetril,i among the 
Paohai-Malaiyalis the right nostril, and among the Periya- 
Malaiyalis neither nostril. Malaiyali women never wear the 
rceoikkai, and, while at home or in the field,, they leave bare the 
shoulders, arms and upper part of the body ; before strangers, 

^ Dr. Shortfi, EiU Ranges, Vol; II, p, 87. 
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however, and when going -ko market “ the upper end of the doth ie OHAP. in. 
loosened from over the breast or waist a ad carried across the left 8™vjiit of 
shoulder, and thrown loosely over the back, shoulders, and arms.” 

The Paohai-Malaij9.1is seem peculiarly fond of colour ; their women Malaiyaiis. 

never wear white except on their wedding day, when they don 

the hUrai (p. 159), which is never tied above the waist. They 

are permitted to wear either “ black ” or red cloths, and generally 

prefer a da'sh of yellow, orange, or green ; they wear green and 

crimson glass in their ear-riugs, and even the men affect bright 

colours in their only article of attire, the TcSmanam. Their dietsuy 

is of the usual type, and includes pork. Malaiyalis of both sexes 

are ardent smokers. The practice of producing fire by silica and 

steel survives among the Paohai-Malaiyalis, only two or three 

men in a paW possessing the necessary apparatus, which, together 

with some charred cotton, is kept in a small leather pouch. The 

houses and agricultural methods of the Malaiyalis are referred to 

elsewhere (pp. 108 and 211). The duties of the barber, dhoby 

and midwife are performed by people of their own caste. They 

engage Pariahs, however, to play , tom-toms, etc., on ceremonial 

occasions, and Pariahs are employed as agricultural labourers and 

assist them on their hunting excursions. When any of their cattle 

die, they will not go near or touch the carcase, but send for the 

nearest Pariahs to come and remove it ; but should an aniTYini get 

injured intentionally or accidentally, and be likely to die of the 

inj ury, they will then sell them to the coolies for a trifle. Some of 

the Malaiyalis are in great repute as cow-doctors, and they will set 

a broken log very well. They will not touch a cow-hide or uso it as 

ropes for their ploughs, etc., nor do they make any attempts to 

secure the hide of thoir cattle that die; it becomes the perquisite 

of the Pariahs who remove the carcase. i 

MalaiySilis ordinarily bury their dead, but they burn those who 
die of cholera, leprosy or any other infectious or epidemic disease. 

When cremation is resorted to, the milk-oeremony is omitted. 

The rites observed are similar to those of the plains. The bier 
is sometimes covered by a canopy, in which oa,se it is called a Ur. 

The pollution period varies ; on the Paohai-Malais it is said to 
last a month, among the Paohai-Malaiyalis of Uttankarai for ten 
days, among the Periya-Malaiyalis for twelve or fifteen days, and 
on the Kolli-malais it closes on the third day. The ghosts of the 
dead are believed to haunt the house, and must be propitiated with 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, pigs, etc., as the pyUjari prescribes, or a 
peg of Stryohnoa mx-vomica, or a nail is driven into the grave over 


^ Dr. Shortt*s Jlill Ranges^ Vol. II, p, JjI, 
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CHAP. m. the head of the corpse. No sraddhas are performed, but the spirits 
of departed ancestors are worshipped on occasions of marriage, 

‘ childbirth and puberty, during public festivals, and on EVidays, as 

Maiaiyaiis. pattavans or household deities. A Malaiyali’s house is held sacred, 
and not even a Brahman is allowed to enter it with shoes on. 

The MalaiySlis worship both Siva and Vishnu impartially, and 
they wear both ndttiam and vibhuii^ the former being reserved 
usually for religious worship, and the latter for everyday use. 
They do not, however, ordinarily resort to Brahmanio temples or 
employ Brahman archalcars.^ The patron deity of the caste is 
Kari-Eaman, an incairnation apparently of Vishnu. His chief 
shrine is at Kovil-Pndilr, in the Mel-Nad of the Periya Kalrayans. 
He has a shrine at Tammampatti, and a somewhat pretentious 
temple in his honour was huilt a few years ago at K’aradiyur on 
the Shevaroys. It contains idols of Siva and P^rvati, Vishnu and 
Latshmi, VignSsvara, and a dozen upright stones in two rows, 
decorated with white spots. The entrance is adorned with Sanhu, 
chdkram and ndmam, the superstructure with figures of Vislinu, 
Rama, four Garudas and four Nandis. Puja is performed every 
Saturday, aud a oar-festival takes place in Masi. The pujwri is 
prohibited from tasting flesh, and may not attend any animal 
sacrifice, or dine with flesh-eaters. No blood-sacrifices are made 
to Kari-Eaman, and it is said that any who have taken part in a 
blood-saorifice are prohibited from entering his temple till after 
the lapse of three or four days. In pursuance of a vow Malaiyalis 
of both sexes dedicate their hair at the shrine. 

A similar vagueness appears to exist regarding the god whose 
shrine is on the Bhevarayan Hill. Dr. Shortt preserves a tradition 
that ** a Shervaoaran or Commander of a body of soldiers, being 
a pious and holy man, visited this hill from the low country to 
worship Eamaswami, the then presiding deity. His piety gained 
him much more honour aud fame, and when he died, which he 
did on this hill, it was called after him, and images of stone were 
made and placed in the temple. Eamaswami was forgotten and 
Shervaoaran took his place.”® 

The cult of Vishnu survives also in a vague form in the 
Per umSl-ko Vila to he found in many Malaiyali villages; this 


1 The temple of ArappaJlsvaran in ValappUr Nad is an exception. 
poly Diatriet Oaaetteerj p. 176.) They also regard with great reverence the 
Vishnu temple of Srirangam. 

‘ Hill BangeSf Vol. IX, p. 48. The shrino is said to have onoe contained an 
idol of gold, hut this was stolen and a stone idol took its place. For a desorip- 
tion of the festival, see Castes a/nd Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 415 sq. 
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Peruiaal cult is harldy recognisable as Vishnu, worship,^ and GHAP. IIT. 

sometimes the deity is unprovided with a shrine. The cult is, Subvbt of 

however, entirely dissociated from blood-saorifioe, and the ^ujWri 

(a Malaiyali) is usually a vegetarian. The appropriate day for Malaijalis. 

PeruraSll worship is Saturday. The Eolli-Malaiyalis worship a 

god they call Arangattappan or Aranga-Sivan, whom they regard 

as the tribal god of the three eponymous ancestors of the caste, 

and who appears to be a counterpart of Kari-Eaman. In 

Kunduni Nad * lie is served by a Brahman Ghirukhal, and the 

ritual observed is hardly distinguishable from that of an ordinary 

Siva temple ; abhishekham consists of bathing the idol j&rst with 

water, then with milk, and thirdly with gingelly oil ; it is then 

dressed in a new cloth and marked with sandal and Tcunhumam ; 

dhupam is then oflEered ; lamps are lighted, a plantain leaf full 

of cooked food is placed before the idol, the usual mantras are 

repeated, and camphor is burnt ; blood -sacrifices are altogether 

avoided, and the only offerings made are boiled grain, milk, sugar, 

fruit and other items appropriate to Siva worship. His attendant 

Aranga Sevagan receives worship as a distinct deity,® but his 

priest is a Malaiyali and not a Brahman. The cult of Vignesvara 

is as ubiquitous among the Malaiyalis as elsewhere, and he is 

often worshipped in the form of neolithic implements placed 

upright or heaped promiscuously in a little dolmen^ or in a 

shrineless walled enclosure. Monday is the proper day for the 

worship of Vignesvara. There is atemple of Subrahmanya under 

the familiar name of Kandaswami in Pirakarai Nad ; with a 

three days’ festival in Panguni (March — April), but otherwise 

his cult is rare. Kamakshi is also honoured with a fow shrines 

and there are a few Dharmaraja temples devoted to the Pandava 

cult. 

The list of minor deities worshipped by the Malaiyalis is a 
long one. Their favourite Saktis are K^ili, Pid^ri and Mfiri; 

Ayyanar, too, is worshipped. Kali has an annual oar-festival in 
Edappuli Nad in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi, Saturday is in some parts 
her special day of worship. Pidari has many epithets, such as 
Periya, Ohiuna, Soka, Pudu, Karum, Karakkattu, Malunguttu, 
etc. Her favourite week-day and her annual festivals vary is 


^ One such onlfc in Gundilr Ntifi, Nu.mjikka.1 Kolli-malais, goes by tbe extra- 
ordinary name o£ “ P6y (Demon) Pemmal.” 

® Also in GnndCLr Nad of tilio Naniakkal Kolli-znalais. 

® According to some accounts both. Aranga-Sivan and his peon aro honoured 
■with the sacrifice of fowls and goats. Some informants, however, actually 
identify Aranga- SSvagan with Arangattappan. 

^ B.g., at MslUr and Hakkainbadi on the Shovaroys. 

L-1 
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different Nads. The chief festival of Mari-amman, or Mariyayi 
as she is often called, ooours in the spring months, Tai, Masi, or 
Panguni, about the time of full moon. Her special week-days 
are Tuesdays and Fridays. Other important mother goddesses^’ 
are Naohi-amma, Pongalayi, Kongalayi and Ponnayi. Naohi is 
variously known as Msla-Naohi, Koda-kara-Naohi, Ariya-Naohi, 
Blaya-Naehi, Elu-karai-Naohi, etc. Her special week-day appears 
to be Thursday. She must be worshipped in perfect silence, 
and the prasada is taken home by the worshippers. She is 
said to be a patron goddess of the Vsdans, and the existence of, 
her cult among the Kolli-MalaiySlis is traced to their Vsdachi 
ancestress.^ Pongalayiis called by many epithets, e.g., Kosakkuli, 
Mayilati, Tannipali, Velarayan, Mnlakadu, Panikkankadu, 
Pskkadu, etc The demons worshipped by the Malaiyalis are 
known by many names, such as Periya-Andavan, Andi-appan, 
Nambi-andan, Sadayan, Vettukkaran, Masi-Malaiyan, Urulaiyan, 
eto., but by far the most important cult is that of Kamppan, who 
is propitiated in every village by pig sacrifice, his special per- 
quisite being the livers of the 'victims. With him is sometimes 
associated a female deity known hs Kanni-amma. 

Many of these minor deities have no shrines, and a.re wor- 
shipped in the open air or in a roofless walled enclosure, especiaUy 
in the case of Karuppan. They are served by pHtjdris of Malai- 
yfiili caste, who are known as Tsthans or Andis, and whose office 
is often hereditary. It is usual for one and the same •pujdri to 
serve several deities, and he is sometimes distinguished from his 
fellow Malaiyalis hy his turban, by growing his liair long, and 
sometimes by abstaining from animal food for a period or 
throughout his life. The chief general festivals observed by 
MalaiySilis are Pongal, Dipavali and the 18th Adi. The second 
day of Pongal (Msittu-Pongal) is celebrated by a great bunting 
excursion, and by bull-dances.® 

The Telugu ryots are known by the general name Kapu, a 
term which is loosely applied to the caste groups otherwise 
known as Eeddis, Kammas, Telagas and Velamas, and even 
Bali] as, and is extended to the Kanarese Vakkiligas also. The 
Kapus ’’ number over 44,000, of whom 35,000 are returned for 
Hosur Taluk, over 2,000 for Salem and about the same number 
for Attur. Most of the Hosur Kapus, however, are Kanarese 
Vakkiligas. The Kammas (4,681) are found mostly in Hostlr 


^ Cf. her cnlt at Angauamalai (jlilaharaja-gadai), the former oentre of Yedan 
(Eangundi) inflaence, Vol. II, p, 178. 

* See deecriptioa of a buU-danoe in Castes a'nd Tribesj Vol. IV, p, 417. 
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and the Telagas (841) in Salem. The Velamas^ number only 91, 
all in HosUr Taluk. The exact relationship between these castes 
has not yet been olearly determined ; it is probable, however, that 
they, together with the Balijas (see p. 178) and the Eazus (see 
p- 191), come originally of the same stock, and settled in the 
District in the wake of the Vijayanagar conquests. The Telagas, 
Balijas and Eazus claim military antecedents, and there is 
evidence for classing the Kammas as Balijas. One more im- 
portant class of Telugu cultivators deserves mention, viz., the 
Tottiyas, who number 6,410, and who are found mostly in the 
Taluks of Salem, Tiruohengodu and Omaliir. They are an 
interesting Telugu caste peculiar to the Tamil country. ^ 

The best known sub-castes of KapilS in Salem District are : — 

(1) the Pokanatis, (3) the Nerati and 

(2) the Pedakanti, (4) the Panta Reddis. 

The Pokanati Reddis are commonest in Dharmapuri Taluk ; ® 
a few occur near Tumbal, in the north of A.ttur Taluk, but not 
in the Sweta-nadi Valley. 

Pedakanti Reddis are found in the south-west and south of 
Uttankarai Taluk, in Dharmapuri and in Hosilr.^ In the 
Baramahal Records the name ® is spelt “ Perdagantuwani/’ and is 
said to be derived from joerarfw, a back-door, the legend being that 
once on a time a Guru camp d near the village where their ancestor 
dwelt, and sent an attendant Basari to apprise the villagers of his 
arrival; when the Ddsciri came to the Eeddi^s house, the latter, out 
of meanness, bolted out of the back-door, and the Guru, on hearing 
of it, declared that he and his descendants should henceforth have 
no Guru.® The same authority divides the “ Perdagunta Eeddis 

^ The Velainas (•who call them solves Naid'a) traco their origin to Kalahasti 
in Chittoor Distriot. They hear a close affinity to the Kammas. They 
repudiate any connection with the Balijas, who call them Gani Tsakalayandla 
(hunohbacked-washermeu). Vide North Arcot Manual^ Vol. I, p, 21G, and Castes 
and Tribes f Vol. VII, p. 336, 

® Tottiyons are described in detail in Madtira District Gazetteer ^ p. 106, and 
Trichinopoly District Gazetteer, p. 121 ; of. Madras Census Eeport, 1891, 
paragraph 361, and Madras Oensns Eeport, 1871, p. 146 $ also Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. VII, p. 183. 

B E.g., Maranda-halli, PalakOdu, GoUa-patti. 

* B.g., Baira-nattam and Kstu-Eeddi-patti in "Cttankarai, and Aohitta-palli 
in Hostlr. 

B The name is also sometimes giyeu as ** Penakanti,” and they say they 
came from a place called Gaiidi-kottai “near Ponukonda.” Possibly the name 
Pedakanti is an atrooions corruption of Penukonda. Gandi-kdta is a stronghold 
of historio fame, a fe'w miles sonth-west of Jammalamadugn in Cuddapah 
District, 

> They are reported, however, to acknowledge as Gwru one Sri Seula Scrya- 
Simhasanam Bhiksha-pati Ayyar of JlgCr in Komama-palli Taraf, HosOr Taluk, 
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,CHAP. III. ixito two sections, Ohinna-gumpu and Pedda-gumpu, and sub-oasteS 
^CastL^^ bearing these names occur in Omalnr Taluk and in the adjoining 

’ portion of Dharmapuri.^ They have no Q-uru, but own the 

Kapnsj authority of a Patialzkaran at Vellar. They interdine with the 
Pokanatis. 

The Reddis of Attur Ta;luk almost all belong to the sub- 
caste known, as Panta Kapu, bub. the term Kapu is never used 
among them. Their chief settlements are in the valley of the 
Sweta-nadi,^ in villages bordering on Triohinopoly District ; in 
fact, they are closely akin to the Eeddis of Triohinopoly, and are 
probably off-shoots of the Telugu settlements formed in the lower 
valley of the EavSri, when Triohinopoly and Madnra became the 
seats of Vijayanagar Viceroys.® 

The Nerati Kapns are the most numerous sub-caste of Kapus 
in Hosur, their chief settlement being at Morasur. They also 
occur in Dharmapuri. Like the Pdkanatis and Pedakantis, they 
acknowledge the Guru at JigQr. 

In addition to the above sections, there arc communities of 
Eoditti (orEodatha), Sajjala, Teloohi and Simpari Kapus reported 
from Hosur Taluk. In Dharmapuri Kantha Eeddis are to be 
found near Toppur, and Perumba Eeddis also occur. Whether 
any of these are true sub-oastes, or whether they are to be identi- 
fied with the better-known divisions is uncertain. The Eapns 
employ Brahman purohits and are almost all votaries of Vishnu.^ 
HanunaB, The Kamiuas are said to derive tleir name from the word 

kamma (Tamil, kammal), a large ear-ornament worn by their 
women- Their oustoms approximate closely to those of the Bali- 
jas. They are divided into two sub-castes, (1) God a Ohatulu and 
(2) Gampa Ohatulu,® the legend being that two sisters were 
bathing, when a king passed by, and the bashful maids hid, one 
behind a wall (goda) and the other behind a basket (gampa) and 
these two sisters were respectively the mothers of tho two castes- 


1 Chinnit-g^inpu Reddis are found at Ondi-kCta, round ToppUr in Dharma- 
pnri, and in Bami-Reddi-patti and ArUr-patti, Omalar Taluk; Fedda-gumpa 
Reddis at HallUr, Kongu-patti and Vellar. 

® B.g., Sendara-patti, Tammampatti, Kondayam-galli, Vlraganttr, Kadam- 
b-Qr, 'Kda’vilr, Naduvaltlr, Gangavallii Anaiyampatti. They also occur at Pana- 
marattu-pattl. 

® Vide Trichino'poly District (jfazeUeer, pp. 117 to 119. The Triohmopoly 
Reddis are represented by the Pokanatis and Pantaa. The Pokanatis are ex- 
tremely rare in the Balaghat tracts of Salem District, and their alternative 
name Pongala Beddis is said to be unknown. 

* For details regarding the oustoms of the Kapus and allied castes see 
IHchinopoly District Gazetteer, p. 117 ; North Arcot Manual, Vol. J, pp. 214i-7 ; 
Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, pp. 222-47. 

® Vide the legend recorded in North Arcot Manual, Vol. I, p. 216, 
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Anotker variation is tkat in a desperate battle at Gandi-kota CHAP. Ill . 
almost all tke Kammas^ were destroyed, except a few wko took 

refuge bekind a wall or in baskets.^ Possibly tke Muttu-kamma 

(or Musa-Kamma) Balijas, wko are found very rarely in Salem Kammas. 
Taluk, skonld properly be classed as Kammas. In tke Baramahal 
Records Kammas are divided into two sections, the Musuku- 
Kammas and tke Bairu-Kammas. 

Tke general term for Kanarese ryots is Vakkiliga, or, in its OiO Kanareeo 
Tamilised form, Okkiliyan. As already stated, tke words Vakki- vakSSgM? 
liga and Kapu are often int ^changeable, and it is certain tkat 
many Vakkiligas kave been returned as Eapus, especially in 
Hosur Taluk, wkere no Vakkiligas kave been returned at all. 

The Census for 1911 shows 3,078 Vakkiligas, most of them 
occurring in Dkarmapuri Taluk. The Vakkiligas are of immense 
importance in Mysore State, where they form iiie backbone of tke 
population. Three well-marked divisions occur in Salem District 
— (1) Morasu, (2) Kunckiga and (8) Gangadikara. 

Tke Morasu Vakkiligas derive their name from tke ancient 
Morasu Nad, which comprised tke eastern districts of Mysore 
State and the adjoining t^uks of Salem and Ohittoor Districts. 

They predominate in Hostn: Taluk, and are tke only division 
represented in Erisknagiri.® 

The Morasu Vakkiligas apparently include several sub-oastes,^ 
among them tke Icht-mralu, or “ finger giving,”® Vakkiligas, 
so-called from the custom which compelled every woman of the 
caste, previous to piercing tke ears of her eldest daughter as a 
preliminary to betrothal,® to kave tke last j obits of tke ring and 


1 Vide Uaatea and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p. 9G. 

* Vide North Arcot Mammal, Vol. I, p. 215. Por QamdA-lidta see above p. 166, 
foot-note 5, s.v. Perdaganti Kapus. 

^ Their chief settlements are at Pedda-Kallar and SCLdiyalam (Aohitta-paPi 
taraf), in HoBtLr and at Mads-palli in Krishnagiri Taluk. 

* Vide lE.S.M., No. XV, Morasu Okkalu, p. 5. 

6 Or jSerdl-'koduva (Kan.), for the finger-giving Vakkiligas comprise both 
Telugu and Kanarese sub-sections, who, it is said, intermarry. 

® According to Buchanan (quoted in Castes wnd Ti’ibeif, Vol. V, p. 75), 
Abh6 Dubois (Hindu Manners and Customs, 1897, p. 18), Mr. L. Rice 
{Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 230) and No. XV, p. 10. Ahh6 Dubois, 

howev9r, says two joints in each finger are lopped off. Other authorities (e.Q,, 
Madras Census Report, 1891, S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 137) connect the finger-giving with 
the birth of a grandchild. Mr. Le Pann writes “ when a griindchild is born in 
a family, the eldest son of the grandfather, with his wife, appear at the temple 
for the ceremony of boring the child’s ear, and there the woman has the last 
two joints of the third and fourth fingers of hor right hand chopped off. It 
does not signify whether the father of the first grandchild born be the eldest 
son or not, as in any case it is the wife of the eldest son who has to undergo 
the mutilation.” 
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little fingers of her right hand chopped off by the village black- 
smith’s chisel, as a sacrifice to the caste-god Bandi-Devaru ^ (the 
Oart God *’), who is by some identified with Siva. The legend- 
ary origin of this curious custom is as follows: — “When the 
demon Bhasmasura had obtained the power of reducing every- 
thing he touched to ashes by severe iwpaB^ he wished to test his 
power first on god Siva, the donor himself. The deity fled from 
the demon and hid himself in the fruit of a creeper, which to this 
day resembles a linga in appearance* The denoLon who was pursu- 
ing the god, suddenly losing sight of the latter, asked a Moiasu 
man who was ploughing in the fields there, in which direction the 
fugitive had escaped. The man of the plough wished to evade 
the wrath of both the mighty parties and while saying he had not 
observed, pointed with his fingers to the creeper on the hedge 
which had sheltered 'the fieeing god. Just in the nick of time 
Vishnu came to the help of his brother in the shape of a lovely 
maiden, Mohini. The Eakshasa became enamoured of her, and 
like a fool, forgetting the fatal virtue that his bare touch had 
been endowed with, he was lured by the damsel to place his hand 
on his own head, and was immediately reduced to a heap of ashes. 
Siva now triumphant was about to punish the treacherous rustic 
with the loss of his erring finger, but his wife, who had carried his 
food, begged hard that the deprivation would render him unfit to 
do his field work and offered two fingers of hers for one of her 
husband.” ® The practice is now obsolete, laving been stopped 
by the Mysore Government, and the women now content them- 
selves with “ putting on a gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, 
which is pulled off instead of the finger itself.” ® 

Kunohiga Vakkihgas oocnr both in HosUr and Dharmapuri 
Taluks.^ 

Gangadikara Vakkiligas derive their name from the ancient 
country of Gangavadi.® Denkani-kota and Tagatti are the head- 
quarters of two Nads or Gadis^ each under its own Ndttu^Kamn^ 
dan^ but they are most numerous in Dharmapuri Taluk, where 
they outnumber the other divisions of Vakkiligas. The name 
Gangadikara, however, is not in general use in the taluk, most 
of the members of the community calling themselves Laddagiri 

iThe finger-giving Yakkiligas are also known as Bandi Yakkiligas. In 
Baramahal Records they are described as Bandi YellaUn. 

* No, XT, p. 8. Similar legends in endless variety are given in other 
authorities, e.g., BaramahalJReeords, III,p. 109, Caetes and Tribes, loo, cit., etc. 

« Mysore Gazetteer, YoL I, p. 230. 

* iB.g., GTnnmalApnram in Bostlrj Biliyantlr and Erappalli in Dharmapuri. 

® They are nameroUs in Mysore, Hassan and Bangalore Districts of Mysore 
State. 
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Vakkiligas, and tlie^ appeax to form a separate ondogamous CHAP. IIT. 
group, distinguished from the Q-angadikaras proper by the fact 
that their womenfolk are strict vegetarians. They are to be found 
in the villages of Eoni-halli, Donnakutta-halli, Ajjampatti, 
Banijagara-halli in Pennagaram Division. The significance of 
the name Laddigiri is not olear.^ 

In addition to the above, a settlement of Musuku 'Vakkiligas 
exists in Tora-palli Agraharam, and a community of DAsiri Vakki- 
ligas at J ekkeri, both in Hosiir Taluk. Whether these are true 
sub-castes is uncertain. A section known as Anchakara Vakki- 
ligas is said to occur in Ealapamhadi, Brra-palli, Adanur and 
other villages south of Pennagaram. 

The Pastoral Castes (64,746) are represented by the Tamil 
Idaiyans (21,395). the Telugu Qollas (9,386) and the Kurubas 
(88,965), who speak both Telugu and Kanaiese.® The Idaiyans 
and Grollas tend cattle, the Eurubas sheep and goats. The Idai- 
yans® are strongest in Attur (7,000), tJttankarai and Erishnagiri ; 
the Gollas in Hosur, Dharmapuri, Omalur and Attur ; the Euru- 
bas in Hosur (15,000), Dharmapuri (7,300), Erishnagiri (6,800), 

Uttankarai (2,700), very few indeed occmrring in the Talaghat. 

This distribution of the Pastoral Castes shows clearly that grazing 
is of far greater impoiiianoe in the Balaghat and BSxamahal than 
in the comparatively poorly-wooded TalaghS.t. 

The Euru'bas or Enrumbars as they are sometimes called, KnruLaB. 
are classed as tJru-Euruhas and Eadu-Kurubas, or Town Eurubas 
and Country Eurubas.^ Those in Salem District belong to the 
former group, and most of them speak Eanarese. The tJru-Euru- 
bas are divided into liiree clearly defined suh-oastes, (1) Hosa 
(new), also called Halu (milk) or Hatti (cotton) Kuruhas, who 
use a marriage karikamm of cotton, (2) the Hale (old), also called 
Eambli (blanket), TJnne (wool) or JadiEnrubas, whose ftanAwam 

^ The Laddigiri Vakkiligas state that Laddigiri is a village somewhere near 
the Tungabhadra in Bellary or Knrnool District. Mr. B. S. Lloyd, OoUeotor of 
Kurnool, writes, there is a small and rather insignificant village called 
Laddigiri on the Handri, a tributary of the Tungabhadra. It is about 20 miles 
from the Tungabhadra itself. The nearest railway station is Veldurthi, 8 or 10 
miles off.’* 

^ The Census figures cannot be rolied on, for the Idaiyans show an increase of 
6,624 (nearly 60 per cent) on the figures for 1901, which is impossible, 
especially as the 1901 figures include Tiruppatttir and Namakkal, while the 1911 
figures do not. Obviously many Gollas, or Knrnbas, or both, must have been 
returned as Idaiyans by Tamil-speaking enumerators. 

‘ For a description of the Idaiyans see Madura District Gaasetteer, p. 96, Caetea 
and Triles, Vol. IT, p. 352, and the authorities quoted in Census Reportt 1901, 

Part I, p, 166. Among the sub-castes given in Castes and Trihes, both Gollas 
and Knrnbas have been included. 

^ For the legends of their origin see E.d.M., Ho. 1, Kuruha, pp. 2-8. 
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CHAP. III. is of white, hlaok and yellow wool, and (3) the And6 Kumhas, 

SuBvsY OF whose kankanatn is of cotton and wool mixed. Males ot these 
three groups may interdine. The Old Kurubas weave Aawftto ; 

Korubas. ihe New Karubas tend sheep; the Ande Kurubas consider them- 
selves superior to both, claim to have been a warrior caste, and call 
themselves AndS-Eavuts. Kurubas formed an important fighting 
element in the armies of Haidar Ali and of the Ankusagiri Poli- 
gars, and several fiefs of military origin stiU remain in the posses- 
sion of Inamdarsof the And§ sub-caste. Their favourite caste 
title is Nayaka. 

All three divisions are split into exogamous clans called ICulas} 
The following KiiJaa are reported in Salem Distriot ; for the 
“New” Kurubas, Deva-knlam, Ari-kul am (according to Mr. 
Nanjundayya, Ari = Bauhinia racemoBo) , Pisa-kulam, Made-kiilam, 
Sangini-kulam, Sanna-kulam, mja-kularn; for “ Old” Kurubas, 
Pottu'kulam, Basiri-kulajn, Gaudi-kulam, Hege-kulain, Arasu- 
kulam, Sangama-kulam, Ala-marattu-kulam. It would seem that 
some of these names are not confined to one sub-oaste. A large 
proportion of them are names of plants, and the olan so named 
observe a quasi-totemistio reverence for the plants after which 
they are called. The Sanku-kulam clan of the And§ Kurubas is 
so named from the Ohank shell {Tv/rbmella ^yrum)^ and it is said 
that the members of this olan may not use the Ohanks as a feed- 
ing bottle for their babies, a use to which the shell is put through- 
out South India. 

The “ Old Kurubas distinguish themselves as belonging to 
the Ballala-Eayan-Vamsam and the Bijjala-Eayan-Vamsam. 
The “New ” Kurubas are divided into three groups, named after 
throe week days, Monday, Thursday, and Sunday Kurubas. Yet 
another distinction exists, which is said to be common to all three 
sub-castes, namely, the Maduve-Salu or offspring ot regular marri- 
age, the Kudike-Salu or offspring of informal marriage, and the 
Basavi-Salu or offspring of unmarried girls.® Exogamous olans 
are said to equal in number the grains in four seers of paddy. 

The Guru of the Amde Kurubas is a Lingayat, and the men 
of certain olans who exercise priestly functions among them wear 
a Ungam round their neck and abstain from flesh and alcohol. 
TTie Lingayat influence in the caste is, in fact, strong. At the 
same time the Ande and “ Old ” Kurubas employ Brahman 
purohitB at weddings and funerals, but the “ New ” Kurubas 
content themselves with purohits of their own caste. 


1 Mr. H. V. Nanjundayya in E.8.^, gives a list of 111 Kv^laa, 
* No. 1, p, 6. 
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Males are not allowed to be tattooed. Among the New ” OHAP. ill. 
Kurubas, women wear white cloths, and black cloths are considered Survey op 
inauspicious. Knriiba womou, on the other hand, invari- O aste b. 

ably wear a black Tzamhli^ any other colour being prohibited ; the Kamhas, 
kambli is not thrown over the shoulders, but is tied tightly over 
the breasts and under the armpits, and secured round the waist 
with a girdle of coir rope, a fold being made in the kambli to 
conceal the existence of the rope. The bodice (ramkkai) is worn 
only by women of the And© sub-caste, whose cloths may be of 
any colour. After marriage, Euruba women should wear shoes 
and not walk abroad barefooted. 

The Old ’’ Eurubas observe a curious custom in their annual 
festival to Bira Devar.^ The images are set in a row in an open 
space and garlanded, and flowers, milk, coco-nuts, etc., are offered 
to them. Such of the worshippers as have vows to perform, 
garlanded and covered with saffron, dance in front of the deities, 
and work themselves up into a state of frenzied excitement, and 
when the climax is reached, the devotees sink to the earth with 
one leg bent under and the other stretched out in front (or 
else simply knoul), while i\\Qpijdn breaks quantities of coco-nute 
on their heads. The operation looks painful, and some of the 
enthusiastic wince as the blow falls, but broken skulls are unheard 
of, and the coco-nut is certainly the weaker vessel. No anmial 
sacrihoe is offered at this festival. The fragments of broken 
ooco-nut belong by right to those whose skulls have cracked 
them and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. For a 
month before this annual ceremony all tlio people have taken no 
meat, and for three days the fujdri has lived on milk alone. At • 
the feast therefore all indulge in rather immoderate eating, hut 
drink no liquor, calling excitedly on their i)articular God to grant 
them a prosperous year.’’ “ 

The GoUas, tho great Tolngu casto of cattle graziers, rank high GoUas. 
in the social scale, though, curiously enough, they do not employ 
Brahman purOhits, They sometimes call themselves Yadavas, 
and claim kinship with the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, One 
section of the caste, known as Hokkasa or Bokkusa Gollas, has 
given up shopliording and taken to guarding treasure as an 
hereditary occupation ; honoo tlio treasury sorvants who are 
entrusted with lifting, carrying and packing bullion are officially 
known as Gollas, though they do not iioccssarily belong to the 
Golla casto. Gollas may mess with Nattans, Eaikolars, Vellan 
Ohettis and liavuts, hut not with Pallis or Tottiyans. The Salem 


^ Vi(3o op. oiti., p. 33H. 


* Madras Ofinsos Itoport, 1891- 
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Q-oUas trace their origin to Gooty, and a quaint story is told to 
explain their migration thence. When the Gollas were settled at 
Gooty one of the ruling sovereigns (a Nawah, tradition calls him) 
fell in love with a Golla maid and sought her hand in marriage. 
Eefusal spelt ruin, and the panic-stricken Gollas consented to the 
match. A time and place for the wedding was fixed, and a 
marriage pandal erected. But when, on the wedding day, the 
Nawab arrived at the bride’s house, he found the pandal deserted, 
save for a dog dressed up in girl’s clothes ; the Gollas had quitted 
his kingdom to a man. 

The caste exhibits an extraordinary variety of sub-divisions, 
the exact correlation of which is far from clear.® No less than 
eight endogamous groups are reported for Salem District alone, 
namely, (1) Gtiti (Gooty), (2) Kama (Carnatic), (3) Tumati, (4) 
Manthai (sheep or cattle-pen), (5) Doddi (hut), (6) Sana, (7) 
Akalu, (8) Mondi. The caste is also said to be sub-divided into 
seven gotras, most of them associated with plant totems, viz., (1) 
M&manthila-vadu, who revere the mamlinga troe, (2) Siru-pnvalu- 
vadu, worshipping the plant, (3) Puohanthila-vadu, a section 

in which blackheads and black cloths are forbidden, (4) Vaniu- 
thila-vadu, (6) Ariyanthila-vadu, who honour the attz tree, (6) 
Pulavanthila-vadu, who may neither cut nor burn the puldm tree, 
and (7) Baiigaru-vadu (gold).*^ All the members of the first four 
of these gotras are looked on as ddgddts and are not allowed to 
intermarry. The same theory holds good for the last three gotras. 
Thus a man belonging to the first batch of gotras must choose his 
bride from the second batch, and vice versa. 

The fishing castes are represented by the Tamil Sembadavans 
(7,393) and Telugu Bestas (735). Probably a few Eanarese 
Toreyas should be included among one or other of these heads, as 
they numbered 1,852 in 1901. About half the Sembadavans occur 
in Tiruchengodu Taluk, the rest being distributed evenly through- 
out the District. The Bestas are confined to Hosur Taluk.^ 

The chief settlement of Sembadavans is at Edappadi, where 
they have to some extent abandoned their ancestral occupation as 


1 A similar story is told of the other castes, e.g., the Morasn Vakkiligas 
(E.S.Jf., No. XV, p. 3), BSri Ohettis {Caatea and Tribes^ Vol. I, p. 213). 

» According to No. XIV, Gollas (exolnsive of the Kadn-Gollas) are 

divided into three sub-oastes (1) Urn, (2) Ketta Haiti, and (8) Maddina. In 
No. XX, however, eight other sub-castes are specified. In Baramdhal 
BecordSj III, p. 136, twelve sub-castes are named. 

® Only the last of these clan names is given in B.flf.M., or Caatea and Trihea 
and the lists given in those two works are also mutually ezolnsive. 

♦ An excellent account of the Bestas is given in E.S.3f., Ho. V j of. Caatea and 
Tribes, Vol. I, p. 218. 
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fresh-water fishermen and boatmen in favour of trade arid the 
manufacture of oastor-oil and punoLk (Vol. H, p. 273). It appears 
that the Semhadavans form a homogeneous community and 
recognise no sub-castes. They are divided into about 96 exoga- 
mous clans, called by rather outlandish names, which are said to 
be derived from tribal heroes.^ Caste disputes are settled in the 
first instance by a panchciyai nominated by the assembled elders, 
and presided over by an hereditary E^riyastan. From this 
panchdyat an appeal lies to the Paitdkkdrm and from the Patidk^ 
idran, a second appeal lies to an officer known as KoDga-B3>yar, 
who lives in Eonga-Eaya-palaiyam in Kalia-kurohi Taluk. The 
Sembadavans employ Brahman purohtts (usually Tamil or Telugu 
Smartas) for the ceremonies connected with marriage, childbirth, 
puberty, house-warming, srdddim and the 16th day death 
ceremony, and in the case of Vaishnavites for the mudrd^ 
dhdranam^ or sealing ceremony, when they are branded in two or 
three places with a metal sanku or chakram. 

The spirits of the dead are propitiated with animal sacrifice. 
The Semhadavans are specially devoted to the cult of Ankal- 
amman, who is said to have been the daughter of a Semhadava 
girl of whom Siva was enamoured. In connection with her 
worship a peculiar ceremony is observed. Once a year the 
worshippers assemble at dead of night in a burning ground ; 
cooked rice, plantains and other offerings are laid on a cloth spread 
on the ground, and sheep, goats, and fowls are sacrificed. 
Ankal-amman is then worshipped, and the cooked food is distri- 
buted among the worshippers. This ceremony, known as 
Maydna-puja (oemotery puja) is performed to the beating of a 
pamhai drum. The pujdri gathers five handfuls of the ashes of 
the burning ground, and mixes them with the sacred ashes of 
Ankal-amman’s shrine, the mingled ashes being afterwards distri- 
buted to worshippers. The ashes and the cooked grain distributed 
on these occasions are considered a specific against barrenness.^ 

The hunting castes include the Telugu Vedaus and the 
Kanarese Bedas or Boyas, as well as a few (515) Telugu Patras. 
The Vedans according to the Census of 1911 number 4,402, of 
whom about 2,400 are in Hosur and 1,200 in Krishnagiri Taluk. 
No Vsdaus are returned in the Census of 1901. In 1901 there 
were 7,388 Boyas and 4,570 Bedas; in 1911 the B5yas number 


1 E,g. (1) Ulaganathsr, (2) Maina-kappiriyan, (3) Anjappuli, (4) Tiripuram- 
kali, (5) Vathaji, (6) JSdallaii, (7) Mazhaventhi , (8) Tikkali, (9) Iralvan, (10) Bmi- 
girippiriyan, (11) SCLiiyappiriyan, (12) PoimattamannaD. 

3 For a desoripfcioii of a similar, bub muoh more elaborate, oeremony at Mala- 
yanUr (Tiudivanam Taluk, South Aroot) see Oastea and Tribes, Vol. V 1, p. 358. 
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8,077 and the Bsdas nil. Apparently there has been some con- 
fusion between the Bsdas and Vedans, and also between the Bgda 
Boyas and the Odda Boy as (see s.v. Odde, p. 187).^ 

Both Vedars and Bedas come of the same stock and trace 
their descent to V^almiki, who is identified with the author of the 
Ramayana. Valmiki, it is said, was the illegitimate son of a 
Brahman by a Vedar woman and adopted the profession of high- 
wayman. One day Rama 2 appeared to the bandit, convinced him 
of the sinfulness of his life, and converted him to probity. The 
reformed robber had twelve sons, who wore the ancestors of both 
Vedars and Bedas. Another eponymous hero, who figures promi- 
nently in Vedar tradition and custom, is one Eannayya or 
Kannappa, who is identified hy some with one Kannappa NS-yanar, 
one of the sixty-three Saivite saints, a tradition which soeins to 
connect them with the Ambalakarans and Valaiyans of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly.® 

Both Vedars and Bedas were originally fighting castes, who 
spread sonthwards with the armies of Vijayanagar. On the down- 
fall of Vijayanagar many of their chieftains established themselves 
as independent Poligars; in fact the Vedar dynasty of the 
Kangundi Zamindars still preserves a shadow of authority over 
the VSdars of the eastern Balaghat and Baramahal, as well as on 
the JavSidi hills of Tiruppattur. Bedas formed the pick of 
Haidar All's army, and several families of these consin-castes still 
enjoy TJmbilikkai maniyamB (see Vol. II, p. 64) granted to them 
by former Poligars as guardians of the Q-hats.^ 

The most important trading castes are the Balijas, who num- 
ber 47,270, and include many communities that would more cor- 
rectly he described as agricultural or military ; and the Ghettis, who 
nixmher 33,636. The word Ohetti " ® is used as a general term 
for trader, and covers a multitude of castes. In a more limited 
sense the term is applied to a group of sub-oastes which all claim 
to he Vaisyas. Of these the most important are the Komati Vais- 
yas and next to them is the caste group of the Nagarattu Ghettis. 
Of the non-Vaisya merchants who call themselves Ghettis the 


1 In 1901 Beyas + BSdas 12,138 j In 193 1 Boyas ■+• Vedans = 12,479. 

The title Boyi is used by Oddes, and Bestas, as well as by a Teluga caste of 
palan qnin-be ar ers. 

® Or the sage Vasishta No. Ill, p. 1) or the seven Rishis (fiastea and 

TrileSj Vol. I, p. 189), for there is, as usual, an infinite variety in tbe 
details of the legend. 

« See CaaUs and Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 332, and B.SM., No. Ill, p. 2^ of, THchi- 
nopoly JDhtrict Gazetteer, pp. 105 and 114. 

* E.g., Krishnappa-Nayani-Podllr and Batimadugu in Esrikai Palaiyam, and 
Ankusagirl-EottUr in Slllagiri. 

® “ Ohetti ” 12,611, “ KOmati*’ 11,616, Jauappan” 9,510 } total 33,636, 
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most important a e the Janappars. The NSLttu-kottai Ohettis of CHAP. III. 
DSva-kottai are very rare in Salem District.^ Other castes Suevbt of 
which adopt the term Ohetti are tho Vaniyars (oil-pressers) 
who appear to bear some affinity to theNagarattu Ohettis (p. 183), Traders, 
the Shanars (toddy drawers), the Devangas (weavers), the Linga- 
yats, the Oddars of Attiir (Odda-Ohetti), the Potters of Pennaga- 
ram Division (Kosa-Chetti) and the Senaikkndaiyans. Desayi 
Ohetti is the title of the Balija who presides over the Eighteen ” 

Eight- Hand Oastes. 

The Kdmatis trace their origin to AyOdhya ; 714 families, it is Komatis 
said, migrated to Penukonda, where a king called Vishnu- Vardhana 
fell in love with a beautiful girl of the caste named Vasavamba. 

The KSmatis dare not refuse Vishnu- Vardhana’s proffer of 
marriage but on the appointed day the maid, her parents and a 
married couple from each of 102 families immolated themselves 
on a funeral pyre. These 102 families are identified as the goirou^ 
groups into which the Komatis are now divided, tho remaining 612 
forming the Nagarattu Ohettis and allied castes. Personal beauty 
having thus proved the bane of the caste, Providence ordaiued 
thenceforth that no Komati.girl should be beautiful. Vasavamha 
is now worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the caste, under the 
name Kanyaka-paramesvari, and is regarded as an incarnation of 
Parvati.’^ The Komatis rank high in the social scale, and stre- 
nuously live up to their claim to be true Vaisyas. It is curious, 
however, that, though their right to woar the sacred thread is 
undisputed, very few oastes will accept water at their hands or 
take food in their houses.^ In some mysterious way they are 
connected with the Madi gas, and are sometimes called Midday 
Madigas.” ® Their caste panclidyats are of the Telugu type, 
presided over by a ChetU and a Yejamdn. Appeals lie to 
Brahman Qwrus^ entitled Bhaskaraoharyas, of whom there are 
several families, each with its own territorial jurisdiction. Some 
Komatis. are Baivites and some Vaishnavites, but sect is no bar to 
intermarriage. In their customs, though the Vedio ritual is not 


1 For a <I(i8oriptioii of those famous sowkars, see Madura DiBtrict Gazetteer, 
p. 99. 

^ One of tlio families is said to have become extinct at the great holeoaust, the 
last surviving pair having perished on the pyre. A list of the 101 gdtra groups 
is given on pp. 32 to 41, l^o. VI. Each gi'oup has its appropriate Hishi 

on the analogy of Brahmanio gotraa, but several of these groups contain, more 
than one exogamous olan and each gotra bears the name of a tree, planter 
grain the use of whioh is tabooed by the members of tho gotra. 

* There are several variants of the story, seeE.S.AT., No. VI, p. 4. 

^ According to JSI.8.M., No. VI, only BCdas, Madiga.s.anclKQraohas >Yill eat in 
a E5mati house. 

® See Qc^stea and Tribes, Vol. Ill, pp. S2S sq. 
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employed, they closely follow the Brahmanio model, while 
they observe in addition a multitude of Dravidiau rites. 
Plesh-eating, adult marriage, widow re-marriage, divorce, etc., are 
rigorously eschewed, and annual srdddhas are observed, as well as 
monthly ceremonies during the first year of mourning. ^ Exchange 
of daughters in marriage between two families is prohibited, and 
menarlkam is enforced with a strictness that is proverbial.^ 

The Nagarattii GhettiSi liho the Komatis, claim to have 
migrated from the ancient City of Ayodhya (Oudh),^ and they are 
said to he descended from the 612 families of Penubonda who did 
not join with the 102K.6mati families in Vasavamba’s immolation. 
Nagarattus are strict vegetarians and wear the sacred thread. 
Some of them are Saivites, and some are Vaishnavas. They are 
divided ^ into Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese sections, and difference 
of language is a bar to intermarriage. 

The term Nagarattu is applied to most of the non-Komati 
Chettis of Hosiir and Krisbnagiri Taluks it also occurs in Salem, 
Omalur, Tiruohengodu and Attur. The N^agnrattu Chettis of 
Hosur are said to speak Eanarese, but elsewhere Tamil is their 
predominant house language. The term Beti Chetti, according 
to the Baramahal Records^ is applied to the Telugu section of the 
Nagarattu Chettis, hut in Erishnagiri and Dharmapuri Taluks, 
where they ooonr, they are reported to speak Tamil.® A section 
known as Neikara Chettis (ghee men)'^is numerous in Tiruohengodu, 
and occurs also in Salem and Omalur (Aranganur) ; they speak 
Tamil and are described as a division of the Nagarattu Chettis 

^ “ There should be no turning back of the creeper ” as they say ; that is, when 
a girl has married into a family, the latter cannot give a girl in marriage to that 
girl’s family ever afterwards (JB.5.Ar., No. VI, p, 8). 

® Komuti^hiSnanlcam is “ a proverbial expression to denote a relation that 
cannot be escaped or evaded ** (E.S.Af., loo. cit.). 

* Bence their name Nagarattu, men of the city (AyOdhya-Nagaram). 

^ The following sub-divisions are reported : (1) Sivaohar Nagarattus, (2) 
Bmmaladu Nagarattus, (3) BSri Nagarattus, ( 4 ) Namadhftri Nagarattus, (5) KU- 
gUr Nagarattus, The Sivaohar and Emmaladn Nagarattus wear the Ungarrii 
the other three divisions are Vaishnavas. 

® Their chief settlements are at HosUr, BagalUr, Ki ishnagiri and KavSri- 
patnam. 

® The exact relationship between the BSri Chettis and the Nagarattu Chettis 
is not clear. The BSri Chettis are said to be distinct from the BSri Nagarattus 
referred to in footnote 4, though in the Tamil districts Beri Nagarattus are 
commonly called BSri Chettis. Most Beri Chettis profess to be vegetarians, but 
the rule is not everywhere observed. In Triohinopoly, Taujore, and Pudu-kOttai 
they speak Tamil, in Ohittoor and Aroot, Telugu. Three divisions are reported 
(a) Samayspurattar, (3) Molaga-mari, {o) Maman-tali-katti, the last named 
taking their name from a oustom that requires a girl’s maternal (mSman) uncle 
to tie a prenuptial t^li (of. the tdli-Jcetturlcaly^nwm of Malabar, Malabar JHatrict 
Gazetteer, p. 178). 

^ Cf. the Nsti KOmatis of Shimoga, No. VI, p. 6. 
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who trade in ghee. Certain Neikara Ohettis of Hosto Taluk, ohap. ill, 
however, speak Kanarese. Silakara Ohettis (cloth-men) are Buryby op 
found in Hosur, Dharinapuri and Attur.^ In Hosilp they Oas^. 
speak Kanarese, in Dharmapuri Telugu, in Attur Tamil. Bsri Ohettis. 
Nillkara Ohettis (threadmen), otherwise called Vellan Ohettis, 
occur in Dharmapuri and in all the Talaghsit Taluks.^ They 
are described as Nagarattn Ohettis who sell twist {nul). In 
Salem they call themselves Bhu-Vaisyas. They are said to wear 
no punul, Pattars are reported to be a sub-caste of the Vellan 
Ohettis who wear a ling am on the neok or on the right arm. Soliya 
Ohettis are common in Tirucheng5du, and also occur in the other 
Talaghat Taluks,^ and in Dharmapuri, AoharapSikkam and 
Tovaram-katti Ohettis are found in Tiruohengodu I'alut, but are 
not common ; the former take their name from their chief settle- 
ments at Acharapakkam in Madurantakam Taluk, Ohingleput 
District. Kasukkkra Ohettis (cpin-men) are common in Dharina- 
puri, and are also found in Atttir, TirucliengSdu and Salem ; 
they are described as Nagarattu Ohettis who exchange coins. In 
Salem Taluk there are a few so-called Pannirondam (twelfth) 

Ohettis, who devote one-twelfth of their income to the god of 
Ratnagiri, Kulittalai Taluk, Trichinopoly District.^ 

Most, if not all, of the communities above enumerated appear 
to belong to the Nagarattu caste-group, aud there is reason to 
believe that they are true sub-castes, based on territorial or occupa- 
tional distinctions. Most of them acknowledge the supromaoy of a 
Guru entitled Dharma-Sivaohar, residing at Norinjipet in Bhavani 
Taluk, Coimbatore District, and many of them call themselves 
Dharma-Sivaohar Vaisyas. 

The Janappars (9,510) are most numerous in the three Bara- janappars. 
mahal Taluks of Dharmapuri (3,489), Krishnagiri (2,529), and 
Uttankarai (1,998) ; there are a few in Hosiar, Salom and Omalur, 
but they do not ooour in A ttflr or Tiraohengodu. Harar is their 
chief settlement. They acknowledge Ayyangar Gurus at Tora- 
palli (Hosur), Raya-k5taaud Ketauda-patti (near Vaniyambadi). 

Their name is said to be derived from the vroxdija^ia^pu (= hemp), 
the cultivation of hemp and its convorsiou into gunny bags being 
the hereditary occupation of tlieir forofatlicrs. Boino memhers 
of the caste, living near Kari-mangalain and in Kondayana-halli 
near S5lappadi, still follow tho ancestral industry, but most of 

^ Kela-mangalam, Tali, Dharmapuri, Adamaii-kOfctai, Pudtupet. 

» E.g., Podda-Nayakkun-palaiyam, Anaiyampatti, Kondayampalli, Nadu- 
valOr, all in Attar Taluk, KOnagapadi in Cmalili*, and in the vicinity of 
Tiruohengodu. 

^ Konganapuram, AranganUr and FottanOri. 

< Trichinopoly District Q-azett$er, p. 282. 

M 
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0H4P. in. the caste have ahandoned it in favour of trade and money-lending. 

These now call themselves Telungasj Telugu being their honee 
language. The cattle trade of the District is almost entirely in 

Jonappajcs, their hands ( v. p. 280 ). Their customs follow the Telngu 
type. They worship Parvati under the name of Durga, and 
Ankal-amman is regarded as a special patroness of the caste. 
They are divided into 24 clans. 

Baiijfls. The Balijas represent the Telugu military and trading 

element in the District, being evenly distributed throughout the 
Talaghat and BaramahaJ, and totalling over 10,000 in Hosllr 
Taluk. In the Tamil country they are usually called Kavarais 
or Vadugars (Northerners). They are popularly classed as (A)^ 
Kota Balijas, who are military in origin and claim kinship with 
the Emperors and Viceroys of Vijayanagar and the Kandyan 
Dynasty, and (B) Peta Balijas, who are traders. Their caste 
title is Nsyudn or, as it is more familiarly spelt, Naidu, Many 
of them are prosperous merchants and landowners, others attain 
distinotion in the higher ranks of Government service ; they 
provide the Army, the Police and the peons establishments of 
Government Ofificea with some of their best recruits. Their 
largest settlements occur in towns and villages such as Sankari- 
drug, Salem, Attlir and Perumbalai, that were held by garrisons 
under the suzerainty of the Vijayanagar or Madura Dynasties. 

Sub-castes among the Balijas are not easily demarcated. As 
befits an immigrant and widely scattered race that prides itself in 
the purity of the blood, the general law of endogamy is narrowed 
down to the condition precedent to all marriage contracts, that 
between the contracting families the existence of a previous 
matrimonial alliance must be proved, this rule being of course 
subject to the exogamoua principle that the house-names (mfe- 
pirlu) of bride and bridegroom must differ. Thus the circle 
within which a man may choose his bride is limited, within the 
sub-caste, to families that bear house names which have previously 
been connected by marriage with his own. 

Most of the Balijas of Salem District are of the Gajulu section 
of the Peta. Balijas. The only other section of importance is 
that of the Musuku Balijas, who occur in every taluk, but are 
not numerous, except in Krishnagiri Taluk and PennSgaram 
Division. The Eavuts, a section of Balijas descended from 
sowars who served under tbe petty Eajas of the 17th Century, 
are fonnd in Shevapet, OmaliSr, Tirnohengodu and Sankaridrug. 


1 According to some authorities (e.g., Mr. Franoia, Census Report, 1901) 
word DSsa is applied to the Eota Balijas ; according to other authorities it 
is applicable to Peta Balijas only. Desa aneaning “ Mofn^iL*’ 
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All these three sections appear to he tme sah-castes ; they inter- chap. m. 
dine, hnt may not intermarry, and all aobno'wledge a Vaishnavite SuavET or 
Brahman Guru at Tirnkkoyiltir ^ in South Aroot. Of the other 
sections known in the District the Sukamanchi Balijas are said Baiijas 
to occur rarely in Erishnagiii, and two sections known as 
Eluttukkarar and Oppanakkarar are reported from Omalfir. All 
these are true Baiijas, and each section is said to be endogamous. 

Pngadala (coral) Baiijas occur rarely in the Talaghat ; accounts 
vary as to whether they form a true sub-caste, or whether 
PagadSia is merely a house-name ; in Attur they are called 
Eammas. Two obscure sections in Hosilr Taluk, known as 
Yengaya Vadugar and Puliyambu Vadugar, are said to abstain 
from the flesh of goats, though they are allowed to eat sheep. 

The terms Ealla (gem-stones), P-Osa (beads), PerikS (salt) and 
Tota (garden) sometimes applied to Baiijas are reported to be mere 
occupational terms which do not indicate true sub-castes. The 
Golla Baiijas are probably Gollas (q.v.) who call themselves Naidus; 
the Eamma Baiijas are perhaps to he identified with the Kammas 
(q. V. p. 166), and Linga Balija or Bivaohar Kavarai appears to be 
a popular term for Eauarese Lingayats. Tho Musuku Baiijas 
are so called because their women cover their heads when they 
leave their homes (rmauku = veil). Their customs resemble 
closely those of the Gajulu Baiijas. 

The customs of the Baiijas vary in difEeront places. They 
employ Brahman ^urohits^ and formerly recognised tho authority 
of the D6sayi Ohetti, who was of Balija caste, but their caste 
polity has suffered disintegration.® Their marriage customs are 
of the Telugu type. 

The Industrial castes may conveniently be grouped as (i) (6) industrial 
Weavers (89,871), (ii) Oil-pressers (15,825), (iii) Toddy-drawers 
(45,282), (iv) Potters (13,384), (v) Salt-Workers (4,210), (vi) 

Mat-makers (3,204), and (vii) Artizans (32,688). 

Of the Industrial castes, the Weavers are by far the most (i) Weavers, 
important. The strongest numerically are (1 ) the Tamil Eaikol- 
ars (41,291). Next to them come (2) the Dovangas or Jsdars 
(32,497), who include both Telugu and Eanarese sections, though 
unfortunately in the Census Eeturns they are only shown under 
one head. The Telugu (3) Sales (6,516), and (4) Togatas, (1,144), 
are also represented, and lastly (5) the Patnul-karans (8,423), 


1 Other matams honoured by the Baiijas are at Srlperumblldtlr, Srlvilli. 
puttUr, Srlrangam, Pnlaveri and Tiruvallnr. 

* B.g., accounts differ widely as to the duration of pollntion on attainment 
of puberty, ohildbirth, eto. 

M-1 
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CHAP. Ill, or Bilk-Weavers, of Salem form an important community. Several 
otter castes earn a living by weaving, notably the Kanarese 
Panohamas known as Maggas (see below, p. 203), but separate 
statistics for these are not available. 

Kaikoiars. Most of the Eaikolars reside in the Talaghat (Salem 15,205, 
Tiruohengodu 10,981, Omalilr 4,682, Attilr 3,444), but there are a 
few thousands in the Baramahal also. A.ooording to their own 
account they are immigrants from Oonjeeveram, which city is 
still the head-quarters of their caste. 

They claim to be descended from the Nine Heroes {Nava^VlrcC) 
created by the God Siva to help Subrahmanya to purge the earth 
of certain demons whose leader was called Padmasura. The, 
legend is as follows : — ‘‘ The people of the earth, being harassed 
by certain demons, applied to Siva for help. Siva was enraged 
against the giants, and sent forth six sparks of fire from his eyes. 
His wife, Parvati, was frightened, and retired to her chamber, 
and, in so doing, dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva 
converted the beads into as many females. These nine maidens 
fell in love with Siva, and out of mere love they became pregnant. 
Parvati in jealousy cursed them that they might not be delivered. 
The pain-stricken maidens begged Siva to intercede, which .be 
did, and Parvati relieved them of the curse, and they were 
delivered of nine sons, each of whom was bom with full grown 
moustaches and a dagger. These nine heroes, with Subrahmanya 
at their head, marohed in command of a large force, and destroyed 
the demons. The Kaik51ars, or Sengundar, are said to bo the 
descendants of Virabahu,^ one of these heroes. After killing the 
demon the warriors were told by Siva that they should become 
musicians, and adopt a profession, which would not involve the 
destruction or injury of any living creature, and, weaving being 
such a profession, they were trained in it.^^^ 

The Kaik5lars are said to be divided into nine sub-oastes, but 
a complete list of these sub-oastes is not forthcoming. The Salem 
Kaikolars belong to the Eonga section. Liko the Vellalars, the 
Eaikolars recognise a distinction between Perun-tali and Siru-tali, 
and the Eonga Eaikolars belong to the Perun-tali section. The 
Eaikolar caste is divided into 72 Nads, of which the Konga 
KaikSlars of Salem District recognise seven, viz., (1) Eanchi, 
(2) Puvani, (8) Elur, (4) Araiya, (5) Vanni, (6) Fundurai, 


^ Vlrabu.hu is also said to be a progenitor of the Pariahs. 

* Oermis Report, Madias, 1891. The word “ Sengundar, ” (men of the red 
dagger), is said to refer to the dagger carried by Subrahmanya, and the word 
Xai-XoZ is explained ia the same way, though a more natural philology Would 
derive it from kai = hand, aud kdl shuttle. 
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(7) Salem. The administrative divisions, it will be noted, bear a OHAP. m. 
close analogy to those of the Natt-ans, Pallans and Konga V^ellSllars.^ Sukvey of 
T he premier Nfid is that of Kanchi (Conjeoveram), where the 
Mahdndttdn resides. The Pnvani Nad (of which Tara-mangalam Kaikolare. 
is the head-quarters) exercises a sort of appellate jurisdiction over 
the other live. Caste disputes are settled by a committee composed 
of (1) a Periycb-tanakTcdran^ (2) a NdUdnmaikkdrm^ (3) twelve 
JSdriyakkdmnSy and (4) . a Sangudu The first two offices are here- 
ditary, the others elective for life tenure. Meetings are convened 
by the Soungudi, The Periya~tanahkd>ran of Mallur is the highest 
authority of the Kongu Nads in the District.® KaikSlars adopt 
the caste title Mudali. 

Eaitolars employ Brahman purohits for purification after 
childbirth and death, but not on attainment of puberty. Most 
Kaikolars are Saivites, Subrahmanya under the name of Muttu- 
kumSira-swami being the particular patron of the caste, as half- 
brother and comrade of the caste ancestor Virabahu. At AragalUr 
(see Vol. II, p. 295) the cult of Ambairaminan is specially associ- 
ated with the caste. 

The Devangas (commonly called Jodars) are most numerous in nsvangaa. 
Salem Taluk, where their number exceeds 17,000. In Tiruchen- 
godu there are 5,732, in OmaltLr 4,523 and in Dharmapuri 2,128, 
but elsewhere they are comparatively rare. Their legendary ® 
anosetor is Dovalan or Devangam (“ body of god who was 
created by Siva at the request of the Devas, and who overthrew five 
Asuras with the help of the Goddess Ohaudesvari (Chamundi), 
the patron deity of the caste. The blood of the five Asuras was 
coloured respectively yellow, red, white, green and hlaok, and 
Dovalan used their blood for dyeing thread. 

The Devangas of Salem District say they migrated from 
Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire, where the spiritual 
head of the caste still resides ; and their first settlement was 
Amarakundi, the capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars, and the present 
head-quarters of their headman, to whom all appeals against 
decisions of local panchdyats are referred. They are divided into 
two main groups, one speaking Telugu, and the other speaking a 
corrupt form of Kanaroso, These two groups may not intermarry 
and appear to he true sub-castos.^ Their clans are exceedingly 

^ Beo pp. 144: and 189, 

3 For further details regarding caste organiBation, see Oasies and Tribes, 

Vol. Ill, p. 36. 

3 For tlie legend see Castes and Tribes, Vol. II, p. 166 ; Baramdhal Records 
Sootion III, p. 179. 

* The DOvangas of Salem, how e-ver, will not intermarry with their fellow oaste- 
men in Omalur, Bliavani or Elnmpillai (west of Kanja-malai). 
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numerous.^ For the settlement of caste disputes they are divided 
irto groups known as pangalamSi presided over by a ChetU{SeU{k- 
hdran)^ who is assisted by one or more deputies called Pettan, 
The Devangas employ Brahman purohiU^ and have adopted many 
Brahmanio customs, especially in connection with marriage. 

Of the 6j500 odd Sales ^ nearly three-fourths occur in Salem 
Taluk, the rest being scattered throughout the District. Most of 
the Salem Sales are Padma-Sales. They trace their descent to 
Bhavani Eishi, who is worshipped as their patron deity, and who 
was created by the Eishi Markanda from a ball of fire. Their 
customs bear a close resemblance to those of the Devangas. 

The silk -weavers popularly known as Fatntilkarans are 
immigrants from Gujarat, and call themselves Saurashtra Brah- 
mans. The community is virtually confined to Salem Oity. 
Their fair reddish complexion, unlike anything Dravidian, stamps 
them as northerners. Consistently with their Brahmanio traditions 
they wear the punul^ and their women-folk carry their water- 
vessels on the hip, and never on the head.® 

Tamil oil-pressers are known as Yaniyars, Telugu oil-pressers 
as Gandlas, and Kanarese oil-pressers as Ganigas. The Va»ni- 
yars (13,689) are distributed throughout the District, but are 
markedly stronger in the Baramahal taluks than elsewhere. The 
Gandlas (2,138) are confined mostly to Hostir and Dharmapuri 
Taluks. No Ganigas have been shown in the Census figures for 
1911, but it is probable that they have been included among the 
Yaniyars and Qundlas, as there were 256 G&nigas returned in the 
previous Census. 

The Tamil Vaniyars of Salem District belong entirely to the 
Irandu-mattu, or Irattai-ohekkan, section, so-called because they 


^ According to the local account there are 700 exogamoas clans. See list in 
Castes and Trihes, Vol. II, p. 161, 

* According to JE.8.M,, No. X, p. 2, there are three sub-castes of Sales — (1) 
Padma-Saies who speak Telugu, (2) Pattu-Sales who speak Xanarose, and use 
silk in weaying, (3) Sakuna-Sales, who are later immigrants } all three sub-castes 
trace their origin to the Bishi Markanda. According to Castes and Tribes, Vol. 
VI, p. 267, “ SukUn ” and Suka *’ 63.168 speak Marathi. Dr. Thurston gives a 
separate account of Kama- Sales {Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p. 262), who differ 
from Padma-SalSs in not observing xi'gamayanam, the mock pilgrimage to Bena- 
res, and pot-soarohinfic at weddings, and in using 12 pots (the Padma-Sales use 
16). Two sections of Sales are referred to in Baramahal Records, Section 111, 
pp. 174 and 185, viz., (1) Padma Sales and (2) Pedda-Sales, whose customs are 
almost identical. 

The legend is variously given in Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, p. 267, 

No. X, p. I, Baramahal Records, Section III, p. 174, eto. 

* Por their industrial methods see p, 266 {further details connected with 
the caste will be found in Madura District Ca%etteer, p. 109 sq., and in Castes 
and Trihes, Vol. VI, p. 160. 
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yoke two bullooks to their mill. They are a leading caste of the CHAP* IH. 
Left Hand Faction. In common with the Beri Ohettis, with Stravny op 
whom they appear to have some connection, they reverence as _J* 
Grurus Dharma Sivacharya of Nerinjipet in Bhavani Taluk and Vanijars. 
Q-nana-Sivaoharya of Mnllandram in Ajni Jaghir. Unlike some 
Bari Ohettis, however, they do not abstain from flesh. Like the 
Komatis they are regarded with aversion by other castes, and to 
meet a Vaniyan is believed to bring bad Inck. They claim to be 
Vaisyas, and wear the sacred thread. They employ Brahman 
purdhits, practise infant marriage, prohibit re-marriage of widows, 
and usually burn their dead. They call themselves Jyoti-'Naga- 
rattdrs (people of the city of light) and their caste title is Ohetti. 

They are an enterprising community, and many of them, notably 
in Dharmapuri, have abandoned their ancestral occupation in 
favour of trade and money-lending, and have achieved great 
success. 

The Telugu Gandlas are almost entirely of the Onti-erudu, Gandlas. 
or Ottai-ohekkan, section using only one bull to a mill. In con- 
trast to the Tamil ** two bull ” VgLniyars, they are attached to 
the Eight Hand Faction. Q-eneraHy they are less wealthy and 
less enterprising than the Vsbuiyars, but in a few localities, such 
as Earhmangalam and Buddi-Eeddi-patti, they have taken to 
trade with success. They claim to be superior to the Vaniyars, ^ 
and will not dine with them. 

The Toddy Drawers include (1) the Tamil Shanars (42,695) (in) Toddy 
and (2) the Telugu Idigas^ (2,385) and (8) Q-amallas (202). Drawers, 
Tlic Shanars are widely distributed throughout both the Talaghat 
and the Baramahal, but three-fourths of their total number are 
to be found in the two Taluks of Tiruchengodu (nearly 20,000) 
and Salem (over 10,000). Idigas are confined to Hosur, Krishna- 
giri and Dharmapuri Taluks, and Gamallaa to Ho stir. 

The Salem Shanars (called also Harameris, or Tree Olim- Shanars. 
bers) are divided into two endogamous groups, the Konga-Shanars 
being descended from the first wife, and the Kalyana-Shanars * 
from the second wife of a certain Muppan whose name is lost. 


1 They also ooonr at BolCir, Etbappftr, and Narasin^aparam in AfcbUr and 
at Kumaraawiimi-patfci, in Salem Municipal limits. 

® For an oxlianstive account of the Idigas, see E.iS.Af., No. XVITl. 

® Konga Shanars are to be found in Pl-mara-patti, and PanaugUttUr, a hamlet 
of Malla-sauiiidvam 5 Katti-palaiyam, a hamlet of Mamnndi ; Kuttampiilaiyam 
and Timmi-palaiyam, hamlets of Karumantlr; Kalyftna Shanars ooourin Euttam- 
palaiyam ; Sumbam*pa1aiyam, also a hamlet of J^amman-OLr ; PalamCdu, a Mitta 
village Bonth of Malla-samudram ; Kalyani and Fala-palaiyam in Uasipuram 
Firlra, and Kaohi-palU in Sankari Pirka. 
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Each of these groups is divided into six territorial Karais ^ which 
are mutually exogamous, like the divisions of the Nattans and 
Pallans (pp. 144 and 189). Caste disputes are settledin panchayat, 
against whose decision there is no provision for appeal ; the 
authority of the panchdyat is waning, and the maximum penalty 
they can inflict is said to be Es. 2. 

Tamil Potters are known as Kusavans, Telugu Potters as 
Kummaras, and Kanarese Potters ® as Kumharas. The Kusavans 
number 12^775, and are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
District. The Kummaras (609) are confined to Hosiar Taluk. 
The Kumbaras, like the Ganigas, are ignored in the Census of 
1911, but are probably included in one or both of the other classes 
as 452 were returned for the District in 1901. Kusavans and 
Kumbaras do not intermarry or interdine. 

The Potters are an essential element in every village commu- 
nity; they are the traditional hone-setters of the village, they 
often ofBoiate as priests to the village deities, and in connection 
with marriage ceremonies they have important duties to perform. 
Tet little is known of their customs and social organisation, which 
afford a promising field for future investigation. They belong to 
the Eight Hand Paction and employ their own pwrohits. It is 
said they put on the sacred thread on marriage occasions. 

The Salt workers include the Tamil Uppiliyans (3,927) and 
the Telugu Upparas (283). « Most of the former are to be found 
in the Taluks of Tiruohengodn and Salem, of the latter in Hosur. 

The Uppiliyans of Salem District claim to be immigrants 
from a hill called Kappiyangiri or Kappangiri in ‘^tho north.” 
“ They were created by Siva from drops of sweat that fell from 
his forehead.” ^ Their title is Nsiyakkar. Nine clans are reported, 
(1) Siru-kulingiyan, (2) Pudampdliyan, (3) Idaiyattan, (4) Todi- 
yattan, (5) Nangavarattan, (6) Parutti-palli Periya-vittuliaran, 


1 (1) Elflr, (2) Kai’uinanttr, a Mitta village south of Malla-samudram, (3) 
Maraparai, a Mitta village south of Karungahpatti, (4) PUndurai, (6) IVIara- 
mangalam (Omalfir Taluk) and (6) Murungavelam. The villages of Aval- 
PUndurai and Tuyyazn-PiXudurai in Erode Taluk still contain lai'go settloments 
of Shanars. 

® For Potters see Census Beport, 1891, paras. 602, 603 ; North Arcot Manual I, 
p. 281 ; South CancLra Manual I, p. 168 ; Madura District Qazetieer, p, 101 ; Bucha- 
nan’s Mysore, I, pp. 191-312 j and Tribes, Vol. IV, sub voo. Kusavan, 

Kuzninara, Eumbajra. 

*Uppara is the Telugu form and Upparathe Eonarese form. Writing of 
the Uppiliyans of Triohinopoly District, Mr, Hemingway states that they are 
divided into three sub-oastes by language (l)the Eongas, (2) tho Eavarais, 
(3) the Kannadiyas. (Trichinopoly District Gazetteer^ pp. 116-7.) 

* For other traditions of origin, see Castes and Trihesj Vol. VII, p. 230. 
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(7) Vijayamangalam Periya-vittukkaran, (8) Ptiiidiiraiyaii, 
(9) PaJa-tozlnivatL.^ The first throe of these clans cannot inter- 
marry among themselves, the fourth and fifth likewise form a ddyddi 
group, and also the sixth and seventh. Ths last two, however, 
can intermarry with any of the other groups.^ The panchdyat is 
presided over by a Pattakhdran^ assisted by a ToUiyathm, Both 
offices are hereditary, and the Pattakharans belong either to the 
Siru-kulinjiyan, Punduraiyan or Parutti-palli clan. An appeal 
lies to a Pattanam Oheiti, who resides at Paramati, and who is not 
an Uppiliyan by caste. 

The mat-making Medaras, or Vedakkarans as they are 
called among the Tamils, according to the Census of 1911 
numbered only 204 and are confined to the Taluks of Hosilr and 
Dharmapuri. There is^ however, a large mat-making community 
in Salem City, and it is possible that they were returned as 
Vedakkarans, and that this name, in the course of tabulating, got 
confused with that of some other caste. Their ancestral occu- 
pation is the working of bamboo into mats, baskets, sieves, 
cradles, fans, boxes, umbrellas, eto.^ They are usually returned as 
a Tolugu-speaking caste, but somo of those in Salem speak Tamil, 
and in the Mysore country there is an important Kanarese 
community. Language, as usual, is a bar to intermarriage.^ 
The Salem Medaras call themselves “Chetti.’’ The Telugus are 
mostly Vaishnavas, and the Tamils are Saivites. A large number 
of clans are reported,® those of Salem including ( 1) K'anikaram, 
(2) Tamminena, (3) Potala, (4) Ure, (5) Vasam, (6) Ekkam, 
(7) Tama, (8) Mettuku, (9) P-anthakotta, (10) .Kangayam, 
(!!!) Eanjam, (12) Kone. Caste disputes are settled by a 
paru'hdyat presided over by a Periya-Chetti and a Ohimm-OhetUy 
whose offices are hereditary, and who should be related to each 


1 Of. tho list of six given in Trichinopoly District GazetteBr^ page 115, 

whioh inoludoB the natiios Sirukkalinji, Pudambili, and Pondiirai. The ortho- 
graphy of Buoh traditional caste names is always rather vagne. 

* tlppiliyans aro also distinguished as (1) Mezhugu-Bottu, who wear an ordinary 
bottu (tali) and (2) ZaJcshmi-BottUf who yreSiV & with a fi^nre of Lakshmi 
on it. Eaoh of these two divisions is endogaiuons. According to the TricHno^ 
poly District Gazetteer (p. 117), the Tamils and Kanarese wear the Lakshmi hottu 
and tbe Telngns the ordinary hottu. 

^ The Koravas (see below p. 196) also work in bamboo; unlike the Medaras, 
however, they mamifaotnre mats of dato leaves. Medaras split the bamboo 
from the top, or thin end, downwards, Koravas split it from the thick end 
upwards {E.8»U.p No. XIX). 

^ Three anb-oastes are recorded in JS.8.M., No. XIX, viz., (1) Gayarigas, 
(2) Palli-Medars, (8) Bandikara-Medars. 

® Bee the list in Castes and Tribes, Vol. V, page 64i, which is utterly diffeient 
from the Salem list. Of. also E.SJIf., No. XIX, p. 2. 
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other as mdman and mctchdn^ i.e., one is the uncle of the other. 
I'he panchdyat is made up of a senior member from each house- 
hold. They employ Brahman pwohits^ the pwf'Ohit of the Salein 
Medaras being a Vadagalai Tamil Vaishnava. 

The Artizans comprise the Tamil Kammalars (30,251), the 
Telugu Kamsalas (2,437) and the Kanarese Panchalas, The 
latter, like the Ganigas and KumbSras, are ignored in the Census 
of 1911, though they numbered 1,181 in the previous Census. 
Probably they have been enumerated among the Kammalars or 
Eamsalas. The Kammalars are distributed throughout the 
District, and are most numerous in Salem and Tiruchengodu 
Taluks. The Kamsalas are confined to Hosur. 

The Artizans are leaders of the Left Hand Faction, and 
repudiate the superiority of Brahmans, whom they regard as 
inferiors and call Go-Brahmans (cow-Brahmans). They maintain 
that they themselves are the only true Brahmans, and are 
descended from Visvakarma, the architect of the Gods. Their 
priestly families call themselves Visva-Brahmans, a title which 
the whole caste now adopts. Their gurus and purohits are drawn 
exclusively from their own caste. Their caste titles are As&ri 
and Pattar, corresponding to the Brahma nic AchSrya and Bhatta. 
Thoy wear the sacred thread (punul) which they usually don on 
Updkarma day, (Avani-Avittam, August) when all the twice- 
born renew their threads ; but some of them observe a regular 
investiture ceremony ( Opanaynnd) on the Brahman modol. Their 
marriage ceremonies, too, closely resemble those of Brahmans, 
but a bride-price is paid. Most of them claim to be vegetarians. 
Saivite Artizans dispose of their dead by burial in a sitting 
posture, Vaishnavites by cremation.^ Widows are allowed to 
retain such of their jewels as adorn the head and neck. Women 
of the Saivite section, unlike those of other castes, throw the end 
of their body-cloth over the right shoulder; Vishnavites adhere 
to the usual custom. 

Kammalars, Kamsalas and PanchS^las may not intermarry,® but 
all three linguistic'sections are divided into five occupational classes, 
(1) Goldsmiths {taitdn)^ (2) Brass-workers (kanndn), (3) Carpenters 
(tflfc/zaw), (4) Stone-masons [kalrtachan) and (5) Blacksmiths 
{kollan). These five 'sub-divisions, descendants respectively of the 
five sons of Visvakarma, are permitted to intermarry, but the 

^ See the article in Castes and Tribes, VoL III, p. 106 sq., from which mnoh 
of the above is extracted. 

^ Each lingaistio section contains several sab-oastes; for example, the Kam- 
malars are divided into ChOla, Fandya and Kongu, the Kamsalas into Mnriki- 
Nad 3 Paki-Nad, etc. {Castes (md Tribes, Vol. Ill, snb voo.) 
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goldsmiths, not unnaturally, claim social precedence over the 
rest. There is also a tendency for the families in which the 
priesthood is hereditary to form a separate exclusive suh-oaste. 
They are also divided into exogamous clans. Their caste 
administration is elaborately organised. Each of the five occu- 
pational sub-divisions has its elective NditcinmcnkJcdran assisted by 
a, Kdriyastm, These sectional Ndttdnmaikkdrans a,iQ subject to 
the jurisdiction of an AintM-vUiu-NdtidnmaiTckdran^ (bead of the 
‘‘five houses”) who is elected by representatives of all five 
Keotious ® There is tendency for these oflBces to become hereditary. 
The Adnthu mUu-NdttdnmaikMran is assisted by four other 
PanchayatdarSy of whom one is usually appointed Kdrty astern. 
An appeal from this jeanchdyat lies to a Guru known as 
Jaya VenkatSLcharlu, who presides over a Maiam (Vijpuri Matam) 
at Kav§ri-patnam, and this Matam in turn appears to be subordi- 
nate to Brahmayyagari Matam at Pottalur in Ouddapah District. 
Kammalars are mostly Saivites, and some of them have adopted the 
Vira-Saiva faith. Their patron deity is Eamakshi. The Grama- 
Devatas are also worshipped, but not, it is said, with blood 
sacrifioe. They are on amicable terms with Beri Ohettis, 
Muhammadans and Pallars, a relationship probably connected 
with the political conditions which gave rise to the feud between 
the Bight and Left Hand Pactions.^ The^Pallars are known as 
Jdti-jpillais or “ servants of the caste.” 

The Oddars or Navvies number 46,531, and are evenly 
distributed throughout the District. The Pallans or agriculturi 
serfs number 20,483, and occur mostly in the Taluks of Tiruohen- 
godu and Salem. 

The Oddars (Telugu — Odde, Kanarese — Vadda) speak an un- 
couth dialect of Telugu, and trace their name to the country of 
their traditional origin, Orissa. They are divided into four groups : 
(1) Kallu (stono), (2) Mannu (earth), (3) Maram (wood) and (4) 
Uppu (salt). Those of the Kallu (Telugu-Eati) section are 
workers in stone. They claim superiority over the other sections. 
They are more settled in their habits than the Man-Oddars, and 
are therefore somotimos known as tJr (village) Oddars as distinct 
from Bidaru (wanderers). They are also called Bandi Oddars, 
on account of the quaint clumsy buffalo-carts in which they carry 


^ Also called Ainthii VlttuPeriya-TmaJcJcdran, Aidhiya Yejcmdn Dharmakartary 

etc. 

> The prooedare is complex and the final choice is loy lot j it is described in 
detail in Oastea and Tribes, Vol. Ill, pp. 108-9, and in JtCadv/ra Diatrict 
Gazetteer, p. 99 • 

* See p. 125, footnote. 
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CHAP. III. stone.^ Till recently they have enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
SaHVBT or the quarrying and well-sinking ai’ts in which they are well skilled, 
Oa^s. command a rate of w-ages double that of the 

Oddars. ordinary labourer. Most of their earnings, however, they spend 
on drink, and their standard of living is extremely low. The Man- 
Oddars * are in great demand for tank-digging, road-making and 
other operations requiring earth-work. They are migratory in 
their habits, shifting their settlements according to the demand 
for their labour, and forming temporary encampments on the 
ontskirts of towns and villages, or in the vicinity of the work on 
which they are, for the time being, engaged. They live in one- 
roomed huts made of mats of split bamboo, fixed on a frame-work 
rounded like the covering of a country cart. The Mara- Oddars 
are comparatively rare ; they earn their living by cutting timber 
and carving wood.® TJppu Oddars serve as sweepers in Union 
towns and villages, and are regarded as out-castes by the other 
sections. The significance of the term Uppu is not clear. The 
groups above enumerated are ordinarily endogamous, but it is 
said that if a Man-Oddar turns his hand to stone-work, he is 
permitted to marry a Kal-Oddar girl. They will admit into 
their caste a Kuruba or Golla, or any one of higher caste than 
themselves. The usual title adopted by Oddars is Boyi, Caste 
Panchdyata are presided over by a Tajan/dn or Pedda Boyadu, 
and more serious disputes were formerly referred to a Deadyi 
Ohetii of Balija caste. They belong to the Right Hand 
Paction. They may eat sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild oats, 
lizards and mice, hut not beef. Ellamma is their patron deity, aud, 
the victims sacrificed are slain with the thrust of a spear or crow- 
bar. Custom formerly prohibited a male Oddar from shaving his 
head or heard, but this rule is growing obsolete. Their women 
wear glass bangles on the left arm only, on the right arm they 
wear brass bangles, or none at all.^ They never ravikkai. 

It is considered improper for a woman to take much pride in her 
personal appearance. Music, fiowers, and hhdshinga are not per- 
mitted at marriages. Divorce and widow-marriage are freely 
allowed, hut it is not considered respectable for a woman to 
change her partner more than eighteen times. When a partition 
takes place, a pregnant woman may claim a share for her unborn 

^ For a description of these carts and the method of quarrying see below, 

p. 278. 

® In Telugu ** Manti-Oddo. ” They are also called Bailu (“Haidan ”) or 
‘ ‘ Desada ” (Country), 

® A new Temple Car at Gangavalli was made recently by Mara-Oddar, but the 
•workmanship is poor. 

^ Eor the origin of this custom see Oastea <md Tribes, Vol. V, p. 4i29. 
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otild^. An unmarried girl or childless mother is buried without CHAP. nr. 
any ceremonies at all. Though Oddars represent a low type of 

oirilization, they may draw water from the common village well, * 

and their proximity does not convey pollution. They are assimi- Oddars. 
lating their wedding and funeral ceremonies to those oE the 
Balijas. 

The FallanSi an agricultural serf caste of Tamils, numbered in Pallans. 
1901 as many as 32,516. They are mostly found in the Talaghat 
Taluts, and their organization and customs follow to a great 
extent the practice of Konga VellAlars. Their name is fancifully 
derived from pallam (a hollow or low-lying ground) as they axe 
specially skilful in wet cultivation. They are perennially at feud 
with the Pariahs, and they number among the Left Hand Castes. 

They respect Muhammadans as well as the higher Hindu castes, 
and look down upon Pariahs and Ohuoklers.^ 

The Pallans of the Kongu Country are organised in no less than 
24 Nads, scattered over Salem, Coimbatore and Triohinopoly, of 
which (1) PfLvani, (2) Parutti-palli, (3) Elilr, (4) Salem, (5) 

Vada-karai (Sankaridrug) and (6) Easipuram are in Salem District. 

In the first four the title Palakar is in vogue, in the fifth Paiiiiadi, 
and in the last Muppan. It will be observed that these Nads are 
almost identical with those of the Nattans (see p. 144), and they 
are probably of similar historic interest. 

Barbers and Washermen (Dhobies) are of paramount impor- (8) Menials, 
tance in every village. The Tamil Barbers or Ambattans number 
14,41 4, the Tolugu Mangalas 1,495; the latter are confined to Hosilr 
Taluk. Kanarese Kelasis, or Nayindas ® as they are also called, 
do not appear in the Census lists, and have probably been included 
under Ambattans. In 1901 thoy numbered 342. The Tamil 
Washermen or Vannans number 19,959, and are very evenly 
distributed throughout the District; the Telngu Tsakalas number 
1,839, and are confined to Hosur Taluk. The Kanarese Agasas 
are not shown at all. 

Almost all castes except Panchamas are dependent on Barbers Barbers, 
for the periodic or ceremonial shaving prescribed by custom. 

Most Brahmanio temples employ Barbers for the Periya-mSlam^ or 
temple band^. Barber women serve as midwives to the majority 


^ Cf. Goj&Ua wad Tribes ^ Vol, V, p. 425, where a story is related of a pregnant 
woman claiming wages on behalf of her expected iiifamt. 

® For thoir oustoms see Trichinopoly Gazetteer, pp. 128 to 180. Cf. Oaatea 
and Tribea—Yol, V, p. 472 sq. 

® For Nayindas see No. XU. 

^ Their distinctive instrameuts are (1). the nSgaav/ram^ (2) the tvLtti and 
(3) thetdZam. 
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OHAP, m. of Hindu castes, and in some castes Konga Vellalars, 

Survey of Nattgjs, etc.), a barter has important ceremonial duties at wed- 
Oa^s. dijigg an(i funerals. 

DhoHes. The Dhoby, too, has many important ceremonial duties to 

perforin on the occasion of births, marriages, deaths, etc., among 
caste Hindus. In towns he is paid for his ordinary services in 
cash, but in villages he is rewarded in kind, cooked food being a 
common form of remuneration. At festivals, marriages, deaths, 
etc., he is entitled to gifts, and he can also claim a perquisite of 
grain at the time of harvest. 

The customs of Barbers and Dhobies resemble closely those of 
other Hindus. ® 

Salem District, and especially the Baramahal, is littered with 
^ relies of the armies of bygone days. Though 2,267 persons have 

returned themselves as Eshatriyas,’* it is dgubtful whether 
their claims to the title would stand criticism. The military 
traditions of the Pallis and Vettuvans have already been referred 
to (pp. 142 and 150). The great wave of Vijayanagar 
conquest is represented by the settlements of Balijas, Kapus, 
Kammas, Telagas and Eazus. The Bagalur Palaiyam was a 
military fief of Telugu origin. Fortified villages, such as 
Pennagaram, Kodi-halli, Perumbalai, still retain the descendants 
of Golla and Balija garrisons, who havo substituted ploughshares 
and pruning books for swords, while Umbilikai Inams, which 
are fiefs granted for military service, are still enjoyed by 
Gollas, Bestas and Balijas, especially in the surviving Palai- 
yams. The warlike propensities of the Kanarese people are testified 
to by the Masti Poligars (Berikai and Sulagiri), and by the 
Umbilikai Inams of Bedas and Kurubas. Lastly the sanguinary 
history of the eighteenth century Las left its legacy of Muham- 
madan, Maratha, and Eajput settlements. 

Maratkas. The Marathas number 4,244 and are most numerous in the 

Taluks of Hosur and Krishnagiri, where their settlements are 
rather large.® Many of them are military pensioners, and, 
they still take pride in their connection with the Indian Army. 
They oaU themselves Kshatriyas, and look down upon the indige- 
nous Hindus. Like the Bazas, they dou the sacred thread on the 
eve of marriage. They employ Brahman puro/iits, and observe 

^ See page 146. 

® Much interesting information is embodied in E.S.M., Fo. IV, Agasa and 
E’o. XJI, Najinda. 

® Particularly in Krishnagiri Town and at Naohi-kuppam (near Veppana-palli) 
and Sanaa nta-malai (near Krishnagiri) and Vimpa-sandiram. There are 
similar settlements near the Javadis of Tirnppattur Taluk at Andi-appanUr 
and Nayakkantir. 
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tte ndmakaranam, ear-boring, tonsure, and slmantam ceremonies. CHAP. ni. 
Tiey are divided into a large number of exogamous clans, each, of Survey of 
which has a family surname, analogous to the inti-jperlu of the 
Telugus. As is natural in a caste which is jealous of the purity Marafchas. 
of its blood in a foreign country, intermarriage is usually 
allowed only between such elans as have been previously connected 
by the marriage tie. The ceremonies preliminary to a wedding 
are performed separately fop bride and bridegroom in their 
respective houses, and each party should erect a pandal.^ 

Their customs follow the Telugu-Kanarese type. They prefer to 
burn the dead, though sepulture is permissible. They observe 
the anniversary of the dead by a few gifts to needy Brahmans. 

They worship Parvati under the name of Bhavani, and observe 
the Sakti cults.® 

Bajputs number only 683, most of whom are to be found Bajputs. 
in Salem and Hosur Taluks.® The majority of these families 
migrated from North India not more than half a dozen genera- 
tions ago. They go by the title Singh, observe gos/m, wear the 
sacred thread, and hold themselves aloof from their Dravidian 
neighbours. Some of thorn serve Government as Village 
Munsifs.^ 

Razus, who number only 382, occur in Hosur and tTttan- TheKazita. 
karai Taluks. They speak Telugu, and are supposed to be 
descendants of Kapus who discaided their ancestral vocation for 
soldiering. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and are invested with 
a sacred thread of cotton and wool on the eve of marriage, bnt 
they cat the flesh of fowls, a dint which a true Kshatriya should 
avoid. They make excellent peons, and sometimes rise to higher 
grades in the service of Government.^ 

The great Sectarian Caste is that of the Vira-Baivas or (lo) Seotan- 
Lingayats, who sprang into political importance during the Liugayats. 


1 Baramahal Records, Section III, p. 170, where a detailed description is given 
of their customs. An excellent account of the Mariithas by Major (now Ool.) 
E.M. Befcham of the 101st Grenadiers will bo found in the Indian Army Hand- 
book on Ufarathas and DeTchani Musalinans 1908. 

^ The lighting Maruthas must not he confused with the Maratha tailors 
(NaixkdSv) and dyers CRangaris) commonly met with in Sonth India. There 
are a few B-angaris in Hosur Taluk. In Tali there is a small settlement of 
Maratba Bondilis. 

3 Tho Mittadar of Aikouclam-Kotti-palli is a Kajpnt, and there are small 
settlements in tho head-quarters of that Mitta, and also in SandCir and 
NagOjana-halli (all in Krishnagiri Talnk). 

^■An elaborate sketch of th© customs of the '* Raohawaru*’ is given in 
. JSaramahal Records, Section III, p. 18, but it is not quite clear to what caste 
the description refers. 

® For further details see gnd Tribes,. Vol. VI, 247 sq. 
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brief p^ime of the KalaohUryas (Bijjala and his sons, 1157-88 
A.D.)* The essence of their history is a repudiation of orthodox 
Brahmanism, and their fortunes have been intimately associated 
with the fortunes of the Kanarese people, though their tenets are 
also widely spread among the Telugus. Theoretically all castes 
can be admitted to their fold ; internally, however, the commu- 
nity has reverted to the type of orthodox Hinduism, and it is 
divided into innumerable endogamous groups, the jus connuh%i 
being defined, sometimes by language, sometimes by occupation, 
and sometimes by caste distinctions inherited from their uncon- 
verted ancestors. Hence it is that many Lingayats still describe 
themselves as Eapas, Balijas, Vakkiligas, etc. In the present 
District 7,578 persons are returned as Lingayats, most of them 
residing in Hosiir Talnk. It is probable, however, that some, if 
not all, of the Jangams (14,360), Eannadiyans ^ (817), and 
Sadars ^ (370) are true Lingayats. The Jangams are nume- 
rous in the four Talaghat taluks, the other two sections are met 
with in Salem and AtttLr. 

Though the Lingayats as a sect trace their origin to Bijjala’s 
minister Basava in the twelfth century A.D., the Vira-Saiva faith 
is said to be of primeval origin, and its tenets are based on the 
VSdas, It was founded by a number of Acbaryas, of whom the 
five most famous are known as the “ Gotrakarcas of the Liugayat 
Dwijas,’’ having received ‘‘ their mandate direct from Siva to 
establish his true religion on earth, or rather to restore it to its 
purity.” ® 

The essence of Lingayat faith is an unquestioning belief in 
the efficacy of the lingam^ the symbol of Siva. The lingam is 
regarded as the “ universal leveller,” rendering all its wearers 
equal in the eyes of God. Unlike other Hindus, every Lingayat 
always wears a lingam on some conspicuous part of his person. 
These Jangama linyams^ or moveable lingam^ are made of soap- 
stone brought from Srisaila in Eurnool District by a class of 
Lingayats called Kambi Jangams. The Itngam itself is not 
more than three-fourths of an inch in height ; to keep it from 
harm it is “plastered with a black mixture of clay, oowdung 
ashes and marking-nut juice, forming a slight truncated cone, not 
unlike a dark betel nut, about three-quarters of an inch high, and 


^ Kannadiyaii means literally a Kannada (oi Kauurese) man. For furtlier 
information, see Madras Census Heport, 18(^1. paragraph 383, North Aroot 
Manual, p, 225, and Castes and Tribes^ Vol. Ill, p. 200. 

® For Sadar, see Mysore Census Report, 1891, p. 220, Bnchanau’s Mysore, I. 
p. 292, and Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, p. 200. 

* Mysore Census Eeport, 1901. 
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narrowing from tliree-quarters of an inch at the base to half an CHAP. III. 
inch across thetop.^’* It is usnaHy kept in a little silver box SD^vBT..or 
suspended by a oord, or tied in a silk cloth, round the neck, arm 
or forehead. Every child is invested with the lingam on the 7th Lingsyate. 
or llbh day after birth, when the naming ceremony is performed, 
and his lingam must never leave bis possession till he dies, and it 
is placed in his left hand when his body is committed to the 
grave. 

The strength of the Lingayats lies in their ecclesiastical 
organisation. Each of the five Gotrakartas founded a Matam 
called Simhdaana, and these five Maiams^ each under its own 
Aoharya, have divided the Lingayats between them into five 
territorial dioceses. The five Smhmanaa are (1) Ujjani, in 
Eudligi Taluk, Bellary District, founded by Marulaoharya, (2) 

Balehonnur, in Koppa Taluk, Kadiir District (Mysore State), 
founded by ESnukaoharya, (3) Benares (Kasi), founded by 
Visvaoharya, (4) Himavat-Eedara, in the Himalayas of Garhwal 
District (U.P.), founded by Ekoramaoharya, and (5) Srisaila, 
otherwise called Parvata, in Eurnool District, founded by 
Panditaobarya. Bach of these Matama has under it, wherever 
the community is numerous, a number of %vib*Maiamat each 
under a Pattadaswami and each ^ofQ^Maiam bas a number of 
Branch- Macaws called Guru-atala^Matama. The rights and 
duties of the Swdmia of these Matama are “ to preside at all 
religious functions, to receive their dues, to impart religious 
instruction, to settle all religious and caste disputes, and to 
exercise a general control over all matters affecting the religions 
interests of the community at large.^ ” The descendants of the 
five Gdtrakartas form a separate sub-caste called Aradhja 
Brahmans, who claim superiority over all other LingAyats, and 
only marry among themselves, bury their dead in a sitting 
posture and observe death pollution for ten days like other 
Brahmans.® In addition to the above executive arrangements, 
the Vira-Saivas possess another order of priests called Viraktas or 
Shat-stala Nirabharis, who hold the highest position in the 
ecclesiastical order, and therefore command the highest respect, 
from laymen as well as from the above-mentioned Matama. There 
are three chief Virakta Matama^ of which the Muragi MaUm of 


1 Bombay Gazetteer of Bijftpuv quoted in Oa%ie% and IVibeSj Vol. IV, p. 266. 
* So writes Mr. K. P. Paltanna Ohettiyar, late Senior Coiinoillor of Mysore, by 
whom most of the information regarding the hierarchical system has been, 
supplied. 

® See Oastes omd Trihett, Tol. 1, p. 53, for further details. 
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Ohitaldrag (Mysore State) exercises authority in Salem District. 
These Virakta Maiams have their respective Svih-Maiaim and 
Branch- 3f(35to^?w scattered throughout India. Every Lingayat 
centre has a Virakta-Ma^^a^m huilt outside the town, in which 
the SwSLmi leads a simple and spiritual life. TJnlike other priests, 
the Virakta-Swami is prohibited from pr. siding on ceremonial 
occasions, and from receiving unnecessary alms. He should 
devote his life partly to spiritual meditation, and partly to the 
spreading of spiritual knowledge among his disciples, so that he 
would be the fountain-head to whom all laymen and all priests 
must resort for spiritual enlightenment, in short his position is 
that of a pure Sanyasi or Tati.’^ 

Caste disputes in Salem District are decided in the first 
instance by a panchdyat^ presided over by a MahaUFadam or 
Mata-Mudirai^ the local representative of the Matam in whose 
jurisdiction the contending parties reside, assisted by the local 
headman (Cheiti) who holds office by hereditary right, a 
Yajarnd/n, and not less than two other oaste-men. From this 
panchdyat an appeal lies to the nearest local Branch or Sub- 
Matam^ in the case of Salem District to the Matams at Ballapalli, 
or Q-ummalapuram in Hoslir Taluk, or Eajapuram near Anekal, 
all of which are branches of the BalehonnUr Head-M^few. 

Lingayats abstain strictly from animal food and from 
aloohoL They are unique, however, in refusing to observe any 
pollution period after childbirth, menstruation or death, it being 
held that, so long as the Ungam is worn on the person, there can 
he no pollution. After attaining puberty the girl is purified with 
holy water, and so also on the tenth day after childbirth, but 
segregation is not resorted to, and no taboo appears to be 
observed. A pregnant woman is said to partake of a diet 
of clay and ashes, and she must not see an eclipse for fear her 
offspring may he a monster. 

The Mendicant Castes are varied, hut not numerous. The 
stron^jest numerically are the Andis (7,128), the Pandarams 
(1,626) and the Jogis (1,422), but all these terms are loosely used, 
and it cannot be said that any one of them refers to a true suh- 
oaste. The word Pandaram is used for a class of priests who serve 
Vellalars, and whose social position is higlily respected. A similar 
vagueness of meaning characterises the term Ddsari or Tathan, 
Mondi, Bairagi and Banda, a few of whom appear in the Census 
returns. The Viramuahtis and Mailaris beg only from Komatis and 


1 The other two Virakta MatauiB are (1) the Dombal Matam at Ctadag and (2) 
the Murnsa-Virada Matam at Hnbli, both in Dharwar District. 
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other Vaisya Ohettis, while the Piohigundlu (608) beg only from 
Kapus and Qollas. The existence of these parasitic mendicants, 
who depend entirely on the charity of one or two specified castes, 
is an interesting characteristic of the social life of South India.^ 

A few remarks are necessary on the Kanakkans, Sat^s, 
Eoravas, Dombaras, LambSLdis and Imlas, who cannot be 
grouped under any of the above classes. 

The Eanakkaiis (a caste of hereditary village accountants) ac- 
cording to the Census of 1911, numbered 3,854, most of whom occur 
in the taluks of Salem, OmaltLr, Tiruchengodu and Krishnagiri. 
It is possible, however, that many hamams were returned as Kanak- 
kans, who do not belong to the Kanakkan caste at all The post 
of village accountant in Salem District is virtually a Brahman 
monopoly, except in the Taluks of Salem, Omaltir and Tiruohen- 
godu, where about 40 Q-ovemment Tcarnam are of Kanakkan caste. 

The Satanis, a caste of temple servants, numbered only 2,479 ® 
and they are evenly distributed throughout the District. They 
reside mostly in towns, and are in no sense a rural community. 
Their traditional occupation is the performance of ‘^menial 
services in Vishnu temples, but they supplement their earnings by 
begging, tending flower-gardens, selling flower-garlands, making 
fans, grinding sandal-wood into powder, and selling perfomes.* 
They act as pwohiis to many castes, notably to the Balijas and 
Komatis. They object to the term Satani, by which they are 
generally known, and prefer to be called Sattada-Vaishnavas 
In their customs they approximate closely to Tengalai-Vaishnava 
Brahmans. They call themselves Ayya,’' shave their head 
completely, and tie their vSs/fU like a Brahman bachelor. They 
do not, however, wear the sacred thread, and some of them bury 
their dead. Their women-folk dress like Vaishnava Brahman 
ladies. They are divided into four sections; (1) Ekaksharis, who 
win salvation hy the one mystic monosyllable Om, and who are said 


1 An excellent aoootint of the Mendicant oaBbes is given hj Mr. Francis in 
the Census Report for 1901 nndor the head of Andi (p. 141). An ezhanstive list 
of references is there given. 

* The extraordinary variations in the proportion of males to females in the 
several tnluks seems to indicate that the Census statistics of Kanakkans are not 
quite reliable. 

® In no district of the Madras Presidency are the Satanis a numerous com- 
munity, though there are several hundreds of thorn in every district, except on 
the West Coast and in the Nllgiris. In 1901 in only two districts (Coimbatore 
and Ganjam) did their numbers exceed 3,000. 

* North Arcot District MmucLl^ Vol, I, p, 200. 

® Or Prapanna Vaishnava, IVambi, Veiikatapnra Vaishnava, eto., see OQ>stes 
and TriheSf Vol. VI, p. 300. 
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to take preoedenoe of the remaining sections ; (2) Ohaturakshari 
whose saored utterance is the quadrisyllable Ea-ma-nu-ja ; (3) 
AshtSisharis whose shibboleth is the octosyllabic Om-na-mo-nS.- 
ra-ya-na-ya (Om, salutation to Narayana) and (4) Kulasekharas, 
who claim descent from the Vaishnava saint Kulasekhara Alvar, a 
king of Earala. These groups were at one time endogamous, but 
it is said the first three are now permitted to intermarry. 

^ The Eoravas, who numbered 14,688, are commonly spoken of 
as a gipsy tribe, but in some parts of Salem District they have 
organised a regular Kami system, similar to that of the Kalians in 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore. They are commonest in Attilx* (5,764) 
and trttankarai (2,486), and they are to be found in every taluk 
of the District. Their language is a medley of Tamil, Telugu and 
Kanarese, the Tamil element usnally preponderating, and they 
use their own peculiar thieves’ slang. Difference in language is 
not, apparently, a bar to intermarriage. The exact relationship 
that their' numerous sub-divisions bear to one another is by no 
means clear. The best known sections are: (1) Dhabbai (basket), 
(2) TJppu (salt), (3) KaruvSppilai {Murraya Koenigii) and (4) 
Kavalkaran (guard) Koravas, all of which are probably true 
suVeastes. The Dhabbai Koravas (also called tJru-Koravas) make 
baskets and other articles of bamboo and palm-leaves. The Uppu 
Koravas, who are also known as Ghattada or Ettina Koravas, are 
itinerant traders in salt. It is donbfcful whether the Kunjam 
(fan), Nari (jaokal) and Panai-kutti (oat -killing) Koravas are 
distinct snb-castes, or whether any of these terms are synonymous 
with other sections. The Paohai-kutti Koravas enjoy almost a 
monopoly in the art of tattooing. The Ina Koravas (called also 
Mudichi-avukki or Mudiohumari) are pickpockets. All Koravas 
appear to recognise four quasi-exogamous subdivisions, viz. (1) 
Kavadi, (2) MSnpadi, (3) Mendra-kutti and (4) Sattupadi. These 
names are said to be connected with worship ; Kavadis carry the 
Mvadi so frequently associated with the worship of Subrahmanya, 
who is the patron deity of the whole caste ; MSnpadis sing praises, 
and M§ndra-kuttis offer shoes to the idol, while Sattupadis adorn 
their god with flowers and jewels.^ The Kavadis and Sattupadis 
rank higher than the other sections, and are alone regarded as true 
Koravas. Two other clans are reported, the Uyyalu (from unjal. 


1 In the Oensue Retni’DiB they are called Knravans j they are also called 
Korama and Koraoha, and appear to be identical with the Yerakalas of the 
northern districts of the Madras Presidency j see OoMes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p, 
489 sq. 

* The etymology seenciB fanciful, and has not been tested by ohseryanoe of 
actual Qustoxn* 
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a swing) and the Bandi (cart). According to one account tie OHAP. III. 
Kavadi and Sattupadi sections may not intermarry, and mast 

choose their brides from the Menpadis or Mendra-kuttis, who also ^ 

are prohibited from intermarrying with each other ; according to KoraToa. 
another account the Kavadis and TJyyalns form one dayadi 
vaguppu and the Bandis, Menpadi, MSndra-knttis and Sattupadis 
another, marriage only being allowed between the two vaguppm^ 

£avalkara Koravas are also called Morasu, Honda and Kadu- 
kutti (ear-boring) ; but the significance of these terms is not clear. 

The Kavalkara Koravas of the Talaghat are divided into three 
groups, which ^e endogamous, viz. (1) Mel-Nad, residing south 
of Salem, (2) Atttir-JS‘ad, east of Attur, and (3) Salem-Nad, west 
of Attur and east of Salem. Of these, the Salem-Nad Koravas 
claim superiority, ^ and are said to employ Brahman purdhits^ and 
their customs approximate more closely than those of the other 
Nads to the orthodox customs of Hinduism ; they also abstain from 
eating squirrels, oats or tortoises, which are eaten by Koravas of 
the other Nads. Korava panchdyata in the Talaghat are presided 
over by a Pattanam-Ohettij a Balija by caste, who resides in Att-Qr. 

The price of adultery is five Pagodas (Bs. 17^), and of assault 
Bs. 5. In addition to the ordeals of hot iron and boiling ghee, a 
suspected Korava is sometimes made to drink water mingled with 
ashes from a burning-ground, and, if he vomits, his guilt is 
established. Another test, as between two litigants, is for each 
party to boil simultaneously a pot of rice and water, the party 
whose pothoils first being acquitted. , 

Koravas are hard drinkers, and their morals are loose. Poly- 
gamy is freely practised, \vidows and divorcies may re-marry. 

Marriage is usually adult, and the wife may be older than the 
husband. Among the Uppu and Karuveppilai Koravas the bride- 
price is said to be as much as Es. 70, but this is paid in instal- 
ments, and the payment of these instalments is a fruitful source 
of quarrels, the full amount being but rarely paid up. The tali 
consists of a string of black beads. At a wedding of Kavalkara 
Koravas a pandal is erected, and covered with leaves of Naga- 
ma>T 2 km {Eugenia jambolana)yB.Tidi the bride and bridegroom take 
their seats on a rice-pounding pestle, covered with a yellow cloth. 

The tdli is of gold, and is tied with a yellow thread. 

The proper dress for a Koraohi is a coarse black cloth, hut they 
also wear stolen cloths of any kind. They affect necklaces of 
cowries and green beads, bangles of brass from the elbow to the 
wrist, and cheap rings of brass, lead and silver on all except the 


^ The Salem-Nacl Koravas use a KanTcanam of cotton-thread smeared with 
saffron at marriages, the Mdl-Nad Koravas use a kankamm of wool. 
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middle finger. Their criminal methods are described on Vol. II, 
p* 94. Their Kdval fees (m^az) consists of 12 Madras measures of 
grain and a sheep per annum from each household, and Es. 6 for 
every tope of ooco-nut or areoa^ The salutary custom of recovering, 
or giving compensation for, all property stolen in villages protected 
by the kdml is unfortunately dying out. When a burglaiy is 
committed, those who enter the houses looted claim two-thirds of 
the loot, and those who ^ ' keep cave outside are entitled to one- 
third, It is said that two shares are also allotted to the headman, 
half shares to wives whose husbands are in jail, a fourth share 
each to old men, and to those who stay at home to guard the huts 
and personate those who have gone out to commit crime, and an 
eighth share to their Swdmi, To evade identification every 
Xorava has a bewildering string of aliases^ both for his own, and 
for his father’s name. 

iCoravas bury their dead. Among the Uppu Koravas, if the 
deceased be unmarried, the body is Wrapped in a yellow sheet and 
decked with flowers, and if married in a white sheet, while the 
corpse of a widow is honoured with neither sheet nor flowers# 

The clever acrobats known as Doxnbaxas,^ Dommaras or Domars, 
are found in every taluk of the District, though they number 
only 741. Their original habit is nomadic, but in the Baramahal 
some members of the caste have settled. They recount a story 
that their original ancestor, one Krishna Beddi, being childless, 
vowed to the god Ghenna-K^svara that if issue were granted him, 
the first-born, if a boy, should follow his father’s profession, and if 
a girl, should become a public prostitute. His prayer was granted, 
and a daughter was bom to him, and from her all Dombafas are 
descended.® They are said to recognise four sub-castes » : (1) 
JBeddi, (2) PokanS^ti, (3) Ara \ (4) Mar§ithi, The first two speak 
Telugu in a corrupted form,** the last two speak Marathi and Hindu- 
stani. The Pokanatis abandoned their life of wandering and 
settled round Kuppam. All four groups profess to be Vaishnavites. 


Th6 nfliBiG is B&id to bo doriyod from. doTTibam, tho voi'tiool polo on wbioh 
moat of their feats are performed. A favourite trick is for one of their company 
to swarm up this pole, and lying flat in his beUy, to turn rapidly round and 
round (see OaaU$ \md Tribes, Vol, II, p. 190), On the word Dombar, see also 
E.S.Af,, No. XUI, p. 1. 

* Two interesting legends of their origin are given in No. XLII, p. 2. 

« In loo. cit. only two sub-oastes are recognised, vi»., tTru and Kadu 

Bombaras. 

^ The word Ara is said by some to mean nothing more than Marathi, The 
Ara Dombaras, however, declare it to be a oorraption of Arabi, and trace their 
origin to an Arabian lover of Krishna Eeddi's daughter. 

• See the Vocabulary published inN.S.Af,, pp, 24-30, 
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They are divided into numerous exogamous olaas,^ of which the 
following are reported from Salem District : (1) Matlivalln, “ the 

people of Matli^^, the name of their Guru^ and, ifc is said, of the 

village of Ohitvel in Ouddapah District, which is still their head- 
quarters, and in which their chief Guru still resides ; (2) 

DalavaySblu, the clan from which their Dalavay, or war 
minister ’’ is selected ; (3) Kaseirapu-vallu, so called from a village 
in Ouddapah District where a certain Dombara won the prize in a 
competition of acrobatic feats ; (4) Sonduru-vallu, a clan of 
Domharas who lived in a mnam (desert) in Ouddapah ; (5) Nadu- 
muleni-vallu, men without waists (6) Natakarayani-vallu, 
dramatists (7) Murari-vallu, ‘‘ the servant people originally 
attendants of the Matli-vallu. Once in five years a great 
gathering of Domharas assembles at BSrikai under the presidency 
of a hereditary Tejaman (or Dorai)^ assisted by a hereditary 
Dalavay or Mandiri^ and a council of 10 or 15, selected by these 
officers from their own relatives. The meeting opens on the 
Telugu New Yearns Day, and its time is devoted to deciding caste 
disputes, arranging marriages, and punishing-evil doers. 
Delinquents' are branded on the tongue, or flogged with tamarind 
twigs till the blood flows. An excommunicate may be readmitted 
to caste on undergoing the punishments ordoredby the Tejaman, 
who sprinkles him with t^tam and gives him some to drink. 

A wife suspected of misconduct is made to stand during her 
trial in a bending posture, onions and radishes are suspended 
from her ears, and two grindstones are hung by a rope round 
her neck. 

Dombaras of migratory habits live in portable huts of bamboo 
and the leaves of palmyra or coco-nut, which they carry from 
place to place on asses ; settled Dombaras earn a living by breeding 
pigs and asses, and selling needles, bhads, combs, eto.^ Their 
marriage ceremonies are curious and elaborate, as also are those 
connected with tho attainment of puberty, but unfortunately 
space does not permit any detailed description.® The bride-price 
is Es. 54, a figure unusually high. Sometimes a Brahman is 
called in to officiate on the day the idli is tied, but otherwise 
Brahmans are not employed. Among the settled Dombaras 
widow remarriage is forbidden, but a widow is at liberty to live 
in concubinage, provided she feasts some of her relatives on the 


1 See the list oa p. 31 of No. XllI, where the subdiYisions are, 

however, described as “ neither endogamoas nor ezogamous.” 

* See No. XIII, p. 21, for the story which aocoants for their 

special industry, the maunfacture of wooden combs. 

* An excellent account of both is given in JB.SJlf., No. XIII, pp. 6 to 9, 
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CHAP. m. nigbt she enters her new house. The wandering Domharas, 
SuavBY OF however, freely tolerate remarriage. To avert the Evil Eye when 
performing their feats of skill, they wear a black woollen thread 

Dombaraa. on the leg or arm. They bury their dead, and their funerals are 
celebrated with much hard drinking. Thoir patron goddess is 
Ellamma. 

Lambadia. The itinerant gipsy trihe of Lambadis^ otherwise known as 
SukSlis or Brinjaris/ numbers only 1,386, and is mostly confined 
to the taluks of HosOir, Dharmapuri, and tJttankarai. In the 
wars of the eighteenth century they played an important part as 
carriers for both the British and the Mysorean troops, and the 
pages of Buchanan and other contemporary writers present a 
vivid picture of the depredations they committed in the villages 
along their line of march. Lambadis contributed materially to 
the depopulation of the EIa^§ri~side villages of Hosur and 
Dharmapuri.® Even in the time of peace writes Buchanan,® 
they ** cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small 
villages near the forest they occasionally rob and commit murder. 
Nor is it safe for one or two persons to pass unarmed through 
places in which they are. On account of their services during the 
two last wars, they have hitherto been treated with great indul^ 
gence. This has added audaciousness to the natural barbarity of 
their disposition, and in order to repress their insolence it was 
lately necessary to have recourse to a regular military force. 
Buchanan mentions a company of them that employed 12,000 
cattle, and obtained from Tipu a “ monopoly of every article of 
commerce except cloth, tobacco, and boiled butter, which continued 
open 

Their criminal propensities have not abated. In February 
1905, a boy who was tending cattle on the banks of the Eav§ri 
near PennS-garam was missed by his father, who on search came 
to know that he has been sold by a shepherd for Es. 22. Some- 
time afterwards the boy was recovered near Tumkui*, in Mysore 
State, from the house of a Lambadi, who had bought the boy 
from a woman of his own caste for Rs. 32. Both these Lamb&dis 
admitted the transaction in the Sessions Court,, and pleaded 
justification, .on the ground that it was usual among Lambadis to 
buy and sell orphans. They admitted, too, that the boy had often 


^ A distinction appeals to exist between the terms Snkflli and Brinjdxi 
(or Banjari), but the nature of the distinction is not clear— vide Coates and 
TribeSf Vol. IV, p, 210. I’or detailed description of the oaste see 
Fo. XXV, of. Bellary District Qassetteery p. 74. 

* See below Vol. II, p. 110. 

» Buchanan VoL IT, p. ^8, 
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requested them to send him to his parents. The boy said that 
he had been treated kindly.^’ ^ 

The jungle tribe of Irulas numbers 4,161, and is praotioally 
confined to the Bs^ramahal and Bjllaghat. They are very wild 
and suspicious in their habits, distrusting their more civilised 
neighbours, who in return fear them as possessed of mysterious 
powers derived from witchcraft. The Irulas are supposed to 
hold some valuable secrets as to the medicinal and other 
properties of herbs and drugs obtainable in the jungles. It is 
probable that they do ; but they are so reticent on the subject that 
nothing of value can be extracted from them. Their chief source 
of livelihood consists in collecting the various kinds of jungle 
produce, dyes, wax, nuts, etc., for sale.”^ On account of their 
occult powers they are popularly called Kdttu IPujdris^ or ** Priests 
of the Jungle.” 

The Panchamas, (the fifth caste ”, as the name implies), 
include (1) the Tamil Pariahs, or, more correctly, Paraiyans, (2) 
the Telugu Mfilas, (3) the Kanarese Holeyas, (4) the Valluvans 
or Pariah Priests, (5) the Ohucklers, or, more correctly, Sakkiliyans, 
and (6) the Madigas, both Telugu and Kanarese. The Malas and 
Holeyas hold the same position in the social scale of the Telugu 
and Kanarese castes respectively as the Pariahs do among the 
Tamils. The Madigas, or Telugu leather-workers, correspond in 
the Telugu country to the Ohucklers in the Tamil country, though 
the Ohucklers also usually speak Telugu. TLe Pariahs number 
nearly 150,000, and are evenly distributed throughout the District, 
being specially strong in Salem, Attur and Uttankarai Taluks. 
The Malas are returned as 16,347. The Census Eeturns show no 
Holeyas, but it is certain they have been included in the Pariahs 
and Malas. The Valluvans muster nearly 4,000, and are evenly 
distributed. The Ohucklers number nearly 60,000, the Madigas 
a little less than 3,000. 

Unfortunately little is known regarding the various sub-castes 
of Paraiyans.^ The best known sub-oaste is that of the Tangalans, 
from whom most of the servants of Europeans are drawn. They 
are identified by some with the Vadakkatti Paraiyans. These 
two classes occur throughout the Talagliat, and are also common in 
Uttankarai and Dharmapuri Taluks. Eonga Paraiyans are 
common in Hosilr Taluk, and also in Salem, Omalur and Tiru- 
chengodu. They comprise two sub-castes (1) Otta-valaiyal, and 


OHAP. III. 

Stovby or 
Oasteb. 

Irnlas. 


(13) Faaoha- 
roas. 


Paraiyans. 


^ Madras Matloi 16bh April 1907. 

* Vol. II, p. 106. For further details see Oastsa and Tribes, Vol. II, 

p« S72 sq. and South Arcot District Gazetteer, p. 2X0. 

® In the Census of 1891, as many as 848 sub-diyisions wore recorded, but the 
list is of little soientifio value. 
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OHap. Ill, (2) Retta-valaiyal ; the women-folk of the former wear bangles of 
ehank ^ shell on the left arm only, the latter wear ordinary 
- — bangles on both arms. The females of the Konga Paraiyans are 

Paraiyans. distinguished from others by wearing their npper cloth on the 

right hip. The Otta-valaiyal Paraiyans, who are found at 
E&sipuram and Namagiripet, are said to prohibit the re-marriage 
of widows and the eating of frogs, the Eetta-valaiyal Paraiyans 
permit both practices. The Kizhakkatti Paraiyans * are also 
described as frog-eating {Tcmalai-iimi). S51iya (Ohola) Pariabs 
are found in Salem and Omaliir, and are by some identified with 
the Kizhakkattis. Eatti Paraiyans are so called on account of their 
hereditary occupation of iron- smelting (Eatti = pig-iron) ; they are 
common in Dharmapuri, Omalflr, Salem and Attilr. The 
Paraiyans are served by Pariah washermen, who do not inter- 
marry with other Paraiyans, and form a true sub-caste, and the 
same appears to hold good of their barbers also. In Hosiir Taluk, 
there are several settlements of Tamil-speaking Tigala Paraiyans, 
who also seem to he a distinct sub-caste, immigrants from the 
Tamil country, who have settled® among the Telugus and Eana- 
rese. The so-called Eoleya, Morasu, Magga, and Eaunadiya 
Paraiyans would more correctly be described as Holeyas, and the 
Manna, Vaduga, and Tonda Paraiyans as Malas. 

Pariahs look down upon MSilas, Holeyas, Madigas and 
Ohuoklers, and will not dine with them. Being of the Eight Hand 
Paction, they appear to bear a special antipathy against EammSllars 
Vaniyars and Nagarattu Ohettis, and will not receive food from 
their hands. For pu^rohzts they usually employ Valluvans. 
Valluvaiis. The V aEuTans are Pandarams (priests) to the Paraiyans, and 

officiate as purohzts at their marriages and at most auspicious 
ceremonies, but do not intermarry with them. They are celebrated 
as fortune-tellers (fostyam) and exorcists, and as such are respected 
even by Brahmans. They occur in all the taluks, but are rare in 
Hosnr, and most numeroiis in Salem and Attur. Tho term 
Valluvar appears to include several suh-oastes, such as Tira- 
Valluvar, Eai-pidi, PtL-katti, Moram-katti.^ The Tiru-Yalluvars 
do not interdine with other Paraiyans, and some of them have 
adopted the sacred thread ; they sometimes call themselves 
Nayanar.’' The other three sub-castes eat with Paraiyans, pro- 
vided the meal is prepared in a now vessel. Valluvars are reported 

1 Perhaps therefore to he ideatified mth the Sanku Paraiyans or SankfL- 
katt'i. 

^ Esp. Talaivasal, Odayan-kuriohi and Rasipui'aia. . 

^ Of. Tigala PaJlis, p, 143, note 5. 

*.They are di7ided into two factions, the Axupr ’hu-Katohi and the 
Narpathn-Katohi (the “ sixty ” and the forty”) j Castsa and Tribes^ s.v., p. 306. 
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to abstain from eating beef ; they are both Vaishnavites and OHAP, ill. 
Saivites, the latter being buried in a sitting posture ; the two sects Subvby ov 

intermarry, and are common in the TalaghSLt and in Dharmapuri ‘ 

Taluk. 

The sub-oastes of the Malas of Salem District are yet to be Malo-s. 
defined. Though the Oensus statistics oonjSne the Malas to HostLr 
Taluk, the Vaduga Paraiyans of tJttankarai Taluk and the Manna 
(or Mannai) Paraiyans of Dharmapuri, Salem and Omalfir Taluks, 
all of whom speak Telugu, should probably be classed among 
them.^ There is a fairly large settlement of Manna Paraiyans in 
Eichi-palaiyam in Salem City, who are said to hold themselves 
aloof from other Paraiyans and abstain from the eating of beef. 

In Dharmapuri, however, they appear to be looked down upon by 
both the Tamil Paraiyans and the Holeyas. Generally speaking, 

Holeyas and Malas may ‘^interdine but may not intermarry. 

In Salem Distriot Holeyas are known as Morasu, Magga, or Holeyas. 
Koleya Paraiyans. They are common in Hosur and Krishnagiri, 
and in the west of Dharmapuri, and a few settlements occur in 
Uttankarai, Salem, Omalur and Tiruohengodn. Morasu ” is a 
general term for the people of the Morasu Nsd, and “Magge^’ 

(loom) indicates one of their distinctive occupations, the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloths, a vocation they follow even in the Talaghat. 

It is not clear whether more than one true sub-caste is represented 
in the District, as the Morasus appear to include the Maggas. 

Of the 60,000 Chiicklers in the District, over 20,000 occur in oimckiers. 
Tirnchengodu Taluk, nearly as many in Salem, and about 5,000in 
OmalUr ; they are well represented in all the other taluks, though 
it is probable that a good number of Madigas have been classed 
under this head in Hos-Qr Taluk and the adjoining tracts. They 
are usually classed as a Telugu caste, though in some parts they 
speak Tamil and also Eanarese. Their hereditary vocation is the 
tanning and working of leather, and they are accounted the lowest 
of all in the social scale, even the Pariahs despising them. The 
factious feeling that subsists between the Bight Hand and Left 
Hand castes is concentrated in the primeval feud between Pariahs 
and Ohuoklers, and the brawls that still occasionally give vent to 
this feeling are generally precipitated by a collision between these 
two castes. The Ohucklers heat tom-toms for Eammalans, 


1 Half a dozen divisions of “ Telngu Holeyas ” are given by IMlr. H, V. 
Nunjundayya in JE,SM. II, Holeya, p. 5, and another ten in Castes and Tribes^ 
Vol. IV, p. 845. These two lists have only ono item in common (Pakanati) and 
hence generalisation is impossible. An interesting account of the customs of 
the Malas by the Bev. S. Nicholson is given in the last-named Volume, pp. 
345^384. 
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Kaikolans and otter Left Hand castes. The habits of their men 
are intemperate and insanitary, but their women are exceptionally 
beautiful, and are reputed virtuous. They aro said to have no 
endogamous divisions within themselves, but they are divided into 
exogamous clans {Icilats)* As might be expected, they reverence 
the dvdram shrub {Caasia awriculata)^ the moat valuable source of 
tanning bark, and at their marriages the iaU is tied to a branch of 
this plant. They worship Madura- Viran, Mari-amma, and 
Draupadi, but their special deity is Gangamma, who, in the form 
of three pots of water, is honoured annually with a ten days* 
festival. Their name is associated with the worship of Ellamma,' 
but they do not observe the cult of Matangi, the goddess of their 
Madiga cousins, and do not, like them, dedicate their daughters as 
Basavis. 

The Madigas, or leather-workers of the Telugu-Eanarese 
country, according to the Census Eetums, are confined to HosUr 
Taluk, but, as already stated, it is not unlikely that many of them 
have been included among the Ohucklers- The Telugu and 
Kanarese sections may not intermarry, and each section is divided 
into three sub-oastes, according as they use an eating dish, a basket 
or a winnow to hold the food consumed at the common meal 
{buwob) at marriage.^ Their pirohitSy known as Jambavas, are 
permitted to take to wife the daughters of the other sub-oastes, 
but may not give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Jambavas, an interesting custom, as instances of hypergamy are 
rare in South India, except on the Malabar Coast. Madigas have 
their own mendicant sub-castes, Dakkulus, Mastigas, Maohalas, 
etc. Their religion is characterised by the cult of the goddess 
Matangi (see p. 119), and by the consecration of an unmarried girl 
as an incarnation of that goddess. Mari-araman is also venerated 
by the Madigas, and her worship is accompanied with an elaborate 
buffalo sacrifice. There is a traditional connection between the 
Madigas and the Gollas, Mutrachas and Komatis.® 


^ Videp. 119 sufra, 

* They are called respeotively (1) Tale-Bavvamu-vallu (Tel.), Taniga-Bnv- 
vada-varu (Kan.) (dish) ; (2) Gampa-BuTvamu-valln (Tel), Hedige-Buvvada-varn 
(Kan.) (basket), and (S) Chatla-Bu'vvamu-valln (Tel.), Mora-Buvvada-vftni (Kan.) 
(Tvinnow) (Tide B.BM,, XVII, p. 6), In OasUs and Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 318, six 
endogramons sub-oastes arc given. 

® Excellent notices of the Madigas ai-e given in Oastes and Tribes Vol IV 
and in H.B. Jf., No. XVII, 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

AQEIOULTTJEE AND lERIGATION. 

Agrioultube.— Staple Crops — Dry an.fl Wet— Seasons— Mixed Crops— Rotation— 
Implements — Manures — Protection — Threshing — Storage— Hill Cultivation. 
Chief Crops.— I. Irrigated Crops. — Paddy — Wheat— Sugar-cane — Cooo-nut — 
Areoa-nut— Betel-yine — Plantains. IT. Unibrigatbd Crops. — (a) Cereals. 
— Ragi — Kambu— Oholam — Minor Cereals. (6) Pulses. — Horse-gram — 
Dhall—Avarai— Other Pulses, (c) Oil-seeds. — Oingelly— Castor— Ground- 
nut — (d) Condiments, etc.— Chillies — Coriander — Other Condiments — Vege- 
tables. (s) Special Products. — Tobacco — Cotton— Indigo— Coffee — Tea- 
Rubber— Aloe — Hemp. (/) Pruit Culture. —Mangoes — Inarching. 
Irrigation. — Major Works — Minor Works — Turns — Baling— XuZtais — Bartir 
Proj eo t — Penukondapnram — Schemes — KavSri Pro j e o t— Godum al ai — K rish- 
nagiri— Maranda-halli — Pnla-halli — Bads Talav — Minor Schemes. 

A GRic u LT DRA L ECONOMY. — Oen sus Returns —Rent-Roll — R ents — Sale- values — 
Land Transfers — Waste — Wages — Credit. 

The chief food grains in the District are ragi and kambn. 
Eagi is by far the most important crop in Hosur Taluk. In Tali 
Firka it covers 85 per cent, of the total area cropped. It also 
takes precedence of kambu in Dharmapuri and in the soathem 
half of trttankarai. In Krishnagiri, however, in the northern half 
of Iffttaakarai, and in Salem, it yields the first place to kambu. 
In Attllr ragi is slightly ahead of kambu, but iu Tiruohengodu 
kambu covers over half the area cropped. Oholam (Sorghum 
vulgare) is of importance in the Talaghat taluks, Other cereals 
are largely grown on the poorer soils, chief among them being 
sSmai and tenai. Pulses, conspicuous among them being horse- 
gram, cover about one-fifth of the cropped area in the Baramahal 
and Balaghat taluks and in Omalur. They are rather less 
important elsewhere, falling to a little under 10 per cent, in Salem 
and Attilr. Lastly, in Dharmapuri Taluk, gingelly is extensively 
grown. The subjoined statement ^ shows at a glance ’the relative 
importance of these crops as compared with the area under paddy. 


1 Percentage of tbe total cropped area (including wet lands) in Fasli 
1820 (1910-11) in the Taluks of 


Grain. 

Salem, j 

Omalur. 

Is 

1 

Krishna- 

gui. 

1 
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1 

Paddy 

19 

5 

7 

IS 

11 

10 

7 

8 

Ragi 

10 

21 

6 

12 

17 

23 

20 

50 

Rambn 

18 

21 

61 

12 

25 

12 

16 

6 

GbOlam 

12 

4 

6 

11 

1 

3 

6 

2 

Other Cereals 

15 

19 

5 

25 

14 

18 

22 

2 

Pulses 

9 

23 

15 

10 

19 

19 

22 

21 

Gingelly 

... 

2 

1 

... 

6 

11 

2 

6 
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Dry and Wet. 


Seasons. 


Mixed Crops. 


Wet. Dry. 


Salem 

6 

94 

TiniohengOdu 

5 

95 

Attm* . 

12 

88 

trttankarai 

4 

96 

DharmapTiri 

7 

98 

Krishuagiri 

9 

91 

HosOr 

7 

93 


Salem District, as at present constituted, is essentially a “ dry 
District. Exact accounts for Mitta villages 
a.re not forthcoming, but the statistics of 
Government villages afford a fair index 
of the relative proportions of dry and 
wet. The percentages of wet and dry 
land under occupation in ryotwari villas 
ges are given in the margin. Attilr is 
the best watered Taluk and tJttankaxai 
the driest. 

The distinction, however, between “Dry ’’ and “ Wet ” crops 
is not inflexible. Dry paddy is cultivated on a small scale all 
over the District where suitable conditions prevail, and in MScheri 
Eirka plantains are cultivated without irrigation. On the other 
hand, i*agi, kambu, oholam, gingelly and castor are cultivated on 
lands irrigable by wells, tanks and channels, and tobacco may be 
either rain-fed or irrigated. Though a much larger return is rea- 
lised under irrigation, rain-fed paddy, plantains and tobacco are 
usually considered superior in qoality. 

Roughly speaking, the agricultural year may be divided into 
three seasons, (1) the dry season from January to mid April, (2) 
the early rains (inclusive of the mango showers and the south- 
west monsoon) from April to September, and (3) the later rains, 
(north-east monsoon) from September to December. The break 
between the two monsoons is variable in its duration and in the 
time of its occurrence. In the Talaghat and Bgiramabal each 
monsoon has its appropriate cultural operations. In the Balaghat, 
however, there is a tendency to merge the two seasons into one; 
the early showers are utilised for the preparation of the soil ; 
sowing is deferred till the end of July or August ; and the crops 
are matured hy the north-east monsoon. Hence Hosur Taluk is 
more dependent on the sonth-west than on the north-east monsoon, 
and if the latter is protracted the crops are spoiled. 

An interesting feature in the agriculture of the District is the 
practice of mixing the crops grown on unirrigated lands. Two 
systems of mixed cultivation are in vogue ; one is to scatter mixed 
seed broadcast, the other to plant it in parallel furrows (sal) about 
4 feet apart, the intervening space being occupied by one or 
other of the staple food grains. By sowing a short crop and a 
long crop together, both space and labour are economised without 
exhausting the soil. The short crop matures in three op four 
months without being cramped by the slower growing long crop, 
and after the short crop is reaped, the long crop has time and 
space to mature. 
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(a) The broadcast systeiii is seen to perfection On the Kolli- OHAP. 17. 
malais, where, on the richest fields, in a good season, six or seven .Aobioul- 
kinds of grain, (among them ragi, castor, dhall, sSLmai, tenai, 

avarai and mustard), can be seen growing together in one rank 
tangle, aptly described as a “ riot of contending crops/^ Elsewhere 
the mixture is not so varied. In Hosnr a favourite mixture ^ is 
rSlgi and mustard in the proportion of 99 : 1, or ragi, mustard and 
tenai in the proportion of 200 ; 1 : In Tiruchengodn Taluk 

kambn is sometimes mixed with gingelly, and sometimes with 
cotton. 

(b) Under the furrow system the mixed seeds are either dibbled 
or sown with the subsidiary or single seed-drill, (p. 209). The chief 
bye-crops so grown are avarai in HosUr, dhall in the Baramahal, 
and castor in the Talaghat ; but all three are grown throughout 
the District, not infrequently together in the same farrow. In 
Hosur the usual practice is to sow mk of avarai, wild-gingelly 
and kaki-cholam in fields in which ragi and mustard have been 
sown, either broadcast or with the multiple seed-drill, the crops 
being harvested in the following order: — (1) kaki-oh51am, (2) 
mustard, (3) ragi, (4) wild-gingelly, (5) avarai. The main crop is 
most often ragi, but dhaU. is grown in rows in fields of kambu or 
of sSLmai, and in H osur dhall and makka-cholam (maize) are grown 
in rows vrith black-paddy between them, dhall and castor in rows 
with ordinary gingelly between them, and wild-gingelly in rows 
in fields o£ black-gram. Usually all the seeds are sown simulta- 
neously, but sometimes the sals are sown a month in advance of 
the main crop. If tho season be favourable, horse-gram can be 
sown between the sals as a second crop after the ragi is reaped, and 
iti 8 ready for harvest about the same time as slowly maturing 
castor or dhall. _ 

Except in Attilr Taluk, the ryots have not developed tho Eotafcion. 
principles of rotation very far. In good seasons the best dry lands 
bear a double crop, the favourite second crops being horse-gram, 
samai or ground-nut. Horse-gram follows kambu, ragi, gingelly 
or samai. Ghcound-nut does well after kambu, and samai after 
ragi, gingelly or kambu. Gingelly is also followed by green-gram 
or varagu. In Omalur Taluk ragi or kambu is sown, in fields 
irrigable by baling, in June or July, and reaped in November, and 
is followed in December by irrigated ch5lam. 

In Attilr Taluk the wet lands under the Sweta-nadi ordi- 
narily hear five crops in two years, and the rotation is judiciously 

1 These mixed seeds are, however, usually sown in HosUr Taluk by the 
ordinary seet-drill (p. 208), and broadcast hand-sowingr is only used ou about 
lO por cent of the area cropped. 
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selected. For instance, in the first season the rjots raise, in 
turn, paddy, irrigated gingelly, and kaxnbn, tie gingelly being 
sown late in Tai (early February), and harvested late in Ohittrai, 
or early in Vaiyasi (May); the kambn follows later in Vaiyasi 
(early June) and is reaped in Adi (late July). The second year’s 
paddy crop is sown late in Adi (early August) and, after it is 
harvested, the cultivation of ragi begins in Vaiyasi (May- June) to 
be cropped in Avani (August-September). The third year’s paddy 
is sown in Eartigai (November-Deoember) and harvested in 
Panguni or Ohittrai (April), and this is followed early in Vaiyasi 
(late May) by a mixed crop of kambu and indigo, the former 
harvested in Adi (July-August), and the latter iu Avani or early 
Purattasi (late August to end of September). This is followed by 
a fourth paddy crop, and then a crop of kambu, and so on with 
endless variety. 

In the Talaghat the implements of husbandry are of the type 
common to most Tamil districts, and include the ordinary wooden 
plough (Tamil = TcalappaU Telugu = madaka^ Eanarose = negilu)^ 
the hand-weeder (Tamil = Icalai-kotti or pillurvetti, Telugu 
chakrapara), the common hoe ^ manvetti or mammatti, 

Telugu = sanika)^ the crow-bar (Tamil = kadapparai^ Telugu = 
gaMr%]^ the pick-axe (the English word is adopted with the verna- 
cular pikkdsu, Telugu guddali), the heavy bill-hook (Tamil = 
koduvdl, Telugu = maUu) for lopping branches, the ahkaruvdl for 
hacking at thorns and priokly-pear, the saw-edged sickle (Tamil = 
karuhkaruvdlf Telxigxx^kodamli) for reaping, the ordinary agri- 
cultural knife {aruvdl) and the hooked knife (kokki)^ attached 
to a long bamhoo, for snicking leaves and twigs from trees to 
feed tbe flock. For levelling wet lands after ploughing and before 
sowing or transplanting, the ordinary plank (Tamil 
Telugu. asamirtdie-mdsu) is used throughout the District. 

The ryots of the Balagbat use several implements which are 
unknown to those of the Talaghat. Tloiopalaki is a kind of harrow, 
used for levelling the ground after ploughing. It consists of a 
beam about 4' or 5' long, set with ten or twelve wooden teeth, 
like a large rake. To it is attached a long hamboo, to which a pair 
of bullocks are yoked. The gorm (Kan.= kurige, Tamil = sadatk^ 
kuzliat), is a seed-drill or drill-plough. It consists of a transverse 
beam, pierced at equal intervals by 10 or 12 hollow bamboos, 
which unite at the top in a wooden bowl or hopper. The lower 
ends of these bamboo tubes are jointed into other tubes, which pro- 
ject 3" or more below the beam. The ends of these projecting 
tubes are cut diagonally, so that when tbe beam is drawn along 
the ground by a pair of bullocks, they serve at once to make tbe 
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furrow, and introduce the seeds with which the howl or hopper is 
fed. Sometimes a suhsidiary tube and hopper are affixed to the 
extreme end of the beam, or dragged behind the seed-drill by 
means of a cord, 3' or 4' long, attached to the centre of the beam, 
for the purpose of sowing a %al or row of pulses. Occasionally 
the are sown by a plough with a single tube and hopper 
attached. The guntaka^ or weeding-plough \ consists of a beam, 
fitted with from 4 to 6 iron teeth, each tooth about 2" wide, with 
about 1" between them. The beam is drawn like a plough by 
bullocks over the ground, the teeth pointing somewhat forwards, 
and not straight down like a rake. This operation leaves the 
ground perfectly clean, except where the drills have deposited the 
seed. For hand-weeding the Hosur ryots use, not the /calai-kottu of 
the Talaghat, but an instrument called dokadv^jpara (Kan, ^oremre^ 
or Hind. = kurpa)^ something like a narrow shoe-last in shape, 
shod with a broad flat piece of iron at the toe, and pierced with a 
slit at the instep to admit the fingers into a sorb of hilt. The 
instrument thus grasped is exactly at the proper angle to the 
ground, and the weeders, holding this in the right hand, work 
down between the drills, loosening the roots with the dokadu- 
para, and pulling up the weeds with the loft hand. B&laghat far- 
mers also use mallets (Tam. kottdppuli^ Tel. kodatalu) for breaking 
sods by hand, and to make the ground even ; a hurdle {etta)^ with 
its underside covered with thorns and twigs, is sometimes drawn 
over the fields. 

In the Baramahal- the implements used are mostly of the Tala- 
ghat type, but the palaki^ gorru^ guntaka and ddhadv^pdra are by 
no means unknown. 

In the Talaghat and Baramahal the favourite mode of manur- 
ing land, both wet and dry, is to pen cattle or sheep on it. Q-reen 
manures, of several kinds (see p. 256), are used for wet lands. 
One of the most valuable of green manures is indigo, hut its use 
is confined to Attilr Taluk. In the Balaghat the penning of cattle 
and sheep is comparatively rare, the ryots preferring to nse their 
cowdung in the form of hrattiB as fuel. Their household and farm- 
yard refuse, street sweepings, ashes, etc., they store in pits just 
outside the village. These pits are about 8' or 10' square and 6' 
deep, and there are generally a couple of rows of them. Each 
household has its own pit, and no ryot dare pilfer from another’s 
pit. The pit system has its own advantages, for the manure is 
protected from sun and wind, and its fertilising properties are 
improved by the retention of moisture. Tank-bed silt is used 


^ Also called guntiha or guntuva^ and in Kanarose, Tcimte, 
0 
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throTighont the District to improve the soil of both dry and wet 
fields, and in some localities pig-dung, purchased from Oddas, is 
highly valued. 

The ryot has to protect his crops against the depredations of 
beasts and birds, and also against the Evil Eye. On the hills, and 
in the neighbourhood of forest reserves, fields are frequently fen- 
ced with therns and oat scrub, but fencing is usually dispensed 
with elsewhere. Wild pigs are most destructive of ragi, kambu, 
and samai, but it is said they will not touch horse-gram or gingelly ; 
hence, for fields subject to their inroads, the latter crops are pre- 
ferred. Birds are soared by clappers, and on the hills it is the 
practice to suspend to a long pole a bell or inverted kerosine oil 
tin, with a slip of wood inside it attached to a winnow in sneh a 
way that it rattles with every pufic of wind. A similar purpose is 
served by tying to a tall pole a dead crow, a strip of blanket or 
cloth, or a dried plantain leaf, which flaps in the breeze. Through- 
out the District large priapic figures of straw or rags, with out- 
stretched arms, and an inverted chatty for a head, are to be seen 
in the fields, their function being apparently, partly to scare birds, 
partly to avert the Evil Eye, and partly, as in ancient Greece 
and Eome, to induce productivity. The Evil Eye is also averted 
from the crop by decorating all conspicuous rooks and boulders 
with white discs, or grotesque white figures, or whitewashing them 
altogether. Whitewashed chatties, with or without black spots, or 
palmyra leaves stuck in the ground points uppermost, arc equally 
efficient, and occasionally the skull of an ox on top of a post serves 
the same purpose. In short, judging from the precautions taken, 
the Evil Bye. is the wornt danger the ryot has to contend with. 

The processes of threshing are similar to those of adjoining 
districts. Paddy, and other grain which is readily detached from 
the stalk, is first of all tied into small bundles and beaten by hand 
(kai-adt) on the threshing floor. It is then thrown loosely into 
heaps and beaten with sticks {kol^adi). This process is often 
applied to pulses, gingelly and other pod-seeds. The most 
thorough mode of threshing, however, is to tread it out with oxen, 
and this method is applied to almost all grains, especially to those 
which, like ragi and kambu, are difficult to extract. 

The Talaghat ryots store their grain in little cylindrical 
granaries with a conical roof. These are built on stones, across 
which beams are laid. Above the beams are thorns, then kambu 
stalks, then mud plaster. The roof is thatched with kambu stalks, 
or sometimes with palmyra leaves. The walls are of dhall stalks, 
plastered inside with mud. The granaries are sometimes divided 
inside into four compartments by mud partitions, which cross at 
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right angles. Access to the interior is obtained by an opening in CHAP, IV. 
the conical roof. Similar structures arc uaod in the Baramahal. In 

the Balaghat grain is often stored in gigantic jars of oarthonware ’ 

(iombai). A distinctive feature of the Balaghat and the Northern 
and Western Baramahal are the ragi pits (patt/rams)^ whioh are 
excavated in the rubbly subsoil, seemingly impervious to damp ; 
they usually have a small manhole on top, are some 8' or 10' 
deep, and at the bottom average 18' wide, the bottom being flat and 
the walls and top forming a dome. Eagi so stored will remain 
for many years without spoiling, but it is dangerous to enter a pit 
till it has been properly ventilated on aooonnt of the carbon 
dioxide whioh is apt to aooumulate within. These pits are less 
used than formerly, partly owing to so many villages being depo- 
pulated, and partly owing to the facilities created by railways and 
roads for disposing of the surplus produce of a good harvest- 

Cultivation on the hills differs hut little from that of tlie Hill Onlti- 
plaLns, so far as dry crops arc concerned. The Malaiyalis of the 
Shevaroys are extremely slovenly in their methods ; they are 
in fact demoralised by the good w^ages offered in coffee estates, 
and they often leave their own fields fallow, and work on the 
estates instead. Elsewhere, and especially on the Kolli-malais, 
cultivation is scrupulously clean, and on the best lands finer crops 
are grown than can be seen anywhere on the plains. The fields 
have to bo carefully terraced, and the cost of terracing is expressed 
in terms of grain. A sharp distinction is recognised between 
ulavu^kdduy or land which can be ploughed, and kottu-lcddu,^ or land 
whioh can only be cultivated with a hoe. ^ 

Wot oiiltivation is to be found only on tlie Kolli-malais, (.2) Wet. 
where some 600 odd acres are classed as wet. Some of this 
nanjai is situated at a very high level, and depends for its 
moisture on the water which oozes Irom the hillside ; some lies in 
the hollows of the valleys, where the drainage from the higher 
levels forms a water-logged morass ; and occasionally, at still 
lower levels, where the drainage water emerges from the quagmire 
and outs its way through firmer soil, the streamlets are dammed, 
and little channels are dug to conduct the water to strips of 
stream-side paddy-flats. The high-level nanjai is fairly firm, and 
most of it can be ploughed. The swampy low-level paddy- 
flats are often full of boggy pits in which the cultivator sinks up 
to his armpits or even to his nook ; ploughing is impossible, and, in 
order to transplant seedlings, the labourer must sit on a plank. 

Two crops are sometimes grown on lands that can bo ploughed, but 
the low-level is more retentive of moisture, and single crop 
in these fields yields more than a double crop at higher levels. 
o-I 
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CHAP. IV. 
Onnar Chops. 

I. IBRIGAIED. 
Paddy. 


The area under paddy cultivation in Fasli 1320 was a little 
over 180,000 acres, of which about 102,000 lay in the Tala- 
ghat, and nearly 63,000 in the Baramahal. Salem had the largest 
area, with over 43,000 aores. Atttlr came next with nearly 
30,000. Then followed in order, Dharmapuri (26,000), Krishna- 
giri (23,000), Timohengdda (21,000), Hosilr (15,500), tTttan- 
karai (13,400), and Omaliir (8,000 odd). 

The methods of paddy cultivation in Salem District do not 
differ materially from those of the districts ^ adjoining. There is a 
similar bewildering list of different varieties, a similar general 
classification into long-crop and short-crop paddies, and similar 
puzzling diversities of method and of seed-time and harvest in 
different localities. Theoretically’^ there are three seasons for culti- 
vation. — (1) Right Season, also called MIdvadi : — Vaiyasi, Ani and 
half of Adi (from the middle of May to the end of July) ; (2) 
Middle Season : the latter half of Adi with Avani and Purattasi, 
(from the beginning of August to the end of the first half of 
October) ; (3) “ Hot Weather^’ : Kartigai, Margali and Tai, (from 
the middle of November to the middle of February), the harvest 
being in the dry season. The month of Arpisi (October-Novem- 
ber) is expressly excluded, and paddy cultivation in that month 
is proverbially unlucky. Again, paddy may be raised (1) entirely 
by irrigation (‘‘wet’’ method or settu-kdl)^ (2) partly by 
irrigation and partly without it (^‘ mixed ” method OTpuzhudi^kdl), 
and (3) entirely as a dry crop. Again, paddy is sometimes sown 
broadcast, and sometimes transplanted ; sometimes the seeds are 
sown dry and sometimes they are wetted firsb. 

Long-crop paddy is ordinarily called sambd^ and matures in 
from 5 to 8 months ; short-crop paddies are classed as kdr 
(four months) and kumvoui or kuru (three months). Usually the 
kdr or kuruvai crop is the earlier crop, being cultivated in Chittrai 
or Vaiyasi (April to June) ; and the samba crop is planted from Ani 
to Avani (June to September)®. In the Talaghab, hot- weather kdr 

^ See TrioThmopoly DUtrict Gazetteer (1907), pp. 182-6, Sovifh, Arcot District 
Gazetteer (IQOe), Mysore Gazetteer (1897),. Vol. I, pp. 131-144, lirortA 

Arcot District Manual (1896), Vol. I, pp. 260—2, Ooimhatore Dish'ict Manual 
(1887), pp. 214-6. 

*, Muoli of wliat follows is taken from a treatise on Paddy Onltivation in the 
District by Mr. 0. Venkataohariar of KadattUr. 

® In Salem and OmalUr a "kdr crop is sown in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi (April to 
June), and karrested in A-vani (Augusfc-September), the second crop {somM) is 
sown in Avani or Purattasi (Septomher- October) and harvested in Margali or Tai 
(Deoember-Fekraary). In Attttr the seasons are different, a first crop, either 

or aada-soMita is sown in Adi (Jnly-Angust), and harvested in Margali (De- 
oemker-Jannary), and a second or Tcuruvai) is sown in Tai (January-Febru- 
ary), and harvested in Vaiyasi (May-June), this of coarse being possible only in 
cases where irrigation is supplemented by wells. 
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is known as Mdsi-kdr^ and in the northern Baramahal the Tear crops OHAP. iv. 
are distinguished as mukkdr and pikkdr (fore-fcar and after-Ziar), Ohi ej Cr ops 
the latter being, like the Mdsi-kdr, sown in Margali. Kuruvai 
crops are sown about a month earlier than kdr crops, and mature 
rather more rapidly.^ Only under exceptionally favourable condi- 
tions, such as exist under some of the best indgation sources of 
Attur, Tiruohongddu and Salem, and under the Pennaiyar^ can two 
crops of paddy be raised in one season.® 

Various kinds of dry ’’ paddy, under the general name of 
puzhudi-nely grown, to a limited extent in all* the taluks. On 
the Shevaroys it is sown in Ohittrai and matures in 4 months, in 
Atttlr it is sown (usually in saline soils) in Adi (July- August), and 
requires 8 months ; in the BaramahSLl it is sown in V aiyasi or 
Ani (May-July), and harvested in Margali or Tai (Deoember- 
Pebruary). In JBLosur there are two varieties. (1) Pedda^lairu- 
vadlUi a 6 or 7 months’ crop, is sown on black sandy soil so 
situated that it retains moisture for some months after the rains 
have ceasod. It is also sown in wet lands in June, when there is no 
water in the tanks, and is irrigated when the crop is 3 months old. 

(2) Nalla-vadlu, or “ black paddy,” is purely rain-fed and does not 
depend on subsoil moisture. It is also a 6 months’ crops and is 
sown like PaiTMirvadhi in April or May. Both varieties are sown 
broadcast, and are weeded 2 months after sowing, the weeding 
being repeated once or twice, at inter tuIs of a month. The rice of 
both kinds, when cooked, is of a reddish colour, and is much 
esteemed by Brahmans ; and both kinds are much in demand for 
the manufacture of awl (pounded rice) in Dharmapuri and Krish- 
nagiri. 

Wheat {Triticum satimm—godmnat) wjis cultivated in the time Wheat, 
of Bead in small quantities on the “ Tingrecotta Hills ” (Oliitteris), 
and the exclusive privilege of buying up and selling the crop was 
farmed out by Government. At present it is a crop of very little 
importance, only about 300 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, being 
cultivated, as a dry crop on the Shevaroys, and under well- irriga- 
tion on the plains. 

Sugar-cane (iSaeycAarww (#marujw) is a crop of small impor- Sagar^oane. 
tance, the area totalling about 2,300 acres, scattered thx'oughout 
the District. It favours black clays and black loams, and, as it 


1 ArwoatMfn (Sixtieth) so called because it matures within 60 days 

of trauaplanting. 

* Also round Penniigai-am, where cwo, and sometimes three, crops of jnton 
aamU are somotimes raised in a season, each orop being four months on the 
ground. The first crop is sown in Vaiyasi or Ani and the second in Kaitigai or 
Margali. 
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CHAP. 17. 
Chief Chops. 

Coco-nutiB. 


Areoa.nut. 


exhausts the soil, two crops should not be raised on the same ground 
in oonseoutive years. 

Ooco-nut Palms {Cocob nucifera) are estimated to cover nearly 
9,000 acres, of which about 3,700 are in the Baramahal, and about 
the same area in the TalaghS.fc. Krisbnagiri Taluk stands first with 
over 2,500 acres, Omalur next with 1,700 acres, and Hosur third 
with 1,400 acres. Local varieties reported are senna-pattiram, 
sevvennlr^ aewalanlr^ kevuli-pattirani^^ but the kind almost univer- 
sally cultivated is the common green variety. 

Areoa-nut, (Areca catechu = Tamil pdkhu or kamugu^ Telugu, 
vakka or pokd)^ covers about 2,200 acres, of which about 1,000 are 
in Hosiir Taluk, (chiefly in Denkani-k6ta and Tali Pirkas), and 
nearly 900 in Attiir. Though the area under cultivation is insig- 
nificant, the crop is most lucrative. Areoa-nut requires a perennial 
water-supply, and is not usually manured, but in Attiir Taluk 
castor-oil pundk and pig-dung are sometimes applied, the quantity 
being one measure per tree in the 4th and 6th years, and one or 
two vallams ® after the fifth year. Sometimes the seeds are sown in 
nurseries, (located iu a betel-garden, for preference), and planted 
out after three, or, iu Attiir, six, months. Sometimes transplanting 
is dispensed with, and the seeds are sown on the site selected for 
the garden. In the north the plants should be about 6 feet apart, 
or about 1,000 per acre ; in Attiir 8 feet apart or from 600 to 650 
plants per acre. In Attnr sowing takes place in Arpisi or 
K^Srtigai (Ootober-Peoember), in the north during or after the 
Makha rains (August). It is customary to grow areca-nut on 
land previously cultivated with betel- vine or paddy, but it may 
also be grown on virgin soil, provided that plantains are planted 
a year beforehand to ensure shade. When a betel-garden is 
selected as a site for an areoa-nut tope, the latter is sown about 2 
years before the betel- vine is ^ expected to die out, and the vines 
are afterwards replaced by plantains. A few fruit trees (orange, 
lime, guava, jack, etc.,) are often planted in the garden, which is 
protected from the wind by a fringe of coco-nut palms. Before 
sowing areca-nnt, the ground is loosened to a depth of 18", and 
the clods are broken with a short olub. If the soil is very heavy, 
(and areoa-nnt prefers clayey soils), the land is subjeoted to a 
preliminary ploughing. It is then flooded, and the seeds aro sown 
in the damp earth. In Hosur Taluk it is believed that the 
Goddess Gauramma takes np her abode in areca-topes, and she 


^ A small variety used specially for pUjd. 
valley. 

* Oae measure =132 tolas. 


It is grown in the Sw6ta-nadi 


® One vallam = 204 tolas. 
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must "be propitiated by tbe saorifico of a sheep or goat before the OHAP. TV. 
crop is harvested. Chi ef Cr ops. 

The area under betel-vine {Piper betle) is a little over 1,100 Betel-vine, 
aoros, of which nearly 400 acres lie in HosUr Taluk, and most of 
the rest in Dharmapuri, Krishnagiri and Salem. In the early days 
of British rule the right to oultivato betel was licensed and farmed 
out by Government. 

The two chief varieties of betel are distinguished as (1) white 
{vellai-hoili) and (2) black {harmi-hodi). The former is commonest 
in the BaramahaJ, the latter in the Balaghat. Other varieties are 
(3) kalpura or kalpura^kodi, (said to be a variety of •oellai-kodi)^ (4) 
joligai (an inferior variety), and (5) pamla-kodi. Velhi-kodi is 
also known in Dharmapuri as mkharai-kodi. 

Betel is grown on clayey soil on whioh paddy has been 
previously raised ; land previously cultivated wi& sugar-cane or 
plantains should be avoided. The presence of lime in the soil is 
considered favourable to growth. 

The area covered by plantains totals about 1,800 acres, piantoiiie. 
of which more than half lie in Hosur (540) and Omal-Qr (437). 

The varieties most commonly grown in the Talaghat are (1) rastdli^ 
a rather insipid fruit, soino 4" to 4 in length ; (2) navaram^ some- 
tiruoa dosorihed as a variety of rastdli ; (3) monthan, a big thiok 
fruit as much as 7" long and 3" thiok, and (4) mmba-vdlai, said 
to be a variety of monthan^ but sweeter and more wholesome. Less 
common arc (5) pachai-ndd/m^ in size inteimediate between rastdli 
and monthan and groou when ripe ; (6) utiram^ similar in size to 
paohai^nddam, but red wheu ripe ; (7) mada-vdlai^ also called 
about the same size as pachai-nddam ; (8) pu~vdlai or s^ganiham^ 
a cheap vari(dy, about the samo length as wfaZi,but more slonder ; 

(9) nandu-kalai^ a smaller fruit about 3-|" in length; (10) nandan 
(rare) ; (11) nilangam (rare). 

The following varieties are reported from Hosur Taluk : — (1) 
ydhki (Kan.), sugautham (Tol.), but apparently not tbo samo as the 
suganthmn of the Talaghat : it is described as a small slender 
fruit, light oolourccl and of good flavour, with from 80 to 120 
plantains to a bunch ; (2) pxMu^ a short thiok fruit, light 

coloured or yellow aeoording to soil ; valued for flavour, and also 
for medioinal purposes, ospeoially for internal fever ; bearing about 
80 to 130 plantains to the bunch ; (3) yabba (Tol.), yclai (Kan.), 
kdy (Tam,), a largo green fruit of good flavour, with about 40 to 
80 plantains to a bunch ; (4) chandra^ the sevvdlai of the Tamils, 
a largo red fruit of dolioate flavour yielding once in 3 years ; it 
bears from 60 to 120 plantains to the bunoh ; rare ; (5) rdjd^ a largo 
yellow fruit of excellent flavour ; 50 to 100 plantains to the 
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biinoli ; rare ; (6) raBa^ similar" to sugantham and vaJued as medieine ; 
very rare ; (7) nallarati (Tel.)? the haru-vdlai of the Tamils, a 
very small fruit, slightly aoid in taste and of dark colour ; bears 
from 200 to 400 plantains to the bunch ; called also thoranti from 
the thickness of its stem ; (8) buiu fEan.), ludadliuarati (Tel.), an 
insipid fruit, grown chiefly for its leaves ; bears 20 to 50 plantains 
to the bunch; (9) madhurmigi^ (said to be the same as the Tamil 
monthan)^ a large fruit of indifferent flavour, used as a vegetable ; 
bears from 50 to 100 plantains to a bunch ; (10) y^uga (Tel.), 
giibbarati (Kan.), ydnai (Tam.), Anglice “elephant”, so-called 
from a fancied resemblance which its bunches bear to an olephant^s 
trunk ; grows to a height of about 3' only, the bunches, which carry 
from 100 to 200 plantains each, touching the ground ; fruit small 
and of indifferent flavour. 

Plantains are usually planted in Tai, Adi, or Ohittrai, and the 
crop is gathered from 12 to 18 months after planting. The 
plants are allowed to continue for three years, after which a change 
to another crop is desirable. 

MSchSri Firka is noted for its rain-fed plantain cultivation. 
The varieties so cultivated are monthan^ namram^ nandam and 
mlangam. The site selected is usually the gently sloping flank of 
some low plateau ; the slope is crossed by strong artificial ridges 
of stone and mud, which temporarily obstruct such rain-water as 
may run off the higher ground. There is no particular month 
for beginning this cultivation. The land is ploughed 8 or 10 times 
after a shower, and pits are dug 6' to 8' apart, and V or 1^' deep, 
so that the entire root may he embedded flush with the surface. 
A heavy rain is then awaited, and after it the roots are planted 
and covered np with earth and manure. About 400 plants are set 
in an acre. The first crop is harvested after the lapse of a year, 
and the plants are allowed to continue for three years, sometimes 
for more. Side shoots are lopped every three or four months. 

The rocky slopes west of Pail-N&d on the Eolli-malais are 
full of moisture from natural springs, and advantage is taken of 
the fact to cultivate plantains, mostly the common ra8tdh\ on the 
cliff side ; the Eolli-malais are also noted for choicer varieties, in 
partioulaa? the "karu-vdlaiy or black plantain, which realises as 
much as Es. 2 per hnnch, and the big red pattu-vahi. 

Plantains are an important item in Indian economy ; the fruit, 
when ripe, is a wholesome item of diet ; unripe plantains are 
boiled and eaten as vegetables. The succulent stem is also boiled 
and eaten by Brahmans, who consider it as a potent digestive^ ; the 

^ So potent that it will digest stone, and is therefore a valnable prophylactic 
against stone in the bladder and kindred troubles. 
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leaf and “bark’’ aroused by the higher castes as food-plates; 
it is only the fibre that has not yet been exploited in Salem 
District. 

Ragi, {EleuBine coracam = Tamil hefoar or driyam)^ covers an 
area of nearly 384,000 acres, of which 136,700 are in the Bara- 
mahal, 99,700 in Hosnr, and 97,600 in the Talaghat Taluks. 

The principal varieties recognised in Hosnr Talnk, where ragi 
cultivation is a fine art, are (1) gidda~rdgi and (2) dodda (pedda or 
periya) rdgi, the former a dwarf plant characterised by short 
thick spikes, the latter a taller variety with long thick spikes ; 
gidda-rdgi takes about 4 months to mature, dodda-rdgi from 4^ 
to 5 months. Each of these classes is divided into numerous 
sub-varieties, e.g., tella or bili-gidda-rdgi^ a short “ white ” variety ; 
AflfiMrM-(Telugu pmaru) giddorragt or haearu-Jeambi (yellow or 
green stalked) ; nalla-gidda-vdgi, a short black variety ; teUa^dodda- 
rdgz\ a tall white kind, etc. Jen-^mutiu-rdgi is a sub- variety 
of dodda^agi with rather elongated and compact spikes. Majjzge- 
rdgi is a yellowish variety of the gidda-ragi type. Kcuddi-rdgi 
is distinct from either dodda-^dgi or giddorrdgi^ the spikes being 
long, but thinner than those of dodda-rdgz\ It has two sub- 
varieties, (a) kappu-haddi»rdgz (black), and (6) bzlz-Jcaddi-ragi 
(white). Measure for measure, haddi-rdgi ^ is heavier than that of 
any other variety of ragi except jen-mutiu^ the grain being small 
and dense, while the grain of ordinary ragi is large and less com- 
pact. Chemma-rdgz is a term used for grain which has been 
moistened by the percolation of water into storage pits. In the 
Talaghat ragi is roughly classed as Mtiu-driyam and iuval-dyriam^ 
the former a dry crop and the latter grown under irrigation. 
“ Dry ” ragi in the south is usually of the short or gidda-rdgi 
type, though periya-rdgi is also grown. 

In HosfLr the ragi fields are ploughed three or four times during 
the rains of May and June. The first ploughing is usually done 
with a new plough, and pujd is made over the bulls and the imple- 
ments of husbandry to be employed. After the third or fourth 
ploughing the land is well manured, and the manure is then 
ploughed in. The manure used is sheep or cattle-dung, farmyard 
and household refuse, and the silt from tank-beds. Fifty cartloads 
of manure are sometimes applied to one acre of land. Then the soil 
is thoroughly pulverised with .a harrow {palaki). Sowing usually 
takes place from the middle of July to the end of August. Seed 
is sown broadcast, or by the drill-plough {gomi), it germinates in 
three days, and in fifteen days the field is green. Fifteen days 
after sowing the fields are hoed over with the weeding-plough 
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OHAP. IV. (guniaka)^ and hoeing is repeated a week or so later. One month 
OfliKP Oaops. after the second hoeing the fields are thoroughly weeded hy hand 
with the dokadu-pa^a. A shower one month after sowing, two or 
three showers in the second month, when the stem and leaves are 
forming, and a good rain in the third month to assist the formation 
of the seed spikes, snflioQ to secure a good crop. In the southern 
taluks the procedure is very similar, but the paldki^ gom^ gmtaka 
and dokadu-pdra are not used, and the fields are manured hy pen- 
ning cattle and sheep on them, and shifting the pens from place to 
place, till the whole field is saturated, a process that sometimes 
continues for six months, from Tai to Vaiyasi (January to June). 
In Salem and Omalur Taluks ragi is usually transplanted, an 
expedient exceedingly rare in dry cultivation ; the seedlings are 
taken from the seed-hed 3 or 4 weeks after sowing, and are 
planted 9" apart. The ground is hoed about one month after 
transplanting, (or after sowing, if transplanting is not resorted 
to), and weeded once or twice in the second month. Throughout 
the District Adi (July-August) is the chief mouth for sowing, 
and transplanting takes place after the Makha rains of Avani. 

The crop is cut in November and December, or even lator, 
from four to five months after sowing. It is usual, before harvest, 
to sacrifice a fowl or goat, to mingle its blood with boiled rice, and 
scatter the mixture over the fields. Sometimes the first handful 
reaped is sprinkled with milk or ghee. In Hosur the stalks are 
out close to the ground, and left in situ for four or five days to dry 
in the sun. They are then tied into small bundles, stacked for a 
month or two, and then spread over the threshing-floor, and when 
the stalks are thoroughly dried, the whole is trodden hy cattle. 
The straw is then removed, and the grain is thoroughly winnowed. 
In the TalaghSlt it is often the practice to out the heads only, to 
dry them two or three days in the sun, and then store thorn in 
heaps or in a closed room. The interval between reaping and 
threshing is rather shorter than in Hosur (from 15 to 30 days). 
The stalks are out a week or ten days after the heads. On the 
Kolli-malais the stalks are not out at all, hut are burnt as they 
stand. Bagi straw is a very important cattle fodder. 

In Hostlr a kind of flour known as vada^rdgt is prepared by 
first soaking the grain in water for a night, and then spreading it 
out to dry ; by this process the grain, when ground, can bo easily 
freed from husk, and is whiter in colour than ordinary ragi flour. 

Tuval-ragi^ is the name given throughout the District for those 
varieties of ragi which are grown under well-irrigation. Tuval- 
Tdgi is sown in seed-beds, and transplanted about 20 or 30 days after 


^ Also called natta~riig%, and, in Attar, py/vadam-^kSvaru, 
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sowing, the seedlings being set from 4" to 9" apart. It is irrigated 
once or twice a week, according to soil and season, and is reaped 
within two or three months after transplanting. Being independ- 
ent of rain, Tuval-ragi can be cultivated at all seasons of the year. 

Kambu {Pennmtum ty’phoidmm^ Hind, hdjrd) exceeds even ragi 
in importance as a food-grain, being cultivated to the extent of 
nearly 384,000 acres, of which over 257,000 are in the Talaghat 
and about 115,000 in the Baramahal ; the area in Tiruchengodu 
Taluk is over 162,000 acres. It is particularly a favourite grain 
with Kaikolar weavers, who use it not only as a food, but also for 
making 'kmji as size for weaving. On dry lands kambu is grown 
as a first crop, being sown with the rains of Vaiyasi (May- June), 
and harvested in about four months in Purattasi (September- 
October). Some varieties, however, have different seasons. Irri- 
gated kambu is a speciality of the Talaghat, where, on good soil 
and in a favourable season, it can bo harvested in ninety days. 
In Attur Taluk kambu is harvested on wet lands any time 
between August and February. 

The chief varieties are : — 

(1) Perm-liambu \ sown in Ohittraior Vaiyasi (April-0 une) 
and harvested from Adi-Purattasi (July-October). In Omaltir 
perun-kambu is sometimes sown in Purattksi or Arpisi (September- 
November), and harvested in Margali or Tai (Deoember-Pebruary) ; 

(2) KuUan-kambUy or arisi'-kambu, which matures more 
rapidly than other varieties, (3 to 3|- months), sown in Ohittrai 
(April- May) and harvested in Adi (July- August) ; 

(3) J£dsi-kambu or perun^kdsi-kambu (Ani to Purattasi^ ; 

(4) Eoynmed or kay^u-kattan-kafnbuy sown in PurattSlsi 
(September -October) and harvested in Margali (December- Janu- 
ary). Sown sometimes in a seed-bed and transplanted after thirty 
days or so. 

Other less common varieties are kottu-kanibyiy puiMudi-katnbu^ 
and sondehalam-kambu, 

Kambu flourishes on red loams and sands. The ground is 
ploughed throe or four times before sowing. The manure used is 
the dung of oattle and sheep, and on bettor soils animals are 
penned before ploughing hogina. Tho fields are usually ploughed 
a month or so after sowing, to prevent the grain from growing too 
thickly. Kambu is supposed to exhaust tho soil, and should not 
be grown more frequently than in alternate years on the same 
field. It is often sown on land previously cultivated with ragi ; 
horse-gram and black -gram succeed it. It is sown mixed with 
nari-payir, or between rows of dhall, avarai or castor. In OmalUr 
Taluk, when irrigated, it is followed by cholam. In Attur Taluk 
kambu and indigo are put down as a mixed crop on wet lands in May 
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CHAP. IV. or June, the tambu being harvested in August or September, and 

Ohiee Ob-ops. the indigo in October and November. When harvested, the heads 
onlj are out off, the stalks being left standing. In Salem and 
Tiruchengodu kambn is reaped twice ; after the heads which first 
mature have been removed, secondary heads mature, and are cut 
15, 20 or 30 days later. After harvest the stalks are carefully 
tied into stacks, to prevent rotting in the rains. Kambu stalks 
are the most valued thatching material in use in the District. 
Superstition forbids that the heads, when out, should be allowed 
to lie pointing towards the north. The beads are thrashed by 
driving bullocks over them as soon after reaping as the weather 
permits ; if the weather is dry enough the heads may be thrashed 
on the very day of harvest. The grain is soaked with water 
before it is husked. The flour is prepared either as a thin gruel 
with butter-milk or water, or as a thick porridge with dhall, 
avarai or brinjal. 

Cholain, Oholam {8o7^ghum mlgare = Telngu Jonnalu and Hindustani 

Jucir) is cultivated on over 96,000 acres, of which moro than 
73,000 are in the Talaghat (Salem 28,600, Tiruchengodu 20,000, 
Att-Qr 17,400), and only 20,000 in the Baramahal ("Crttankarai, 
11,200). It is both a “ dry^^ and a wet’^ crop, and its seed- 
time and harvest and the methods of its cultivation vary so greatly, 
that a synoptic treatment of the subject is hardly possible. 
Eoughly speaking, cholam in one form or another is being sown 
and harvested all the year round in various parts of the District. 
The chief varieties grown as food-grains are popularly distin- 
guished as red cholam and white chOlam. In Omalur and Att-Qr 
these are sown as a second crop on irrigable land in Margali 
(December- January), on fields previously cultivated with kambu, 
pani-varagu, etc., and reaped four months later in Oliittrai 
(April-May). It should be irrigated once in from 4 to 7 days. 
In Tiruchengodu, Panguni (March- April), VaiyS^si (May- June) 
and Arpisi (October-November) are said to be the months for 
sowing, in Salem, Purattasi (September-October). Black cholam 
(kaTun^cholaTn) and TcaJclcay or tdlai^'inrichan^^cholcbm are invariably 
rain-fed, and are grown for fodder rather than for grain. 

The Mki-cholam (also called black or kari-chohm) of HosQr 
Taluk is likewise grown for fodder ; it is usually planted along 
with mustard, wild gingelly, avarai,.eto., in rows in rdgi fields ; 
it is said to differ from the Jeakkay cholam of the Talaghat. 
Makka-cholam is not oholam at all, but maize (Zea mays), a crop 
of small importance in the District, covering less than 400 acres. 
When ripe for harvest, oholam is cut close to the ground, and 
the grain is trodden out by bullocks from 3 to 8 days after cutting ; 
it is then dried in the sun for 2 or 3 days and stored in granaries*. 
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When required for use, the grain is moistened by sprinkling water 
over it, and then pounded in a pestle and mortar. The stalks and 
husks are used for fodder. 

Minor cereals, of which the chief are (1) samai, (2) varagu, 
(3) tenai, are items of no mean importance in the agricultural 
economy of the District. Though the yield per acre is small, and 
the grain is not nutritious, the cost of cultivation is trivial, the 
growth rapid and the crop hardy. Hence a large area of poor 
soils can be cultivated with samai and varagu, which otherwise 
would be left waste ; the ryot stands to lose very little in cost 
of seed and labour, and he may, if the season is favourable, realise 
a crop of grain and straw that will suffice for a year’s domestic 
requirements, and enable him to dispose of his more valuable 
products for ready cash. 

The most important pulse is horse-gram (= Tamil ‘kollu-= 
Hindustani ; BoUcIiob biflorua). In the Talaghat it covers 
over 96,000 acres, in the Baramahal 106,000, in the BalaghSlt a 
little over 20,000. Bather desert your wife,” runs the proverb, 
®‘than fail to sow gram on waste land.” Its power of maturing 
with very little rain, and, after it has got a fair start, of subsist- 
ing almost solely on the dews of January, render it invaluable as 
a second crop. It flourishes on relatively poor soils ; on richer 
soils, or under heavy rains, it runs to leaf and the flowers are few. 
It is usually put down in September or October, as soon as kambu, 
samai, or gingelly is harvested, the ground being ploughed and 
the seed sown broadcast ; manure is not necessary. A light 
shower is enough to cause the seed to germinate, and a few more 
showers are required when the leaves are forming ; dew does the 
rest. The harvest is in January or February, or even March, 
about four months after sowing. The plants, when mature, are 
pulled up by the roots, and dried for ten days or so, and are then 
trodden by cattle. The loaves and pods are valued as fodder. 
Horse-gram is eaten by the poorer ryots of the Baramahal, 
especially when there is a shortage in the ordinary food grains. 

Dhall or red-gram {Cqfanus m6^^cus = Tamil tmarai) comes 
next to horse-gram in importance. It covers an area of nearly 

19.000 acres, of which nearly 10,000 are in the Talaghat, over 

8.000 in the Baramahal, and about 1,000 in the Balaghat. 
Krishnagiri is the chief dhall-growing taluk, with a total of 
nearly 6,000 acres. Dhall is usually grown in rows 4' apart 
in the ragi fields of the Baramahal and Talaghat ; io the Balaghat 
it is sometimes associated with gingelly (p. 207). It is a seven- 
month crop, sown in Ani (June- July), and harvested in Tai 
(January-Eehruary). It is a kist-paying product ; after reaping 
it is stored in the pod, and broken and sold in instalments as the 
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OHAP. IV. market suits. The stalks are used in Salem Taluk for the 
Okie? Obops. constniotion of small rat-proof granaries. 

Avarai Moohai or avarai {Doltchos lahlab) is one of the most valued 

catch crops of the Hostir ragi fields, and is sown in rows, some- 
times with castor and mustard ; its leaves are said to fertilise the 
soil. It also thrives on the Shevaroys and Kolli-malais. It is 
sown in July or August along with ragi, the seeds being dibbled 
in; one month after the sowing, the soil is hoed over, and one 
month after hoeing it is weeded. Avarai is a six months’ crop; 
its growth does not interfere with the growth of the ragi, but 
after the ragi is harvested, it begins to spread like a jungle oreeper- 
The blossoms and pods mature with the heavy dews of December 
and January, but the pods are not harvested while green ; when 
the pods are thoroughly dried, i.e., by the end of January or early 
February, the creepers are out and stored for a few days, after 
which the stalks are beaten to separate the pods ; the pods are 
then dried separately, and trodden by bullocks to extract the beans, 
which are then mixed with ash, fried, split in a stone mill, again 
dried and separated from the husk. The split beans are then 
ready for consumption. Three varieties are grown (1) Pedda-- 
or Erra-Anumxdvb^ (2) Saniga- or Ohinna^Anumuh^ (3) Oanda- 
Sanigah or Tella-Anumulu. 

Other Among the pulses of minor importance may be mentioned 

Pulses. black-gram (a little under 10,000 acres), green-gram (about 9,000 

acres) and Bongal-gram (about 5,000 acres). The cultivation of 
these crops fluctuates, and they appear to be declining in popula- 
rity. The chief taluks for black-gram (Fhaseolus radiatus = 
Tamil ulundu) are tTttaokarai and OmalUr ; for green-gram 
{PhaseoluB fnuugo^Teivail pachai^-pagiru) Krishuagiri and Dhar- 
mapuri ; and for Bengal-gram (Cicer artetinum =-Tamil kadalai) 
OmalUr and Erisliuagiri. The last named is often sown as a catch 
crop on black paddy soils, when the water-supply is insufficient 
for a second crop. It is sometimes mixed with onions and 
coriander. Blaok-gram and green-gram are often sown in rows 
{sals) between other crops, hut Bengal-gram never. 

Gingelly, (ellu --Sesamim indieum), is a most important crop in 
Dliarmapuri Taluk, where it covers about 80,000 acres ; in 
Krishnagiri it covers over 13,000 acres; in Uttankarai a little over 
4>000, while in tlie whole of the Talaghat taluks the area does not 
reach 9,000, out of a district total of over 40,000 acres. 

Two varieties of gingelly are grown (1) Per^ellu {qt periya^ 
ellu) and (2) Kur-ellu. 

(1) Per-ellu, the less common and inferior variety, is grown 
chiefly in the southern taluks, and is always a dry crop. In 
Omalur Taluk it is sown in Panguni (March- April) and harvested 
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in Adi (July- August).^ In Attur, Salem and tJttankarai it is 
sown in Pnrattasi (Beptember-October), and out in Margali or 
Tai (December to February), 90 days after sowing. 

(2) Kv/r-elh, is grown on both dry and irrigated lands. 
In Dharmapuri and IJttantarai the seed is usually sown as a dry 
crop in black loam in Panguni or Ohittrai (March to May), as soon 
as the soil is moist enough to allow germination. The plants 
attain a fair size within twenty days. The crop is most preca- 
rious, and if the weather does not suit it, the failure is complete. 
A good shower is absolutely necessary as soon as the crop begins 
to flower, but excessive damp is injurious, and any stagnation of 
water is ruinous. The harvest is in Adi or Avani (July to 
September), 90 days after sowing. 

Irrigated kur^ellu is sown in wet lands in January or February, 
after the paddy harvest, and matures in April, May or June, It 
is a favourite catch crop in AttUr, Salem and Krishnagiri. It 
requires watering within twenty days of sowing, and again when 
the plants are in flower. Watering should be done in the 
morning only, and not in the evening, Gringelly is sown broad- 
cast and never transplanted. 

In Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri, at harvest, the gingolly plants 
are pulled up by the roots, but elsewhere they are cut close to the 
ground. After drying in the sun for a week or so, the seeds are 
extracted by beating the plants with sticks, or, in the drier 
Talaghat taluks, the plants are stirred occasionally, and the seed 
pods burst of thomselves. If before threshing a snake is found 
in the heap, the whole stack is burnt, for Hindus believe such an 
omen portends some fatal disaster. Muhammadans are less 
sensitive, and do not hesitate to defy fate by buying or selling 
the crop thus accursed. Pious Hindus sometimes devote the sale- 
proceeds of snake-strickeu giugelly to thoir gods, and ronounoe 
gingelly oultivatiori for two or throe years. The saorifioo of a pig 
is supposed to avert the evil influence. To avoid risks the ryots 
nsnally stack their gingelly in small separate heaps, and put the 
leaves' of eruMu {Calotrojpis yigantea) with it as a prophylactic 
against snakes. 

Very little gingelly is grown in Hosur, its place being taken 
by the yellow-flowored Fej/^Qllu or Huch-^elhi (‘‘ Niger ”= Ouizotia 
ahymnica). Pey-elh is growii as a catch crop with ragi, castor or 
dhall and is invariably sown in farrows. It is hardy, and 


I InOmaltir Taluk Per-ellu, which is the variety usually culfcivated, is 
sometimes, but rarely, sown in Purattasi (September-Ootiober). EOr-ellu, on 
the other hand, is ordinarily sown in Purattasi, and rarely in Panguni (March - 
April). Very little KHr-elhi is, however, sown in the Taluk. 
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OHAP. 17. thrives on poorer soils, red sands, and loams. It is a three months’ 
Chi ef Ch ops, crop, sown in May or June, and reaped in August or September. 

It is cultivated mostly in the Hosur and Kela-mangalam Firkas. 

The oastor-oil plant [Bicinus communis = Tamil ama/nahhu, 
also oahed mutturkoiiai or pearl seed is grown all over the 
District, usually as a hye-orop in fields of ragi or kambu. It is 
especially important in the Talaghat, where it takes precedence of 
dhall and moohai as a kist-bearing crop. The estimated area 
under castor in Fasli 1320 was over 26,000 acres, of which 14,000 
lay in the Talaghat, 9,000 in the Bglramahal and 3,000 in the 
Balaghat. Tiruohengodu is the chief castor-growing taluk, with 
an area of 8,500 acres. Ordinarily it is an eight months^ crop, 
being sown from Ani to Avani (June to September), and harvested 
from Tai to Panguni (January to April), but the period of 
growth varies with locality and season.^ In the rich soils of 
Panoha-palli, Anchetti, and AndSvana-palli, of Denkani-kota 
Division, it grows to a man’s height in a couple of months, and 
when mature, it forms a small tree 12' to 15' high : the crop does 
not require constant rainfall, but a few showers are necessary at 
the time of flowering. The crop is harvested in instalments. 

After picking, the seeds are dried for 1 5 days, and are then 
beaten, sometimes with brickbats. The stalks, which are valued 
for fuel, are often left standing till the following cultivation 
season begins. Two varieties are grown indiscriminately, the 
‘‘bald” and the “hairy”. In Attur Taluk, and elsewhere 
occasionally,* it is an irrigated crop. 

Ground-nut. * ^ The cultivation of ground-nut, (Arachis Jiypo^ 

1310 1.466 gcea = neha-liaialai)^ has shown remarkable progress 

m2 3 815 1320 (1910-11), as 

1318 5,m marginal figures indioato.* Of the total area, 

1314 over 36,000 acres lie in the Talaghat, and not quite 

1315 6,183 6,000 in the BsxamahSil. Salem Taluh stands first, 

1317 80,468 17,000 acres ; Attfir next, with nearly 

1318 39,093 8,000 acres, and Tiruohengodn third, with not 

1319 4i0,879 quite 7,000 acres. Sowing takes place in July or 

1320 42,774 August, and the harvest is iu Decoinhor. 

1 E.g., Salem and Easipuram, 300 days, Apiil or May to February ; Kari- 
patti 240 days (May to January) j Omafiir 180 days (July to Deoembor) ; 
M eoberi 90 days ; HosUr four months. 

» B.g., in Pennagaram Division, where ifc is called tottatt-dmanaTchUf and is 
planted in Adi round betel-gardens. 

® The figures exclude those of Namakkal and Tirnppattdr Taluks. Those from 
Fasli 1310 to 1816 are for Government villages, minor inams and villages under 
the Court of Wards. Those for Fasli 1317 onwards are for the whole District. 
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OHllies (Oapsimm spp.) form a valuable item of garden OHAP. IV. 
produce, and they are grown throughout the District, the estima- Ohibit Orops. 
ted area being well over 7,600 acres, of which about 1,700 lie in oondi- 
Attur. Chillies are sometimes grown as a dry crop, but more mentb, bto. 
usually they are watered by wells. They prefer rather sandy, OHllies. 
ferruginous soils. 

Coriander (Coriandrum satimni = Tam. hottamalli) is a useful Ooriaader, 
bye-crop, covering between 2,000 and 8,000 acres, scattered 
chiefly over the taluks of IJttankarai, Dharmapuri and Attur. 

Coriander prefers black soils, and is often associated . with 
gingelly. It is sown as a late crop, in Arpisi (Ootober-Novem- 
ber), and harvested in Masi (February-Maroh). 

Mustard (JSrasstca juncea = Tamil Jcaduffu), cumin (Ourmnum otlier 
cymimm = Tamil alragam) and fenugreek {Trigonella fcenum-^ Condiments. 

=Tamil vendayam) are often mingled with the mixed 
crops that characterise the punjai cultivation of the District. 

Mustard is perhaps the most important of the three, though its 
cultivation is almost confined to the Hills and to Hosur Taluk. 

Ordinarily it is a three months’ crop, and is therefore among the 
first of the mixed crops to be harvested. The climate of the 
Kolli-ihalais seems peculiarly congenial to the plant, and it is said 
that the mustard grown on the ragi fields there is sufficient to 
defray the whole of the kist. 

The remaining garden crops are of little importance. Onions other Garden 
and garlic cover about 1,000 acres, of which nearly half are in Oi’ops. 

Salem Taluk. “ Vegetables,” including brinjals, sweet potatoes, 
yams and innumerable varieties of pumpkins, cover about 2,000 
acres in all. 

The total area under tobacco is nearly 7,400 acres, of which b. Special 
Att-Qx Taluk contributes about 1,700, Tiruchengodu about 1,500, Pb-oduots. 
Salem about 1,000 : very little is cultivated in the Baramahal, 
except for some 1,400 acres in tJttankarai Taluk. Like betel, the 
right to cultivate tobacco was in Bead’s time licensed and farmed 
out by Governraont. 

The chief centre of tobacco cultivation in the District is the 
Tammampatti Firka of Attur Taluk. There the usual variety is 
that known as ‘‘black” tobacco, and it is almost invariably 
cultivated in dry lands under well-irrigation. Tobacco is said to 
thrive only when irrigated with brackish water, and hence well- 
water is preferable to the 4vater of tanks or streams. It is usually 
grown as a second crop, after irrigated kambu or tuval-ragi. The 
soil chosen should he light, hut not sandy ; the sites of deserted 
villages or land cleared of priokly-pear are specially suited for 
rearing tobacco, probably owing to the salts that they contain ; 
the presence of lime in the soil is also beneficial. A light 
P 
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ferruginous loam yields the best quality, though the leaves are 
smaller, and the cultivation requires greater oare, than is the case 
with crops grown on other soils. Tohaooo should not be grown for 
more than two years consecutively on the same plot of ground. 
Blaok-ootton soil is unsuited, and in alluvium the plants grow to 
excessive size and suffer in quality. 

Eaiu-fed tobacco is considered greatly superior in quality to 
that grown under irrigation, though the outturn is less and the 
labour involved greater. 

When the plants are about 1' 6" high, blossoms begin to 
form : at this stage the top of each plant is nipped off ; no flowers 
are permitted to mature, except such as are required for next 
season’s supply of seed. The removal of flower-buds is followed 
by the appearance of lateral shoots or “ suckers,” and these also 
must he regularly removed. Not more than 10, or at most 12, 
leaves should be left on each plant. Light showers are favourable ; 
heavy showers are injurious; hut the worst enemy of the tobacco 
grower is a hail-storm, which means the annihilation of the crop. 

The Talnks of Tiruoheugodu and TJttankarai, and Easipuram 
Division, are the chief centres for snuff tobacco in the Presidency 
Tobacco grown for snuff is almost invariably rain-fed. When 
tobacco is cultivated for chewing, watering is withheld for 4 or 6 
days before the crop is out. A special kind of tobacco called 
“ white ” tobacco is grown in Attilr Pirka for snuff. In Salem 
and Tiruoheng5du Taluks, where the leaves are removed from the 
stalks before pressing, the stalks are sold by the ryots to middle- 
men. At Edappadi in particular a big trad e has developed recently 
in tobacco stalks, which are exported to Bangalore, whence they 
are distributed in Mysore State, Dharwar and Ooorg, where the 
Kanarese people chew it with betel. It is sometimes converted 
into snuff. The stalks are also valued locally as manure. 

The area under cotton {Gos^^ypium spp.) in the whole District 
in Pash 1320 was nearly 12,700 acres, of which 10,100 acres were 
located in Tiruohengodu Taluk, 1,200 in Salem and 900 in AttUr. 

The variety of cotton usually grown is known as (1) nadam^ 
parutH, Less common are (2) ukkam- (or uppam-) parutti^ 
(8) sem^parutti^ (4) adukku^ or sada^parutti, Nadam is grown on 
red loams, and is sown after the Chittrai (April-May) rains, or 
later, the Adi Festival ^ being a specially auspicious time. 
Eambu is often sown broadcast with it. Nddam plants usually 
bear for three years, and they bear twice a year, in January and 
July or a little later. 

^ Wait, Commercial ProduciSj 1908, p. 809, , 

» Yol. II, p. 206, 
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TThkcm and sem^parntti favour black loams ; adukkvrparuUi^ like OH AP. IV. 
ncidam, prefers red loam. Ukham is a one year crop. It is from Ohibt Obop». 
adiiikkvr^parutti and setn-paruHi that the sacred thread is spun. 

Ootton used to be of much greater importance in the agricul- 
tural economy of Salem District than it is now ; the ryot used 
formerly to gin and spin the produce, and hand the yarn over to 
the village Pariahs to be woven into clothes. Salem ootton was 
exploited by Mr. Heath, and after him by Mr. Fischer, and 
“ Salems ” were well known in the commercial world 

Indigo {Indigofera Unctoria = Tam. aviri) is a special pro- indigo, 
duct of Attur Taluk, where some 2,000 odd acres are cultivated 
with it. The area under cultivation is steadily decreasing from 
year to year. It is a three months’ crop, and is usually sown 
with kambu in June and harvested in September. It is chiefly 
grown as a manure for paddy lands, its value as a dye being 
subsidiary ; the leaf, as soon as harvested, is carted off to the 
factory, and is returned a day or two after to the ryot, who 
receives a rupee on each cartload. An acre of indigo is suflicient 
to manure three acres of wet land. 

The pioneer of coffee cultivation on the Shevaroys was Mr. G. Coffee. 
Fischer, who obtained land for that purpose during Mr. M. D. 

Oockburn’s Oollectorate (1820-29). The new industry met with 
the sympathy of Government, and land was granted on favour- 
able terms.* 

During the past twenty-five years the coffee planter has had 
to face calamities that threatened him with extinction, and the 
period of depression has not yet passed.® 

The chief factors in the decline ia prosperity of coffee cultiva- 
tion are three (1) fall in the price of coffee, (2) increase in the 
cost of cultivation, (3) pests. 

The marginal statement * shows at a glance the fluctuations in ^^rioes. 


* Year. Variation. 
1877 120 

1882 93 

1884 88 

1890 115 

1897 103 

1898 85 

1899 71 

1900 51 


price of coffee from 1874 to 1907, the 
price obtained in the former year iDeing 
taken as 100. The actual price realised 
in 1901-02 was just over Es. 49 ; in 1906- 
07 it fell to Es. 43-11-0 per owt. The area 
under coffee in the whole District in 1884 
was 10,769 acres ; in 1894, it fell to 8,680 
acres, in 1900 to 6,224 acres; since 1900 


1902 

1907 


66 there has boon a slight revival, the area in 
1910 being 7,883 acres, with a yield of 


about 1,000 tons of parchment and native coffee. 


^ See p. 603, Commercial Products of India, * See Chapter XI, p. 47. 

* Most of the matter that follows has been kindly supplied hy the late Mr. 
H. W. Leeming and Mr, 0. X. Short, 

P-1 
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CflAP. IV. The increase in the price of labour, and the growing necessity 
Ohihp Crops, for concentrated manure on account of exhaustion of the soil, 
Cost of ■would have reduced the planter to bankruptcy, if he had not 
Culti’vation, materially modified his methods of cultivation. 

When coffee cultivation was first taten up on the Shevaroys, 
the plants were grown under more or less natural conditions. It 
was in the seventies that methods of close planting and rigorous 
handhng were imported from Ceylon. Under this system the 
trees were planted at a distance varying from 4' to 8' apart.^ 
Coffee pruning comprised three operations, “ topping,’^ ‘‘ hand- 
ling,’^ and “pruning” properly so called. “Topping’^ was 
usually resorted to when the plants were three years old ; the top 
shoot being ont at a height of about 5' from the ground. The 
purpose of topping was to cheot vertical growth and encourage 
horizontal growth only, producing “ a crown or umbrella of 
■primary branches.” By “ handling ” all undesirable suckers 
and gormandisers were systematically removed, and every 
effort made to restrain the bush severely on fixed lines of growth 
supposed to favour fruiting, and the most convenient to the 
pluckers.^ Pruning proper was carried out after the crop was 
collected ; all shoots that had borne fruits were as a rule removed, 
and those destined for next year’s crop were selected and protected. 

A revolution in cultural methods has taken place during the 
past ten years, in consequence of the success attending certain 
innovations made by the late Mr. H. W. Leeming of Sootforth, 

near Muluvi, “ Mr. Leeming ” writes Sir George 

Watt “was induced some few years ago to believe that a larger 
plant and more space would give equal, if not better returns, at a 
much lower cost than the prevalent system of many small plants. 
He accordingly removed each alternate bush and reduced his 
estate to 600 plants to the acre. The result was so very promising 
that he went still farther, and reduced it to 300 or 325 plants to 

the acre The yield had been greatly increased, the 

cost of cultivation lessened, the plants rendered bettor able to 
throw off disease, and the produce recorded as fetching a higher 
price than had been the case under former conditions.® ” In short, 
wider spacing has counteracted the increase in ooat of labour and 
manure. Few planters now spend as much as Ks. 100 per acre, 
and some of the best estates are worked at from Es. 25 to Es. 30 
per acre, exclusive of picking, curing and supervision. A yield 


* Intervals o£ 6^ x 7^ give 1,037 plants to the acre j 5' x 6', not unoomtnon 
spacing, would give 1,740 plants per acre. 

* Oonivnercial Frodiicta of Indiaj p. 381. 

- - Products of India, p. 370. 
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of from IJ to 2^ cwt. per acre would be a fair average estimate, CHAP. IV. 
a well worked estate favourably situated would produce 3 ^ to 4 .Ohi ef Ob pps^ 
owt. or even 5 cwt. 

The object of “ trenching ” is partly to protect the surface soil Drainage, 
from erosion, but its ohief function is to supply the soil with 
oxygen, especially with, tlie oxygen conveyed by rain showers. 

The ferruginous nature of the soil on the Shevaroys makes 
trenching of special importance, as the ferrous oxide has to be 
converted to ferric oxide, to render it soluble. A series of drains 
3' deep, arranged herring-bone- wise, is one of the most recent 
methods adopted, .Bunding and terracing is unusual, but parallel 
contour catch drains are freely used. Pitting is resorted to in 
some estates, and some planters dig over the whole of their estates 
once in two years. 

‘ In the early days of coffee culture, coffee was grown without Shade, 
shade. The advent of leaf blight made shade imperative. The 
dearth of large indigenous forest trees has necessitated the plant- 
ing out of largo areas with the Silver Oak {Qremllea robusta), 

JErythrtna Uthosperma^Artocarpus miegrfolm and Albizzta molxiccana, 
the surest and quickest method of protecting clearings. Though 
not deciduous, Grevilha is constantly shedding leaves, and its 
hardiness and rapidity of growth render it popular. The best 
indigenous trees are Blackwood {Dalb&rgia latifolid) and Selvanji 
odoratmma)yhvLt unfortunately most of the Blackwood on 
the Shevaroys has been out down. Other indigenous trees of value 
are Terminalia chebula (Gall-nut), T, belerica^ T, caiappa (Indian 
Almond), T. tomentoBa^ Albi^^ia lebbeh, Pteroca^yus marsv^pium and 
Oedrela toona. Daria {Sponia wlghtii)^ Naga {Eugenia jambolana)^ 
and the figs are to be avoided, as they are very susceptible to bug, 
and their root growth injures the coffee. 

A mulch, or litter of dead leaves and dead weeds, is a useful Mulch, 
protection against surface erosion and surface caking, and it also 
checks the evaporation of water in the soil. The best natural 
mulch is created by deciduous trees. This is supplemented by 
cutting the weeds before they seed, and leaving them in situ. 

The following leguminous plants have boon cultivated for the 
prevention of wash, and they act as cover plants ; Cassia mimosoides, 

Crotalaria striata, T^hrosia purpurea. These should be out down 
and spread over the surfaOo of the ground during the hot weather* 

In a few months it will be found they have rotted, and formed a 
good mulch, the nitrogen of which is washed into the soil at the 
first burst of the rains 

By wider spacing and deeper trenching the cost of manure Manure, 
per acre has been greatly reduced. With 1,200 plants per acre, 
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1^200 lb. of manure would be required at 1 lb. per tree, whereas, 
with 300 trees per acre, 1-J lb. can be given to each tree, and the 
total expenditure will be only 450 lb. Saltpetre, bone-manure 
and yarious kinds of are the usual manures, but every 

planter has his own ideas as to what is best. 

Almost all the oofEee grown on the Shevaroys is Coffea arahka. 
0. Vh&rica has been tried, but it does not pay well, the hemes being 
large, with an excess of pulp. Maragogipe is cultivated on a small 
scale, but it is sensitive to leaf disease, and the yield is unsatisfac- 
tory, a heavy crop being realised only once in three years. 
‘‘ Pointed Bourbon ” has dso been tried. More recently experi- 
ments have been made with O. robuaia^ an African species imported 
from Java ; it is supposed to be resistant to Hemileio, vastatrix^ but 
the species has not yet had long enough trial, and nothing can be 
said of the quality of the bean. The same remarks apply to 
C. congensis^ var. chahiti and G. camphora. 

The diseases which have devastated the ooJSee plantations on 
the Shevaroys are, in order of destructiveness, Blight, Borer and 
Bog. 

{a) The fungoid disease known as Leaf Blight {Hemileia 
vastairix) was imported into South India from Ceylon in 1871. 
It made its first appearance on the Shevaroys in 1876. Its host 
is supposed to be Ganthimn of various species which are abundant 
on the Shevaroys. 

(h) Borer (the grub of the beetle Xylotrechus qmdripes) 
began its ravages in 1897-98, and the damage it has done is 
enormous. 

(c) Brown Bug, the scale insect known to science as 
Lecamum hemisphcBrtcum, made its debut in 1870. It first 
attacked the shade-trees, then the fig, jack, charcoal-tree (Daria = 
Spoma wighUi^ also called Trema orientaUs)^ loquat, guava, oranges 
and limes, and it shows a special liking for Spanish Needle 
{Bidem piloBa). No certain method of dealing with this pest has 
been discovered. Spraying and fumigating are impracticable ; the 
importation of lady-birds has failed ; a fungus that appears during 
the north-east monsoon is fatal to it, but u^ortunately the fungus 
attacks the bug usually after the bug has done all the damage it 
possibly can. 

Green Bug {Lecanium viride)^ which dealt the death-blow to 
the coffee industry in Ceylon, and made its appearance on the 
Nilgiris in 1904, was introduced into the Shevaroys from the Palni 
Hills in about 1905. The Green Mealy Scale {Puhinaria psidii) 
has also found its way to the Shevaroy estates. * 

In addition to the above pests, much damage is being done by 
stnmp-rot or root rot, caused by the fungus Hymenochasie noxia 
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which spreads from eertaia forest aad shade trees whea they die. 
The trees which are supposed to propagate this disease are the 
White Cedar, all Kgs, the Silver Oak aad the Jack. 

Shevaroy coffee is seat to the mills of Malabar or Coimbatore, 
“ ia parohmeat.” ^ Heaoe the maaafaotariag processes aeoessary 
before the boaa is ready for export from the hills are of a very 
simple desoriptioa. The coffee blossoms ia March aad Aprils the 
fruit begias to ripoa ia October aadooatiaues tillJaauary. The 
fruit is haad-pioked as sooa as it shows a dark reddish tiage. 
The aext process is pulpiag. The pulper is usually of the disc 
pattera, aad is worked by haad. Pulpiag should bo done as 
sooa as possible after piokiag, to preveat fermeatatioa aad 
disooloratioa of the silver-skia. After the pulp is removed, the 
sticky mucilagiaous stuff with which the parohmeat is coated is 
removed by &st fermeating and then washing the parohmeat. 
Permeatatioa requires from 12 to 24 hours, according to the state 
of the weather ; the higher the elevation, the longer will be the 
process. The parchment, after thorough washing, is put to dry 
on specially prepared platforms oallcd “ barbecues.” On arriving 
at the mills, the parchment coffee is usually dried a second time. 
Coffee grown by natives is usually dried without removing the 
pulp attached. 

Tea was introduced ou the Shevaroys in the fifties by 
Mr. Pisoher, but its cultivation never got beyond tho experimental 
stage, and has since been altogether abandoned. Dr. Cornish, 
writing in 1870, remarked that the plants attained a height of 20' 
and flowered aad seeded freely.® 

In 1881 a few Coara ® trees were introduced on tho Shovaroys, 
but rubber cultivation was not seriously thought of till 1898, 
when Mr. A. G. Nicholson planted several hundred Para and 
Castilloa plants among the coffee of tho Hawthorne Estate, up to 
an elevation of about 3,500'. He continued interplanting 
annually, and in 1903 imported Castilloa seed from Mexico direct. 
About the same time other planters turned their attention to 
rubber, and interspersed their coffee with Para and Castilloa, and 
in some instances with Ceara. By 1906 about 1,200 acres were 
so planted up, most of the rubber being Para. Tapping was 


1 For the uninitiated it is as well to note that the ripe oofPee fruit is called the 
“ohen-y, *’ the succulent outer coat of the fruit is the “ pulp,’* and the inner 
adhesive layer is known as the “ parchment. ” The seed coat within the 
parchment, which adheres olosely to tho seed, is called the “ eilver-skin.’* 
Co7n,vnercial Products of India, p. 388. 

» Dr. Shortt’s JSill Eangea, II, p. 21. 

® For the information on Eubber I am indebted to Messrs, B, Oayley and 
Morgan. 
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0H4P. IV. tried on a small scale by Mr. Nicholson in 1906, and as much as 
Chief Oropb. ^ lb. of dry rubber per tree could be obtained in a month from 
his best seven-year-old Para trees, results very favourable con- 
sidering the relatively high elevation and scanty rainfall of the 
Shevaroys, as compared with other rubber-growing countries. 
Moreover, in addition to yielding a heavy crop of good seed, 
(valued in 1906 at from Es. 5 to Es. 7 per thousand), Para mates 
an excellent shade-tree for ooflfee; it requires no topping, the 
shade is not too heavy, and the roots do not in any way interfere 
■with the growth of the coffee. Mr. JSicholson was awarded a 
gold medal for the best rubber grown in India, and a card for 
High Elevation Eubber. His success gave an impetus to 
rubber planting, and it is estimated that in January 1911, the 
area under Para amounted to 1,829 acres with some 484,000 trees, 
and of Oeara to 1,987 acres with some 570,000 trees. 

Ceara, it will be observed, has overtaken Para in popularity. 
The climate of the Shevaroys suits it well, good trees, 3 or 4 
years of age, attaining a girth of as much as 26" at a height of 
3' from the ground. The exact outturn is uncertain, but it is 
said that Oeara trees, 3 or 4 years of age, will yield 4 ounces of 
dry rubber in a year, rising eventually to 1 lb. As the rains are 
not continuous during the monsoon months, Ceara is not injured 
by tapping ; the outs heal up rapidly’, and there is a noticoablo 
increase of yield from renewed bark. Hitherto (1912) rubber on 
the Shevaroys has mostly been planted in coffee, but now that the 
possibilities of Oeara are gaining recognition, it is not unlikely 
that in the near future large areas will be devoted to rubber 
alone. 

In addition to Para and Ceara there aro small areas under 
OasMloci ela^iccty Funtumia eiasiica^ Manihot dichotoma^ M, pictuhy^ 
enszs and M\ heptapJiylla, 

Many systems of tapping have been tried. The “spiral 
system ” was first tried on Mr. Nicholson’s Para, and worked well. 
The system, however, which is considered to work the best is the 
“ half ” or “ full herring-bone,” which can be employed on all 
trees with a girth of lb" measured at a height of 3' from the 
ground. From a height of 5' down to within 6" of the ground 
level the tree is stripped of its outer bark. A broad shallow 
vertical incision is then made from tpp to bottom of the stripped 
poriion, and a tin spout is inserted at the bottom to receive the 
latex. The original oblique outs are then made about 1' apart, at 
an angle of 45° to the vertical incision. Every other day shallow 
oblique outs are made below the originals, until the space between 
the originals is filled up. Under this system paring is avoided, 
and when one side of the tree is finished, the other side can be 
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tapped, and the side first tapped Tvill be thus allowed time to heal OHAP.iv. 
before it is again interfered with. Ohih? Crops. 

A start was made in aloe cultivation in the Prianx Verts 
Estate (Shevaroys) in 1899, when abont 40 acres were planted ont 
with Agave {Fourcro^a giganiea)^ and in 1904 the Government 
sanctioned the remission of assessment for five years on all lands 
newly cultivated with Agave on the Shevaroys. The venture was 
not a success. Meanwhile, in 1904, abont 965 acres of land near 
Morappur Eailway Station were assigned on a five years’ cowle to 
the Ijidian Fibre Company of Yercand. The land was planted 
with aloes, bnt the drought of the two succeeding years, and the 
ravages of cattle and wild pigs, entirely destroyed the plantation. 

The venture was abandoned, and the lands relinquished in 1907. 

About 400 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, are cultivated with Hemp. 
San-Hemp {Orotalaria juncea == Tamil sanal^ Telugu janumu) and 
rather under 100 acres with Deccan Hemp [Sibisom cannabinuB = 

Tamil pulichai). Both are grown as bye-products on the sal 
system, in fields cultivated with unirrigated cereals, and neither 
crop is of much economic value, the produce sufficing only for 
local consumption. 

Except in the case of graft mangoes, no systematic attempt fruit 
has been made to develop fruit culture on a large scale- But, judg- Culture. 
ing from the success of experiments carried out by Mr. 0. K. Short 
and other planters on the Shevaroys, there is no reason why a 
large orchard should not prove a profitable investment. On the 
Shevaroys no irrigation is required, as at Bangalore, and the soil 
is all that could be desired. Oranges thrive amazingly, and so does 
tho common cooking pear, and during the season cartloads of these 
fruits are sent away to the plains. Mr. 0. E. Short summarises 
tho present state of fruit culture on the Shevaroys as follows : — 

Oranges. — The variety most commonly grown is the tight- 
skinned St. Michael, which stands transport well, and bears good 
crops with little cultivation. Tho tree takes about 8 years to como 
into full bearing. Excellent as the fruit is, there is room for 
improvement by grafting and high cultivation . The loose-skinned 
Ooorg Orange \Cintra) until very recently was a rarity on these 
hills, but now its cultivation is being rapidly extended, as there is 
a greater demand for them. Tlio other varieties grown on a small 
scale arc the Bitter or SeviRe Orange, and tho Knmquat {OiirvLB 
japonica) \ tho former is used for marmalade and the latter for 
preserve. Amongst those which arc being experimentally grown 
are the Washington, Navel, Nagpore, Sylhet, China, Mozambique, 

Satghur and the Malta Blood. 

Lemons. — The Sour Lime is common on most estates ; the 
Malta Lemon and the Citron do well at elevations of over 4,500'. 
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CHAP. 17. Pomeloes (ftYm rfectiwawaj or shaddock). — Both the red and 
Chief Caops. the white varieties flourish; the former make good candied peel. 

Apples grow to special perfection on Mr. Thurston BhorPs 
estate, “ Eiverdale,” a fact due, no donbt, to some peculiarity in 
the soil and situation. 

Pears (Pyrus cowimwues), thrive on the higher elevations, 4,600' 
and over. They are propagated hy cuttings, which take 10 years 
or more to hear. The La Conte and Keiffer, which bear fruit at 
Bangalore, are being tried at Nagalnr at an elevation of 3,800'. 
Other graft varieties, such as Bergamot, Jargonelle, Marie Louise, 
and Beurre Hardy, should do well on the Grreen Hill plateau. 

Plums hear abundant crops ; some trees carry a bushel each. 
It would be interesting to see if the variety from which prunes 
are made would flourish on the hills. 

Peaches do well, but the fruit has a tendency to grow elongated 
instead of round. 

The Loquat {Eriobotrya jajponica or Japanese Medlar) is 
common. The fruit ripens in September or October. Some years 
ago a very fine champagne was made from its juice, 

Ohirimoya {Anoncb cherimolia) indigenous in Peru, was 
introduced by the late Major Hunter from Madeira, and frnited 
for the first time in 1884. The fruit resembles tho bullook-heart 
in appearance, and the custard-apple in flavour. The hybrid 
Ohirimoya (a cross between the truo Ohirimoya and tho Custard 
Apple), produces a very large luscious fruit of exquisite flavour. 

Pine-apples, — The common variety flourishes ; the fruit, 
though small, is of very good flavour. 

Strawberries were successfully grown by Mr. J. 0. Large 
under irrigation, but they do not thrive if grown on the same 
ground for two consecutive years. 

Other fruits that do well on the Hills are tho Papaw (Carica 
V<i>paya\ which also thrives on the plains, tho Butter-fruit {Per%ea 


Mangoes. 


— yx J . , m vfnyjoiia^ exo.;, xno Jb'lg, 

tte Guava [PMium guayava), Jack-fruit {Artocarpus integrifolia) 
Eose-apple jamboa). Custard-apple (^«ona aqmmosa), 

pomegranate (PtMMca granaium). Plantains and Mulberry (Morm 
tndtea). Vitionltnre has not been attempted on the Hills, but 
the town of Krishnagiriis noted for its grapes, which are trained 
over pergolas m the backyards of Muhammadan houses 

Thanks to the enterprise of a few local Muhammadans, Salem 
Town IS famous for its graft mangoes. More than twenty varie- 

NaLaalai, 

: ^adad and Malgova. Graft mango es are also grown extensively 

«ik.wo™s-trvoJfirp. Sr 
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at Kaveri-patnam, but graftiug is not done locally, grafts being CHAP. IV*. 
imported from Salem, Ohittoor and Bangalore (Gmdu, Malgova^ Chief Oeops. 
Kddir^ Pithary Dil-paBand^ Oaihemar^ NUam^ Ohittvray and 
Bmgalwra). On the Shevaroys graft mangoes flourish up to 
2,600', but the fruit-fly destroys the fruit produced at elevations 
of over 3,500', by burrowing in the soft tissues and rendering it 
valueless. Common country mangoes grow everywhere, but the 
fruit is of very little value.^ Mangoes flower in Tai (January- 
Pebruary), and are harvested in Ohittrai (April-May), and the 
trees are usually leased to contractors in Masi (Pebruary-Maroh). 

In Salem City mangoes are grafted by ‘‘ inarching.” For inarohin^r. 
the stock, ordinary mango shrtibs of two years’ growth are used. 

The top of the stock is out off, the stem pared to half its thickness 
to a distance of 3" or 4" from the top. An incision of similar 
size and shape is then made in the stem of any suitable shoot in 
the parent tree, and the two are bound tightly together with a 
strip of waxed cloth, which is afterwards covered with a mixture 
of cowdung and earth. 

A slightly different method is adopted for inarching Guava, 

Orange, Lime, Pomegranate, and other fruit-trees, the stock being 
pared on both sides and spliced into a longitudinal upward 
inoision (technically known as a “ cleft ”) in the parent shoots. 

The subjoined statement shows in acres the &,yakat under the Ibbigation. 
several classes of irrigation for oaoh Taluk in Pasli 1321 : — 


Taluk. 

Eiver channels un- 
der Public Works 
Department. 

* 

u 03 

•^1 

H R 

O CO 

Major tanks under 
Pablio Works 

Department. 

Minor tanks 1 

under Revenue j 
Department. 

00 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Total, Government.! 
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ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

AOS. 

ACS. 

Salem 

391. 

2,180 

3,476 

6,920 

20 

11,996 

1,327 

Attar 

3,153 

4,643 1 

6,322 

4,554 

15,056 

33,628 

... 

TiraohoiigOdn 

1,(159 

1,028 1 

3,090 

736 i 

11,391 

17,304 

4,538 

OmaKir 

216 

1,396 

1,142 

4,395 1 

2,003 

9,810 

366 

Bharmapuri ... 

290 1 

1,243 

2,516 

9,127 

30 

13,205 

3,686 

Uttankarai ... 

079 

1,080 

1,237 

4,962 

... 

8,264 

2,301 

Hosttr 

250 

610 

837 

10,008 

... 

11,696 

4,648 

Knshnagiri ... 

2,178 

1,473 1 

2,163 

• 

7,04« 


12,859 

8,385 

Total 

8,518 

13,464 

20,772 

4(5,747 

29,160 

118,661 

26,331 


^ For instance the Putt/ira-Kavnndan-Palaiyam tope, planted by Mr. Poohin, 
which nieasTires about 6 furlongs long and 1 furlong broad, only realises an 
annual bid of about Us. 18, and a similar tope at Abinavam, planted by the 
same officer, fetohoa about the same, whereas one good graft mango tree in 
Salem realises from Rs. 80 to 50 annually. 
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The operations of the Tank Eestoration Scheme Parties have 
been confined to the Basin of the PennaiySj, and to the Tirumani- 
mnttar Minor Basin of the EsivSri. The Pennaiydr Basin has 
been divided into the Minor Basins of (1) Hosur, (2) Markanda- 
nadi, (3) Eaveri-patnam, (4) Pambar, (5) Eambaya-nallnr and 
(6) Vaniyar. Much of the area included in the Pambar, Mar- 
kanda-nadi and Tinimani-mnttar Basins lies beyond the limits 
of the District. The results of the investigations are summarised 
in the subjoined statement : — 


Basm. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

^Tumber 
of irri- 
g^ation 
works. 

Number 
of square 
miles 
to a 
work. 

Number 
of Gov- 
ernment 
works. 

Ayakat 
of (4ov- 
ernnient 
works 
as per 
Tank 
Restora- 
tion 

Sokenie. 

Average 

Ayakat 

per 

work. 

Number 
of Gov- 
ernment 
works of 
over 100 
aores 
Ayakat. 

HoaUr ... 

555 

538 

1*03 

147 

ACS. 

4,675 

ACS. 

31;12 

8 

Markauda-uadi . . . 

276 

224 

1-23 

55 

2,530 

40*00 

4 

KavQri-patnam. 

49 

57 

0-86 I 

81 

1,113 

36‘90 

4 

Pambar... 

832 

C28 

1'82 

415 

13,890 

11,857 

33‘47 

7 

Kambaya-nallar. 

419 

675 

0*73 

326 

34'84 

21 

Vaniyar 

Ti ru rn ani-xnutt Sb'. 

612 

102 

3*19 

155 

4,254 

27-46 

7 

717 

290 

2*47 

176 

16,712 

89*78 

55 


The Public Works Department is in charge of all tanks and 
anaikats which irrigate upwards of 200 acres, all “ railway affect- 
ing tanks, and all tanks, irrespective of size, which are fed by 
Imperial anaikats. Details of these works are given in the Taluk 
notices in Chapter XV. 

The number of Minor Irrigation works in the District in 


Taluk, Number of 

works. 


Hostir 

394 

Krishnagiri ... 

4B1 

Dharmapnri ... 

422 

Uttankarai 

446 

Salem 

219 

Omalftr 

120 

TiruohengOdu... 

169 

AttUr 

168 


ohargo of tho Eovenue Depart- 
ment is 2,409, distributed as shown 
in the margin. Their aycJfat is 
a little less than 47,000 acres, and 
the annual cost of maintenance a 
little under Es. 20,000. It will 
be noted that petty worts are far 
mor^ numerous in tho Baramahftl 
than in the Talaghat. 


Under some of the larger irrigation sources a simple business- 
like device is adopted for regulating tho distribution of water to 
the several holdings. The ntrganii, as the village servant is 
oaUed whose duty it is to distribute the water, is provided with a 
small copper cup, in the bottom of which a tiny hole is bored. 
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This on^is floated on a chatty of water, and in twenty minutes it OHAP, IV. 
fills sinks. On the inside of the onp are marks to indicate 
^v^n it is a quarter, half or three-quarters fnll. The time re- 
quired to fill a cup 1^ times is sufficient to irrigate about an acre. 

Allowing for delays, the cup is filled about 33 times between 
sunrise and sunset, and 33 times during night, and about 40 
acres can be irrigated in 24 hours. The nlrganti is watched by the 
ryot whose land is to be irrigated, and he is also supervised by one 
of the other ryots who hold land under the ^yakat. The ryots 
take up this work of supervision in turn, and the supervising ryot 
is allowed 3 out of eSS turns for his own use as compensation for 
his loss of time. 

The marginal statement shows the area of Government lands Baling. 

registered as Baling wet” ^ 
at Resettlement, together 
with the number of wells in 
each taluk in Fasli 1320. 

The physical character 
of the District lends itself 
readily to the formation by 
natural or artificial agencies 
of small ponds or kuttaiSy 
supplied with water by 
springs, surface drainage or 
jungle streams, and permit- 
ting the precarious irriga- 
tion of small plots of land. Concurrently with the Resettlement 
of the northern taluks, an exhaustive enquiry was made into the 
conditions of irrigation under kuitais and small anaikats through- 
out the District, and a record of rights was prepared. As many as 
1,118 sources were recognised as private, and sanads were issued 
accordingly. 

The Barur Project was first undertaken as a famine relief Barur 
workin 1 877. It was completed in 1888 at a cost of Es. 4,34,415. 

Since that date several improvements have from time to time been 
made. The Pennaiyar is dammed at Nedungal, in Krishnagiri 
Taink, at a point where its catchment area is 1,900 square miles. 

The anaikat is 912 feet across. The Supply Channel to Barur 
Great Tank takes ofE from the left bank of the river ; it is 7 miles 
1 furlong in length, and is provided with 17 sluices, all opening 
in the right bund of the channel. These sluices are used for 
direct irrigation ; some of them supply three tanks formerly fed 
by river channels from the Pennaiyar, viz., Maruderi, Velanga- 
mudi and BarUr Small Tank. 



Baling 

Wet. 

Wells. 

Tuluk. 

In 

Nanjai. 

In 

Punjai. 

HoflUr 

ACS. 

24 

1,360 

19 

Krislinagiri ... 

209 

3,753 

5,281 

Dharmapuri ... 

67 

4,691 

6,263 

t!rttankarai ... 

236 

1,298 

3,832 

Salem ... 

823 ' 

2,762 

11, 065 

Omaltlr 


130 

592 

TiraohengOdu. 

977 

7,600 

345 

AttUr 

294 

4,208 

8.779 


^ Vol. 11. ;pj>. 39, 40. 
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Bartir Great Tank itself covers 688 acres. It lies ^ the head 
of a shallow valley, hounded on the east and west hy low^i^dges. 
The water of the Great Tank is distributed by two Main Gij^an- 
nels, which follow the contours of these two ridges, and irrigaio. 
tho intervening lands. The West Main Channel is 2. miles 5 fur- 
longs in length, and gives off one Branch Channel. The total 
length of the East Main Channel is lOJ miles, and it also feeds 
three Branch Channels. The drainage of its tail-end tanks flows 
through the Mitta tanks of Anandnr, Tiruvana-patti and Agra- 
h£Lram. 

The completion of the Bartir Project was not followed by 
the rapid extension of wet cultivation that had been expected, and 
the additional revenue derived from it failed to cover the interest 
on capital expenditure. 

In 1893 the Board ordered that, as the Project was a ‘‘work 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept the lands com- 
manded by it should be assessed at “ first group ’’ rates. This 
order was revised in 1898 on the recommendation of the Oolleotor, 
and first-class rates were continued only for lands under the first 
six sluices of the Main Channels, the remaining sluices of the 
West Channel, with its branch, and sluices 7 to 11 of the East 
Channel were reduced to the second class, and the rest of the ayakal 
was placed in the third class. 

At Eesettlement tho three tanks fed directly by the Supply 
Channel were raised to the second class, while all sluices below 
the 6th in the West Channel, and below the llth in the East 
Channel with the Branch Channels of the latter were reduced to 
the fourth class. 

The result of Resettlement was to raise the assessment of the 
occupied ayakat from Rs. 10,900 to Rs. 24,750. Of this increase, 
nearly Rs. 9,000 represents the dry assessment and water-rate 
previously chargeable on the extent transferred at Resettlement 
from dry to wet.^ 




Revenue. 

1 Description of Land. 

Extent. 

Revenue 

Aooonnts. 

Resettle- 

ment. 

Wet at Settlement 

ACS. 

1,266 

BS. 

6,900 

BS. 

11,246 

Transfen’ed from dry to wet between 
Settlement and Beuet.tlement 

* 603 

4,002 

4,840 

Transferred from dry to wet at Re- 



settlement 

1,284 

1,143 

9,163 

Water-rate on dry before Resettle- 



ment ... 

... 

7,704 

... 

Total 

3,203 

13,749 

24,748 
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The Penukondapuram Tank was hnilt as a famine relief CHAP. lY. 
work in the seventies, on the site of a ruined bund which was laBi&ATioN. 
breached apparently before the District came under British rale, ponukonda- 
The chief source of supply is the Sandur Eiver; an additional pnram. 
supply is derived from the Mattur River by an open-headed 
channel dug in 1898-99. The whole ctyahat is less than 500 
acres ; the soil is sandy, saline and poor. Though the catchment 
area is 52 square miles, the supply is precarious, the bund leaks, 
and the whole project is rather a dismal specimen of a famine 
relief work. 

The Kaveri Project is a scheme for damming the Eaveri at a Kaveri 
point just above the village of Metur, Bhavani Taluk, Coimbatore Project. 
District (opposite Panamarattuppatti, Tiruohengodu Taluk), where 
the Palamalai and the Sita-malai converge^ 35 miles above Erode 
and 24 miles above the confluence of the Bhavani and Kaveri 
rivers. The reservoir so formed will hold 80,000 million cubic 
feet of water, and the water-spread will reach northward to 
Hogenkal falls beyond the oonfluence of the Toppur River with 
the Kaveri, submerging the villages round S51appadi and Baddi- 
ra-halli in the Dharmapuri Taluk. The Project is intended 
for the improvement and extension of irrigation in Tan j ore 
District.’* 

The Krishnagiri Project provides for tho construction of a Krisimagiri 
dam across the Pennaiyar, at a point where tho river valley is Project, 
narrowed to a width of half a mile by two rooky hills, 25 miles 
north-west of tho spot where the Madras- Calicut Railway crosses 
that river. Tho catchment area of the reservoir would be 1,431 
square miles. The capacity of the reservoir is estimated at 6,000 
million cubic feet, a quantity sufficient for the irrigation of 20,000 
acres of paddy and 38,000 acres of dry crops. It is doubtful if 
it will bo possible without infringing existing irrigation rights 
to permit impounding of such large quantities of water and 
this matter is tho subject of further enquiry. Two main distri- 
bution channels aro provided for. The south main channel would 
irrigate that portion of Krishnagiri Taluk which lies on the right 
hank of the Pennaiyar, and stretches as far as the Kambaya-nallur 
Mitta. The east main channel is to serve the left bank of the 
Pennaiyar, bonding round the hill to tho east of the reservoir and 
passing near the bunci of the ©house Saib Tank of Avaddna-palli. 

Thence it is to cross the road, and curve round the hill near 
Timmapuram Tank, irrigating the country just above the 
Nedungal Anaikat. 


1 See p. 21 supra, and Vol. II, p. 276. 
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OIIA.P, IV. Tlie MarSbnda-halli Project is intended to utilise the surplus 
Ibbigation. water of the Sanat-kumara-nadij which at present passes over 
Maranda.- Maranda-halli -Anaikat in Dharmapuri Taluk, at which point 

haili Projeot the river has a catchment area of 340 square miles. The scheme 
provides for increasing the capacity of Sangam-hasavan, MavSri 
and Jer-talav Tanka hy raising their bunds. 


Falahalli 

Project. 


A further extension of the Maranda-halli Project is the con- 
struction of a reservoir near Palakodu, to he filled by the surplus 
water of the Jer-talav. This reservoir would irrigate the valley of 
the Pnla-halli river, which crosses the Dharmapuri-Krishnagiri 
road south of Elari-mangalam. 


Proposals have been formulated for improving tho precarious 
Bade-talav, supply of the Bade-talav Tank, near Krishnagiri, by connecting 
it, by a channel 12 miles long, with the Markanda-nadi near 
ITidusal,^ where an anaikat was to be built. The Krishnagiri 
Project would, however, be incomparably more useful, and would 
benefit the same tract. 


Suggestions have been made for exploiting tho Sanat-kumara- 
Sohemes. uadi by the erection of a gigantic reservoir near Panoha-palli, 
but the Pula- haili Project would serve tho same end far more 
effectively. Two reservoirs have been proposed near Anohetti in 
Hosfir Taluk. The adjoining tract, however, is sparsely populated, 
feverish, and mostly covered hy reserved forests. Proposals 
have also been considered for utilising the Vaniyar and the 
Toppnr River by tbe construction of dams, and for enlarging 
the capacity of the tanks fed by the Sarahhanga-nadi and 
Sweta-nadi. 

Aoricul- Volumes might be written on tho economic condition of 
Eco^MT agriculture in the District, on the poverty’ under which the ryot 
suffers, on his indebtedness, on the increase in the cost of 
oultivation, the restrictions of PorestLaws, and the weight of land 
assessment. Unfortunately it is not humanly possible to sum- 
marise accurately the little-understood complex of forces that act 
and react on the ryot’s status, and vague generalities are host 
left alone. SufiB.ce it to say that tho ryot shows no sign of being 
“ taxed out of existence,” that he is as truly the haokhono of the 
nation to-day as he was a century or a millenium, ago, and that 
the soil of Salem District under the British Raj can support 
nearly four times the population that it supported under Tipu’s 


1 A wUage belonging to Nerijanarknppam Hitta of Krialinagiri Taluk on 
tbe opposite side of Markanda-nadi to Mara-samndxam. 
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mle. Indebted the ryot undoubtedly is, -was, and always will 
be, but he is none the less sturdy and virile for that. Munro’s 
impartial summary of the ryot’s condition is by no means an 
anachronism in the twentieth century. 

Though the ryots have little money, I imagine that they suffer 
less real distress than the peasantry of Europe. The inclemency of 
the weather is what they hardly ever feel: firewood costs them 
nothing, and dress very little. Their own labour, for two or three 
days, is the price of their house, which is built of mud and covered 
with straw or leaves, and, in a warm climate, such materials answer 
the purpose just as well as stone or marble. All of them are 
married, and their families, so far from being a harden, are a great 
support to them, heoanse their labour produces . more than the 
expense of their maintenance ; — ^tbis is so generally understood, 
that nothing is more common than to grant a man. a remission of 
rent on the death of his wife or his son. Learned men who write 
of India, begin by talking of the son, and then tell ns that its 
vertical rays make the natives indolent ; but notwithstanding all 
this, the farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Europe, and 
their women more so.^ ” 

The Census Returns for 1911 show that nearly 1,300,000 
souls, or 73 per cent, of the total population, are dependent on 
agriculture for livelihood. Out of every thousand so dependent, 
35 are classed as non-cultivators (land-owners 24 and tenants 1 1 
per mille), and 965 as cultivators (landowners 709, tenants 76 and 
labourers 180 per mille).* Thus, excluding non-cultivating owners 
and tenants, the number of souls directly dependent on the soil 
totals just over 1-J- millions, or 70 per cent, of the total population. 
Out of this huge total, 58 per cent, are classed as “ actual workers ” 
and 42 as “ dependents ”, against 50 per cent. “ actual workers ’ 
and 50 per cent, “ dependents ” for the remaining half million of 
the population. The percentage of “ actual workers ” among 
the cultivating landowners is 56, among the cultivating tenants 
54, and among the agricultural labourers 70 ; and of those ‘‘actual 
workers ” the percentage of females is 42 among cultivating land- 
owners, 37 among cultivating tenants, and 56 among field- 
labourers. The analysis is interesting, as it shows that the 
peasant proprietor is still the most important person in the 
District, and that he and his family work hard. No doubt the 


^ Letter dated OrnalUr, May 10, 1796, Gleig, Vol. I, p, 186. 
* The actual figaree are— 


Non- cultivating owners ... 



31,068 

Non-ouLtivating tenants 

... ... ••• 

... 13,885 

Onltivating owners 

... ... ... 

... 918,708 

Gnltivating tenants 

... ... ... 

99,058 

Labourers 

... ... 

... 282,703 
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comparative dearth, of capitalists is a check on the rapid develop- 
ment of new methods of agriculture, hut the rapid growth of 
ground-nut and cotton cultivation during the past deoad© prove 
that the Salem ryot is by no means buried in conservatism. 
hcdifundia are not an unmixed blessing, and Salem District 
affords a useful object lesson in the vitality of ‘‘ small holdings.’’ 

Though “ rent-roll statistics are apt to be vitiated by the 
fact that a ryot may not only hold several pattas in his own name/ 
but may also have an interest in several “ joint-pattas yet, so 
far as they go, they corroborate in an interesting way the 
inferences to be drawn from the census returns. The subjoined 
figures show the proportion of single and joint pattas in each 
taluk after the introduction of Hesettlement, together with the 
percentage of pattas paying over and under Es. 30 : — 


Taluk. 

Single. 

Joint. 

Bs. 10 
and 
less. 

Between 
Ba. 10 and 
Bs. 30. 

Total 
under 
Bs. 30. 

Over 

Bb. 30. 

Salem* 

60 

40 

61 

34 

96 

5 

TiruchongCdn ... 

41 

69 

45 

48 

93 

7 

Attar 

66 I 

U 

83 

14 

97 

3 

trttonkarai 

69 

31 

76 

22 

97 

3 

Dbarmapuri ... 

56 

44 

74 

23 

97 

3 

Krislmagiri 

65 

45 

64 

28 

92 

8 

Hosar 

65 

45 

76 

20 

95 

5 


Such lands as are leased, are usuallj leased for a share in the 
produce {v^ram tenure). The respective shares of contracting 
parties are, as a rule, determined by local custom. The common- 
est arrangement is for owner and tenant to take a moiety of the 
produce each, the owner paying the whole assessment, and the 
tenant bearing all the cost of cultivation. Sometimes Ihe owner 
gets only two-fifths, and in the case of lands irrigated by baling, 
the owner’s share is often reduced to one-fifth. The poorer the 
soil, the lower is the owner’s share, and one-sixth is sometimes 
agreed to. In the Baramahal, and also in the Denkani-kota Divi- 
sion, the so-called “kmddchardm system is in vogue, by which the 
owners receive one-fonrth of the produce, the tenants three- 
fourths, each party paying half the kist. Leases for a fixed rent 
in kind {gvettagobi) are confined to wet ajid garden lands irrigated 
by unfailing sources, such as tbe PennaiySLr obannels or major” 
tanks j the owner pays the kist and receives 5 or 6 handagamB ® 

1 Dapliofitte puttas ” as they are oaUed in Settlemenb jargon. 

^Indnsive o£ OnuU-Qr. 

3 One 7ca/ndl>agam := 218^ Madras meaenres in the Ejishnagiri Talnk and 110 
Madras meaBures in the Bharmapnri Taluk. 
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of grain. Money rents are paid mostly on betel-gardensj and on 
paddy land in the few favoured localities where the sowoars find 
the ptuohaae of land to he a profitable investment for capital. 

The sale value of land since 1871 has fluctuated in rather a 
curious manner. In preparing the Scheme Eeports for Resettle- 
ment, the registered s^e deeds of nearly 300 typical villages were 
examined, and it was found that the average sale value of dry 
land in most of the District stood markedly lower in the period 
1881-85 than it was in 1871-75. The fall is due partly, no 
doubt, to the fact that in the earlier period the transactions regis- 
tered were few in number, and at the later period registration was 
more in fashion, even for petty transactions ; it is probable at the 
same time that depreciation was due in part to the G-reat Famine. 
Since 1885, however, there has been a steady rise in land values, 
except under ordinary ‘‘ dry lands ; the value of wet lands 
in the southern taluks rose from Es. 99 in 1871-75 to Es. 140 in 
1896-1000 ; the value of dry ” lands with wells rose from 
Es. 53 to Es. 64^ ; in the northern taluks the value of “ wet 
lands with wells rose from Es. 120 in 1871-75 to Es. 204 in 
1891-95, that of ‘‘wet’^^ lands without wells from Es. 131 to 
Es. 166 ; while dry ” lands with wells rose from Es. 23 
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to over Es. 43 in the same period. Ordinary “ dry lands, 
however, in the southern taluks fell from Es. 29f- to Rs. 22-^, 
and in the northern taluks the figure for both periods was 
just under Es. 28.^ The decrease is probably due to the fact that 
the poorer lands, which in the earlier period could commaud no 
price at all, in the later period acquired a saleable value. 

More recent registration figures for the whole District indicate 
a further rise ; the average value of “ dry land in Government 
villages for the whole District in 1897 was Es. 31, in 1904 it was 
Rs. 45 ; that of wet ” was Es. 179 in 1897, and Es. 221 
in 1904 ; the rise in Mitta lands was less sharp. 

The stability of the ryots seems to be improving, and the pro- Land 
portion of immoveable property transferred from ryots to non- Transfers, 
agricultural capitalists appears to be decreasing. For instance the 
District Eegistraris returns show that in 1897, of the total extent 


of land purchased, only 74 per oent. was bought by agriculturists, 
while iu 1904 the percentage was 83 ; in 1897 ryots sold 4,130 
acres more than they 4 )uroha 8 ed ; in 1904 the difference was 
reduced to 411 acres. If these figures are any index of the drift of 
things, there is no serious reason to fear that the ownership of 
land is passing out of the hands of tho agrioultural classes. 


1 See G.0. 1020, Rov., of 7tiK Oofcober 1903, p. 23 j and Board’s Proooedings 
212 of 15tli July 1905, p. 28. 

a-1 
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The area of “ dry ” land classed as assessed waste (pddugdil) in 
Government villages at Resettlement amounted to about 350,000 
acres, assessed at Es. 2,11,000 odd, and the area under “ wet 
waste was about 4,600 acres, assessed at a little over 
Es. 22,000. ^In the resettled villages the percentage of ‘‘dry 
Taluk. waste ” to the whole dry ” ayakai was as shown 

Tiiadiengoau “ tte mar^n. The figures at first sight are 

Attar .. 46 rather startling, especially in Attur,^ TJttantarai 

Dh&cma^i 17 Hosur, and the existence of such enor- 

Cttankarai 31 areas of waste land demands an explanation. 

Hosur. .. 26 The cause can hardly be over-assessment, for a 

glance at the soil-war abstracts ® of assessed waste reveals the fact 
that most of the waste land in the District is very lightly assess- 
ed. The average assessment on “ dry waste ’’ at Resettlement 
was a little less than 10 annas per acre, and that on 
“ wet waste ” about Rs. 4|.^ In the southern taluks nearly 
60 per cent* of the waste was assessed at less than one rupee per 
acre, and in the northern taluks nearly 90 per cent, of the waste 
oomes under the same category, nearly 40 per cent, being placed 
in the lowest taram of 4 annas per acre. The fact is that a very 
large proportion of the soil in Salem District is extremely poor in 
quality and barely repays the most meagre culture. Moreover the 
large tracts that adjoin Forest Reserves are often not only 
malarial, but also peculiarly liable to be devastated by wild 
animals. The result is that the ryot tends to concentrate his 
efforts on the intensive cultivation of the lands which yield the 
richest produce or lie closest to his home. Especially is this the 
case in Attur Taluk, where the ryot’s chief interest lies in his wells 
and channels. The poorer and remoter soils are not unnaturally 
neglected. If a few good showers fall at an opportune moment, it 
may be worth a ryot’s while to plough a patch of waste land and 
sow it with a hardy crop, without asking for its formal assignment. 
It would not pay him to expend muoh time or labour on manuring 
and weeding such fields, and so superficial is the cultivation, that 
the land must be frequently left fallow to enable the soil to recoup 


1 Exolusivft of Namakkaland Tiruppattllr, but inclusive of the newly-settled 
villages of AttUr, Salem, Dharmapuri and HosUr. 

* For the peonluiar condition of Attnr Taluk, see G.0. 1029, Eov. of 7th Octo- 
ber 1908, pp. 14 and 15. 

® See Appendix XIV-A and XIV-H at pp. 62 and 63 and 74 of B.P. 887 of 
19th October, 1906, and Appendices VII-A and VII-B at pp. 65 and 66 of B.P, 


9 of 8th March, 1908. 

Wet Dry. 

Its. A p. as. A. p. 

^ South 6 6 9 0 11 0 

North 8 6 11 0 8 4 
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its exliausted energies. Thus very large areas of waste land are OHAP. IY. 
cultivated on simyjama, and are never assigned, and in many Ageioul- 
localities, notably in AttUr and Hosnr, the fanner’s etiquette bjo^my. 

prescribes that, if a ryot has once cultivated a waste field, he has a 

sort of claim to it, and no other ryot may take it up without his 
consent.^ Again, in HosUr Taluk, custom requires the reservation, 
by mutual consent of the villagers, of large tracts of waste land 
for purposes of grazing, and even recognises the preferential rights 
of individual ryots to graze their stock on particular fields. Lastly, 
the cost of paying the value of trees on waste land, which is a 
condition precedent to its assignment, often acts as a deterrent to 
its being brought under permanent occupation. In view of the 
above facts, the extent of land remaining unoccupied in Salem 
District is not so serious a symptom as it might appear, and there 
is little prospect that the total area permanently under holdings ” 
will ever be greatly extended. 

It is by no means easy to express the remuneration of the Wages, 
agi-icultural labourer in terms of annas and pies. The day 
labomor is sometimes paid in cash, sometimes in kind, sometimes 
ill bothk His remuneration varies with the work ho has to 
perform, and the different rates for ploughing, weeding, reaping, 
thrashing, etc. When he is paid in kind, he may receive one meal 
a day plus cash or grain, or two meals a day, or so many measures 
of grain per diem, and the measures in which kuU is paid vary 
widely in different localities, and sometimes special measures are 
employed for the purpose.® The position of farm-servants {pan- 
naiyals = adscripti glebes) is different ; they engage themselves to 
their master {yajamdnan) for poriods varying from a year to a life- 
time ; ' the terms of tho contract are infinitely various ; the master 
usually provides food and clothing, with perhaps a small sum of 
money annually, and a few customary presents, such as a cloth at 
Dipavali, a tali at marriage, a few rupees at the birth of a child, 
etc. It must not be forgotten that in the days of Tipu the posi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer was virtually one of hopeless 
slavery. Among the forms of agreement officially sanctioned by 
Bead is a “ Form (No. 38) of Promissory Note to a Servant who 
engages to servre him for life”; its terms are torse and to the 
point ; they run : — 

“If you serve me while-you are able to work, I will maintain you 
while you live.” 


1 Podugal-lAddiyam or “ right to Wasteland” is tho pliiase current in AttUr 
Taluk. 

* For the Kiilupad4 and KuH^vallcm see page 3S7. 
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Another Form of Promissory Note (No._36) of eqnal interest, 
and rather more respeotful to hnman liberties, runs as if written 
"by Laban to Jacob : — 

» If you will serve me five years from this date to the best of 
your ability, I will supply yon with food and apparel, and at the 
expiration of that period will give you my daughter in marriage. 

Unfortunately documents similar iu purport to the former of 
these promissory notes are oooasionally presence! , even in the 
twentieth century, at the ojflSlces of the Sub-Eegistrars. For 
instance 

“ We are your Pariah servants, and as such we serve you in all 
good and bad occasions, in all the works you command us to do in our 
life time ; and for our service you have to giv© us five measures for 
each handagam of your produce in each year ” or 

“ 1 have received Hs. 37, and in lieu of interest I have employed 
my three sons under you for 16 years, on pay of Bs. 1-8-0 per annum 
and 12 vallams of ragi per mensem. If my sons fail to work, I render 
myself liable to damages and punishmout undor the Acts of Govern- 
ment. ’’ 

But though poverty survives, the position of the labouring 
classes is undoubtedly improving. In Hosfirj in particular, the 
supply of labour is unequal to the demand, and the day-labourer 
can dictate his terms. The counter-attraction of the KolSr Gold 
Fields and the Mattigiri Eemount Depot, and the high wages 
offered by estate owners on the Shevaroys and Nilgiris, and in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Penang, etc., partly aoooimt for this. Good 
wages, too, can be obtained onroad repairs, irrigation works, new 
railways, or in gathering forest and avenue produce. Even 
plague, by restricting the supply of labour, has helped to place the 
coolie classes in an advantageous position. 

Perhaps, however, the ideal of agricultural economy is to be 
found among the Malaiyalis of the KoUi-malais. There the land- 
owner may make his own arrangements for ploughing and weeding, 
but at harvest time every villager may claim the right to join in 
the reaping, and earn his 3 or 4 meastires of grain per diem, 
whether the owner wants his services or not. The effect of this is 
that, in years of scanty yield, the poor man, though his whole 
crop may go to pay those who reap it, can at least save himself 
from starvation by earning his share of his richer neighbour's 
produce. Wages are always paid in kind, and very little money 
is in circulation, the result being that the purchasing power of a 
rupee on the Kolli-malais is much higher than it is in the plains. 

The problem of agricultural indebtedness received as earnest 
attention from Eead and Munro as it does from the Government 
of to-day. Bead’s very first proclamation provided for the grant of 
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loanis (takkavi) by Goverament to needy ryots and new settlers, as 
well as for the repairs of tanks, provisions which anticipated the 
Loans Acts of 1883 and 1884. But Government Loans have not 
met with the success they deserve, and they have only touched the 
fringe of the problem. Possibly the abolition of the December 
kist in Pasli 1316 (1906-07)^ will do something to improve the 
ryots’ credit, for the December kist nndonbtedly placed the ryot 
under the heel of the sowoar. But brighter prospects are perhaps 
opening with the rapid growth of the oo-operative credit system. 
The movement began with the registering of an Urban Bank and 
a Rural Society in Nsmakkal Taluk in 1906. At the close of 
1907-08 the number of societies was only 8, but in 1908-09 the 
number rose to 43, and in the following year to 82. This extra- 
ordinary progress was due to the formation of the Salem District 
Urban Bank in January 1909, which, thanks to the energy of the 
Secretary Mr. AdinSrayana Ohettiyar, in five months collected 
Es. 10,000 of share capital, obtained over Rs. 20,000 of local 
deposits, borrowed nearly two lakhs, realised a net profit of 
Es. 1,200, and carrying over Es. 500 to a dividend equalisation 
fund, and Es. 300 to the reserve fund, declared a dividend of 9 per 
cent.” 2 In 1910-11, owing to the transfer of Namakkal with one 
Urban and six Eural Societies to Triohinopoly, the number of 
societies remaining was only 76, but even then their working 
capital was Rs. 4,15,423, and the credit given Es. 4,00,691. 

1 See Vol. II, p. 67. 

* Address ot Mr. B. V, Narasimha Ayyar at the Salem District Oo-opevative 
Conference of 1 9th March 1910. 
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Forest oonserv’aiioy in Salem District may be said to begin with 
the advent of the Madras Eailway, towards the end of the sixth 
decade of the nineteenth century. Attempts had already been 
made by the local authorities to restrict the wholesale olearanoes of 
forest growth on the hills by Malaiyalia for purposes of cultivation 
and the profits to be made by the exploitation of forest products 
had attracted the notice of Government. With the construction 
of the railway came a frantic demand for sleepers ; an attempt 
was made to control the supply, and by the year 1860-61 a 
complete establishment was organised and a set of rules was 
sanctioned. But the establishment, which consisted of an 
Assistant Conservator, an Overseer and twelve peons, was too small 
and too late to prevent a devastation from which the District has 
not even yet recovered. 

For the construction of the Madras Eailway the Salem forests 
were recklessly denuded. In the year 1859-60 seigniorage fees 
amounting to nearly Es. 23,500 were realised on sleepers alone, 
the number of sleepers supplied within the year being 245,743 • so 
great was the demand that trees could not be marked fast enough, 
and felling w'as uncontrolled. These sleepers were not sawn but 
adzed, a process involving immense waste of material, for a log, 
however large, would only sujBBoe for one sleeper. According to 
a report of 1863, ‘‘ old stumps show that there used to be good 
sized teak on the bill forests, but now ryots fell saplings at night, 
and there is not much Nor were the greedy contractors 

content with destroying all the teak. Fine satin-wood forests 
round Kottai-patti were entirely wiped out by them, and, before 
the new Forest Department could make itself felt, irreparable 
mischief was done. 

The next twenty years were years "of experiment, and much 
bitter experience was gained. Experiments were made in 
nurseries and plantations in the merits and demerits of the 
license and voucher system, in depari:mental felling and in 
the exploitation of railway fuel, in exploration and in the 
settlement of boundary disputes, in the construction of forest 
roads, in the formation of reserves and in the shortcomings 
of the Law. In 1861-62 there was wholesale theft of timber 
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along the Kav§ri hanks ; the stolen wood was floated down- CHAP, v 
stream to Srirangam on bamhoo rafts. In 1865 railway Forbsts. 
contractors took to robbing the Government forests of timber 
under cover of Mitta leases. In 1866 the seigniorage of twelve 
annas for 48 large bamboos and six pies per bundle of small 
bamboos, imposed in 1861, was removed, and such enormous 
quantities were exported into Mysore in consequence, that 
seigniorage had to be reintroduced in the following year. In 
1866-67, hundreds of thousands of trees were illicitly felled 
by cattle drivers, and Government were helpless because the 
magistracy refused to convict for theft. In 1870 the Conservator 
writes, '‘Government have .only to look at the amount of 
timber taken free out of the Salem jungles alone, to see that no 
forests could possibly stand a drain of this nature’*; a rather 
dispiriting comment on ten years’ work. In the following year 
it was decided to place the Forest Department under the direct 
control of the Collector, who hitherto had managed the Jungle 
Conservancy Department with the aid of local cesses independently. 

This change was brought into force on 1st October 1872 and 
continued for a decade with rather more encouraging results. By 
1880 no less than 222 isolated ^ topes had been set apart as jungle 
conservancy topes, and twelve reserves had been surveyed and 
demarcated for the supply of fuel to the Madras Eailway, and 
walled or fenced at some cost. 

Until the year 1902 the forests of the District were under the 
charge of a single District Forest Officer ; since then, there have 
been various changes, the Tiruppattur and Namakkal Taluks 
having been transferred to the Norrh Aroot and Trichinopoly 
Districts, respectively, and two District Forest Charges (North and 
South) being formed ; these are divided roughly by a line start- 
ing on the Kavori near Pulfimpatti and running to Salem, thence 
following the road to the foot of the Shovaroys and the bridle- 
path to Yercaud, the road from Yeroaud to Nagalur and thence 
down to near Bommidi along the western side of the Yerimalai 
reserved forest and then along the northern boundary of the 
TJttankarai Taluk to the North Arcot border. The North Salem 
Forest District now consists of tho following Eangos — Anohetti, 
Denkani-kota, Erishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Eavori and Salem West ; 
those in the South Salem District are OhittSri, Harur, Papireddi- 
patti, East Salem and Attur. • 

Scientific conservancy begins with the passing of the Madras Reaervation. 
Forest Act V of 1882. In the first few years subsequent to the 

1 Salem Taluk 38, AttOr 16, Namakkal 18, Tiruohongodu 16, Hoslir 38, 

Dharmapuri 29, Krishnagiii 22, Dttankarai 81, and Tiruppatttlx 15. 
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PoRESTs, vation changed several times, as knowledge of the working of 
the Act improved ; thus, at first, it was intended to set aside 
certain areas outside the reserved forests, as village forests ; it 
was soon found that the village officers could not he trusted to 
manage these areas for the benefit of the village community in 
general, and the idea of village forests was abandoned, the 
Government reserves being extended so as to include the areas 
originally left out for village forests. The result was that in 
some places the reserves were brought so close to cultivated lands 
that there was insufficient ground left available for extension of 
cultivation, and the sudden absorption of all the land fit for 
pasturing the village herds into reserved forests, in which free 
pasture was not allowed, caused so much ill feeling, that orders 
were issued to put back reserve boundaries, so as to leave outside 
them sufficient waste land for the extension of cultivation, and 
the exercise of ordinary communal privileges. The result of 
these changes of policy was to delay the final seleetion and settle* 
ment of Government reserves, and to create, at each change of 
policy, a fresh set of boundary lines, Prom 1890 till 1898 a 
special party from the Survey of India was engaged in surveying 
the reserved forests, and many of the maps bear evidence of tbe 
changes then taking place, as they show boundary lines and 
reserves which have since been abandoned. 

The first notifications of reservation were published in 1886, 
the included area being 550,614 acres. Since then the work of 
reservation has proceeded actively, as the subjoined figures show: — 


. Year. 

Total reserved 

in aores. 

in sq. miles. 

1890-91 



487,84iS 

643 

189B-96 

... 


783,749 

1,224 

1900-01 

... 


846,499 

1,323 

1908-06 

... 

... 

1,014,421 

1,585 

1910-11 1 

... 

... 

878,929 

1,373 

1918-14 

... 

... 

879,136 

1,874 


Forest settlement is now practically completed, and it is not 
likely under existing conditions that the area under Eesorvation 
will bo materially increased. The area of tbe unreserved 
Government Forest in tbe District is roughly estimated at 1,000 


1 The fignreB from 1890 to 1906 include the reserves of ISTamakkal and Tirnp- 
pattar Taluks, those for 1910-11 exclude them. 
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square milos, tut this includes several hills almost devoid of 
vegetation.^ 

The principal groups of forests are tho following : — 

The Kolli-malais in. Atttlr Talui, occupying the northern 
slopes of tho Kolli-malai Hills from the cultivated plateau to the 
base of tho hills, with an area of a little over 16 square miles. 

Tho Paohai-malais on the south border of Attur Taluk ; the 
reserves cover a comparatively small portion of the hills, their 
extent being over 30 square miles. 

The Eabayan and Jadaya-Kavundan slopes in the north of 
Attur Taluk, the former of which were decided to be Government 
property after considerable litigation ; this chain of reserves forms 
an unbroken lino from the east of Tumbal to the South Aroot 
District boundary, and covers over 60 square miles. 

The Ohitteris, extending north and east of the above, partly 
in Salem and partly in "Crttankarai Taluks, whore they extend north 
as far as Tirta-malai, and cover 250 square miles, of which only 
36 lie in Salem Taluk. 

The Shevaroys, comprising the outer slopes on all sides of the 
well-known Shovaroy Hills, and ono or two of the interior valleys. 
This group, which, with the exception of one small isolated 
reserve in tho interior, forms one block of forest, is typical of the 
manner in which the reserves have been gradually built up, for it 
consists of no less than 26 separate reserves, with a total area of 
113 square miles. 

Finally, tho largo mass of forest lying between Pennagaram 
and Donkani-kota, extending along tho Kaveri from its junction 
with tho Sanat-kumSLra-nadi to tho frontier of Mysore, and cover- 
ing an area of 400 square miles. 

There are minor chains of rosorves, one oonneoting the last 

mentioned block with the Shova- 
roys, across tho south of Dharma- 
puri Taluk, another in the nor- 
thom portion of Erishnagiri 
Taluk, and a third along the 
EavSri in Salem and Tiruohon- 
godu Taluks. Tho aroa under 
reservation in oaoh of tho eight 
taluks is shown in tho mar- 
gin. Lists of Eeservos are given 
in Chapter XV. 



Area of 

Taluk. 

Hoservod 
Forest in 


square milos* 

Atttlr 

106 

Salem 

106 

Omalar 

82 

TiruohengOclu 

18 

XTttaiikarai 

291 

Dharmapuri 

298 

Erishnagiiu 

54. * 

HostLr 

338 


^ In Salem South 11,620 acres Lave been notiiied under section 4 of the Forest 
Aot as proposed reserved forest. The settlement of 29,280 acres of the HudS'^ 
durgam proposed reserve in tho HostLr Taluk is almost completed. 
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So long as the full time of the district stafE yas devoted to 
the preliminary formation of reserves, systematic forestry could 
not be attended to. The first regular working plan was sanctioned 
iu 1900. Since then rapid progress has been made, and up 
to date working plans have been prepared for all the ranges in 
Salem South, except six reserves in Uttankarai Taluk ; in Salem 
North, working plans have been sanctioned for the Erislmagiri and 
parts of the Ksiveri and Salem West Eanges and are under prepa- 
ration for Dharmapuri Range and for sandal-wood in Hosur Taluk. 

The aim of the Forest Department is to improve and protect 
existing growbh so that a sustained yield may he assured. 

The chief items of produce are (1) Timber, (2) Fuel, (3) Char- 
coal, (4) Bamboos, (6) Sandal, (6) Grazing, (7) Manure Leaves, 
and (8) Minor Produce. 

In 1893 what are termed located fellings were introduced ; 
under this system the area to he exploited was demarcated and the 
purchasers of permits Lad to go and cut in this locality — ^this was a 
great improvement on the previous system under which the holder 
of a permit was at liberty to go wherever he wished and take 
what he wanted, as it rendered supervision so much easier ; this 
system was started, and gradually elaborated by Mr. Brasier, who 
had done similar work in Tinnevelly before his transfer to Salem, 
into a regular series of coupes under which the area felled was, as 
far as possible, in inverse proportion to the volume of timber and 
fuel which might be obtained from the area ; in other words, the 
poorer the growth, the larger was the area proposed to be cut 
annually. 

As already stated, the first working plans were sanctioned in 
1900; they were prepared under Mr. Brasier’s auspices ; the system 
followed has been that of ‘‘ Coppice with Standards the number 
of standards varjing between l6 and 2d and the rotation varying 
from between 20 and 30 years to 82 in ihe LokCJr and 36 in the 
Krislmagiri Working Circles. The area of the coupes varies bet- 
ween a minimum of 44 acres and a maximum of 836 acres, 
principally due to the probable demand and to th© area in any one 
locality which was available for exploitation. The larger coupes 
are situated iiear the railway, and within a distance of 20 miles of 
Salem town, and were at first worked departmentally with a view 
to supplying the Madras Bailway-(now South Indian Railway) 
with the fuel needed for running. The departm ental supply began 
in 1892 with a contract for 200 tons a month, and was raised iu 
1894 to 500 tons, in 1896 to 1,200 and in 1899 to 2,200 tons per 
mensem. Daring the next three years the supply gradually fell 
to 1,150 tons a month and after 1906 only small quantities of 
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lighting fuel were taken, as the Railway took to the use of ooal : 
thenceforward the principal demand has been from Salem town. 

Ooupes are now sold to contractors who carry out the felling 
and removal of the produce, fix their own rates of sale, and main- 
tain their own depots. 

The growth in the plains and up to a height of about 3,000 
feet is for the most part deciduous ; the evergreen forest gradually 
spreads, from a narrow fringe of trees along the streams to what 
must at one time have been large masses of dense virgin forest 
especially on the Shevaroys and Kolli-malais : these have, however, 
largely disappeared owing to the exigencies of the coffee industry 
and the demands of the Malaiyali population for further lands 
for cultivation. 

Timber is seldom available of any large sizje ; the commoner 
species are — 

Ohhroxylon swietenia which is nearly universal, Anogemus 
latifoliaiihQ Hardwichia binata^ Azadirachta indica^Oedrela 

toma^ and various Acacia%^ JEugenia Jambolma, Holopieha integri’^ 
folia^ Gmelina arborea and in places Terminalia Arjma: Teak, 
Pterocarpus marsupmn, Bridelia retusa^ Btschofia jamnica^ Elaeo* 
carpus species also occur on the higher slopes ; existing stnmps 
show that the teak used to grow to a fair size on the Shevaroys. 
There are, of oourse, numerous other species used for timber. 

Albt%%ia amara is almost universally preferred for fuel, and 
in the more accessible forests this species probably forms about 
50 per cent, of the growth ; the other commoner species are — 

Wrighiia tinctoyHa, Premna tomentosa^ Canthium didymum 
and ’E'lythroxylon monogynum. 

The growth of grass and bamboo renders many of the 
forests especially subject to damage by fires ; consequently ooupes 
under foiling and those which have been felled within the last five 
years are specially protected by clearing the lines round them and 
employing a number of fire patrols who are supposed to keep the 
lines clear of inflammable materials, and to be always ready to 
proceed at once to any fires which may occur and to extinguish 
them. The same procedure is in force for some other areas in the 
Hosur Hills with a view.to improving the growth which, especially 
along the KavSri, consists of nearly pure Hardioickia forest. Fires 
principally occur during February and March, thunder storms in 
April and May, as a rule, putting an end to the fire season. 

Under the Jungle Oonservanoy, a considerable amount of 
work was undertaken in planting Tamarind and Mango near 
villages ; this was later on superseded by the sowing of seed in 
patches, or broad-oast, in blanks in the ooupes when regular 
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working was instituted, tko principal tree species put onfc being 
Tamarind, Albizzia Zebbeh^ Albtz^ia amara^ Ohhroocyhn swietenia^ 
Azadirachta indiea^ Acacia sundra^ and Acacia ferruginea ; witli 
these were mixed seeds of various shrubs, e.g., Cascia awriculcda^ 
Cassia fisiuln^ useful for tanning bark and manure leaves, and such 
other species as JDodoncea viscosa^ Randia dumetorum^ Oanthium 
farviflorum and others, which would protect any tree seed which 
germinated ; a certain amount of seed of Tephrosia purpurea^ 
which is largely used for leaf manure, was also put out. In 
Sanniyasi-malai on the Shevaroys a sum of nearly Es. 9,000 has 
been spent up to date in fire-proteotion and in planting out 
Qrevillea robmta^ ’Frmella rhomboidea and Acacia dealbata in the 
north and east, in the hope of covering the soil and so improving 
the water-supply in the streams below. In 1913 sandal seed 
was dibbled in in patches over an extent of about 50 acres of 
scrub in the Nagara-malai reserve at a small expense, and so far 
(1916) the results seem promising. 

The small bamboo {Dendrocahmus strictus) is one of the most 
valuable assets of the Salem Forests ; it flourishes at any elevation 
between 1,000' and 4,000', The finest Bamboo area in the District 
is the forest tract on the west of Hosur and Dharmapuri Taluks. 
Bamboo is also extensively exploited on the Shevaroys, OhittSris, 
Kalrayans. Paohai-malais, Kolli-malais, Aranuttu-malais and 
on the east of the Boda-malais. The large bamboo {Bambasa 
armidmacea) is not so ubiquitous, but it is found in fairly large 
quantities in valleys and near the banks of streams. It occurs in 
great abundance between Kempakarai and the Ane-bidda-halla, 
and is common between Pennagaram and Javulagiri and also 
on the Shevaroys. 

Bamboo coupes are sold to contractors when a reasonable 
price can bo got ; in other cases permits are issued to meet the 
local demand ; the rotation varies between three and five years. 
The chief markets for bamboos outside the District are Erode, 
Triohinopoly, Karur and Madras. 

The best quality of sandal-wood is found in the forests of 
Denkani-kota. It is not uncommon in the Chitteris, Shevaroys, 
Paohai-malais and Kolli-malais, but the quality is not so good as 
that from Denkani-kota and the quantity is far less. The value 
of the sandal-wood in the District was appreciated as soon as the 
Company came into possession. Buchanan, speaking of what 
was then the Alambadi District (i.e., Taluk), says, ^‘Captain 
Grraham sold a renter all the trees that were fit for cutting and 
received for. them 300 pagodas. The condition of the sale was 
that only the old full-grown trees should be out, but the fellow 
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Tear. 

Tons. 

1862-63 

72 

1866-67 

58 

1871-72 

166 

1880-81 

80 

1890-91 

14J 

1900-01 

4 

1910-11 

52 

1911-12 

15 

1912-13 

22 

1913-14 

2Gi 

1914-16 

181 


Jias taken every stick of any size, and fchere will be no more fit for 
cutting in less than ten years.’’ 

Sandal-wood is always oolleoted deparfcmentally. A Ranger 
or Foresfter selects ^ the trees to be felled, marks, numbers and 
measures them, submitting a copy of his measurement list for 
approval. On receipt of this the trees are dug up, roots and 
all, out into sections, roughly dressed so as to remove bark and 
sap-wood, and then removed to depot. Each piece of each tree is 
marked with the number given originally to the standing tree, so 
that it is possible to reconstruct each tree in depot, and thus to 
check any tendency to theft ; after check in depot, the wood is 
oarefuUy cleaned of allj sap-wood, sawn into 
convenient lengths, and classified into first, 
second, third class billets, first and second 
class roots, etc.,* down to class VIII, which 
is sawdust. Auctions used to be held 
periodically, when good billets realized nearly 
seven annas a pound. In future the fellings 
are to be transferred to a central depot, 
probably at Tiruppattur, for sale. The 
marginal statement shows the quantity of 
sandal felled at diflterent periods. 

Asa general rule coupes worked on the “ Coppice with Standard” 
system are closed to grazing one year before,' and five years after 
felling. In Harur Working Circle, owing to poverty of growth, 
the period of closure is ten years (two years before and eight years 
after felling). Some specially protected blocks are closed against 
grazing throughout the whole period of rotation. On the Ealray ans 
grazing is combined with manure-leaf cutting under the “ pastoral 
method ” (p. 256). 

The grazing fees authorised under section 26 of Act V of 1882 
were not brought into force in the District till 1888. The license 
system, worked by a contraotor for commission, was introduced in 
1889, the rate being two annas per buffalo, one anna per head of 
cattle, and six pies per sheep. In 1893 this was superseded by the 
system of half-rates for privileged and other cattle, worked through 
karnams. Then in 1896 came the issue of permits by Range 
Officers and travelling Permit Issuing Officers,” at 6 annas 
per buffalo, 3 annas per head" of cattle and IJ annas per sheep. 
Goats were altogether forbidden the reserves. In 1899, however, 

1 The original rale was to mark for felling all dead and dying trees and only 
STLoh green trees as were orer 30'' in girth, at breast height. After 1904* the 
minimam girth for exploitable trees was raised to 36". Removals are now (1915) 
restricted to dead and dying trees pending the introduction of a working plan 
which is undor preparation. 
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certain areas were set aside for "browsing, the rate "being l-J annas 
per goat, bnt in South Salem these were again closed in 1905-06. 
In 1902 the fees for goat browsing in North Salem was raised 
to 8 annas a head, and in 1914 goat browsing was altogether 
prohibited. After the introduction of Working Plans, the 
Eeserves wore divided into grazing blocks, some of which extend 
to more than one reserve. A permit holds good from J uly to the 
end of the following June, and gives aoeess to one grazing block 
only. 

To compensate for the closing of coupes to grazing, 
and to educate the villagers to fire-protection, ryots are 
encouraged to remove grass for fodder from closed areas. 
Even in specially protected blocks, grass-cutting is permitted 
in seasons of scarcity. The grass most commonly out for fodder 
is Androj^ogon contortus. 

The local demand for* manure leaves is almost confined 
to Salem and AttUr Taluks, and thousands of tons arc exported 
annually to the adjoining taluks of Triohinopoly and South 
Aroot. In the Northern Division it is held that the 
Eeserves are insufficient to supply the population with all its 
requirements in fuel, timber, grazing, etc., and that the snpply 
of manure leaves is incompatible with the persistence of the 
forests. It is estimated that between 2 and 3 tons of leaves are 
required to manure one acre of wet land. Manure leaves 
may be removed from unreserved lands without charge bj 
the inhabitants of adjoining villages. As to Eeserves, till 1890 
the permit system was in force, and from 1895 the right to 
remove the leaves of Turinji, Nm-vomzca and all unclassified 
trees was leased out annually. But with the gradual introduction 
of Working Plans came the system of ‘limited manure-leaf 
coupes’’ in the Salem Bast and Attfir Eanges, and the closure 
altogether of manure-leaf cutting areas in Salem West and the 
'two Hartlr Ranges. In Salem South no removals of noanure-loaf 
have been allowed from reserves since 1912. 

On the “ Upper Slopes ” of the Kalrayan Hills in Attur Eange 
the method adopted for exploiting manure-leaf and grazing is that 
known as the pastoral method.” The area to be treated is 
divided into four coupes, aud each coupe in turn serves as an 
annual cutting area for five years, (fnring each of which all scrub 
and young trees of the third class (except minor produce trees) 
aud inferior species may be pollarded. After the close of the 
manure-leaf season in the fifth year, the trees are coppiced, and 
then given a rest for 15 years. After a coupe is coppiced it is 
closed to grazing for five years, during which, however, the removal 
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of grass for fodder and thatching is permitted on payment. After OHAF. V. 
the period of olosore expires, the coupe is open to grazing for 15 Eobbsts, 
years. 

In the early days of forestry the minor produce was not under Minor 
the control of the JForest Department, hut its collection was either 
free or it was leased by the Collector. The right to collect minor 
produce was first leased out by the Forest Department in 1883, 
when one contract covered the whole District. In 1896 a separate 
lease was granted for each Eevenue Division, and from 1901 anew 
system was introduced under which the produce of reserves was 
leased by reserves, that of unreserved lands by Eevenue Inspectors’ 
firkas. More recently the lots have been still further reduced by 
selling the produce of unreserved lands by villages, or groups of 
villages, in the hope of realising more revenue. 

Eoads are maintained by the Forest Department in Salem Foads. 
North Division : (1) from Kadaiyampatti to Knrumba-patti (8 
miles), (2) from Eumbara-patti to the foot of the Shevaroys (5 
niiloB),(3) from Palatodu to Kosarguli (16 miles), (4) fromPenna- 
garamto Auchetti, via Auo-hidda.-halla (27 miles), (5) from Den- 
kani-kota to Ayyiir (8 miles), and (G) from Kundii-kota to Aiiohetti 
(8 miles). In Salem South Division the principal roads main- 
tained by the Forest Department are (1) Mallapuram G-hat Eoad 
(9 miles), (2) Harur to Kambalai (9 miles), (3j Kombuthukki to 
Papireddipatti bridle path (8-^ miles), (4) OhittSri to Velli- 
madurai bridle path (8 miles), (6) Poriyakombai to Pusinikuli 
bridle path (G miles). 

Tho gross rovGurio derived from Forests shows a steady in- R-erenuo 
ercas(^ during the past 30 years, though from year to year ,the net 
revenue fluctuates with the expenditure on conservation and ex- 
ploitation. 

Tho subjoined figures arc of interest. 


Year. 

Gross Kevenue. 

Expenditure. 

ITet Revenue, 


BS. 

RB. 

BS. 

1880-81 

85,171 

19,091 

36,077 

1890-91 

1,64,900 

68,347 

90,563 

1900-01 

2,93,012 

• 

1,58,218 

1,34*, 794 

1910-11 ^ 

2,54,890 

1,80,813 

74,077 

1918-14 

2,67,347 

1,69,417 

• 87,930 


1 The figures for 1910-1.1 exclude Namakkal and Tiruppattllr, the statistics 
for the previous deoades include those tracts. 
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The chief heads of revenue in 1910-11 were as follows : — 


— 

Salem 

Sooth, 

Salem 

North, 

Total, 


1 

£8. 

B8, 

RB. 

Timber 

11,206 

18,7].C 

24,922 

Firewood and obarooal 

35,504 

39,669 

76,173 

Bamboos 

14,057 

23,832 

37,890 

Sandalwood ... 

2,848 

20,072 

22,420 

Gaziag 

23,328 

38,816 

62,139 

Minor prodnoe and mannre leaf 

28,234 

22,614 

50,848 


^ “ Forest OfEenoes ” usually take the form of illicit removal of 
produce, or illicit grazing. The amount of oiime fluctuates, but 
there is no reason to believe that Forest Offences are on the 
increase. The annexed statement shows the number of cases 
which the Department has to cope with. More than half the 
crimes are compounded : — 


ITear. 

Illioit 

removal- 

Illioit 

grazing. 

Fire, 

Other 

ofFenoes. 

Total. 

1890-91 

499 

199 

10 

30 

747 

1900-01 

1,409 

1.144 

11 

28 

2,692 

1910-11 

901 

826 

109 

61 

1,386 

3918-14 

1,786 

899 

95 

8/ 

2,367 


r 
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In 1911, of the total population, 73 per cent depended on 
agrioulturo for livelihood and 13 per cent, on industries. Those 
dependent on commerce, including transport, numbered only 5 per 
oent.^ The economic status of agriculture has been dealt with on 
pp. 240-7, and no remarks are needed here. 

According to the Census Returns of 1911, some 15,000 per- 
sons were dependent on pasture for their living. This represents 
professional graziers and breeders, but, as a very large number of 
ryots have stock of their own, the Census figures do not adequately 
represent the importance of pasture in the economy of the District. 

The forest included in the Peandgaram Division, the southern 
portion of Denkani-kota Division and the JECollogal Taluk of 
Coimbatore, a fairly compact block, many hundred square miles in 
area, stretching on either side of the Kavori, is ono of the most 
famous cattle-breeding grounds in South India. In Hostir Taluk 
calves are not uncommonly entrusted by their owners to ryots or 
agricultural labourers to bo reared on a^tEmm system : if the animal 
be a female, the person v/ho rears it is entitled to the first calf or 


^ The actual figures are — 
Agrioultaro 1,295,372. 

Pasture 14,481. 

ludiisbry 237,858. 


Commerce 89,961 . 

Professions, etc. 18,062. 

Others. 110,046. 
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first two calves dropped by it ; if it be a bull, lie receives half its 
estimated value at the time he returns it to its owner. 

Bj far the most important industry in the District is that of 
weaving. It is not easy to conjecture why large’ colonies of the 
weaving castes should have settled in a tract, the history of which 
is characterised by so many centuries of political inquietude. 
The fact remains, however, that, within a few months after the 
Treaty of 1792 was ratified, Salem was selected by the Board as a 
suitable field for establishing an “ Investment and in J uly 1792 ^ 
Read was informed that Mr. Mitchell, Export W arehouse Keeper 
at Mafiras, would be deputed to exploit the textile iudustries of 
the ‘‘ Salem Country In October of the same year Mr. Robert 
Daahwood took up his residence at Salem as Oommeroial 
Resident, and Read was called upon to provide him with money.^ 

At the very outset friction seems to have arisen over the supply 
of labour, one of the chief difiioulties being the taxes that weavers 
had to pay. In the Northern Division, for instance, not only 
were the weavers saddled with loom-tax and house -tax ^ they 
were also liable to pay Saydr dues,^ and chwppou, or stamp duty, 
exacted by the Sat/ar farmer. lu Erishiiagiri special taxes were 
levied on Pariah weavers in addition to the loom-tax, and in Kam- 
baya-nalliir special fees were due by weavers to the village account- 
ants. Even before the arrival of Mr. Dashwood, Read had 
notified ® the abolition of the loom-tax on every loom employed 
by the Company, and house-tax was levied on all weavers in pro- 
portion to the" number of looms they had which wore not in the 
Company’s employ. The irksome dues payable to the SiXyar 
farmers, however, remained matter for acrid comment for two 
years longer. 

The methods of reoruitiog labour appear somewhat drastic. 
Read, writing on 19th October 1792,® informed Mr. Dashwood 
that he had sent stringent orders directing weavers of every 
denomination to obey your summons without least delay or hesi- 
tation, on pain of being very severely punished Not unnaturally 
this procedure evoked protests, and Muuro, in a letter dated 
23rd November 1792,^ expresses a fear that “anything like con- 
straint being used would prevent many who were . still in Tipu’s 
country from returning to their old habitation It was alleged 
by the weavers of Malla-samudram that their engagements with 
the Company “ were not voluntary, bntfbrced upon them by native 


1 Pr&88 li8t of Amcknt Records in Sa^lem District (1906) No. 66. 

» Ancient Records, No. 76. a See VoL II, p. 12, Motarpha. 

^ See VoL II, p. 67. a Aitc. Rec, No, 76. 

« Rec, No. 76, ^ ^nc. Bee. No. 91. 
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agents, bj threats of pimishmeiits, and in some instances by 
aotnal confinement,” while the weavers of Timchengodn were 
“ likewise obliged to pay Mr. Dashwood’s Dnbash ten rupees for 
every thousand advanced .... and were they to refuse to 
comply with this demand, he would register cloth of the first sort 
among that of the second, and by this means incur a much heavier 
loss.” It was admitted that the terms oifered by the Company’s 
agents would have been profitable before the War, but, since the 
War, the price of thread had risen so sharply, that they oonld only 
carry out their contracts at a loss. In conclusion Munro recom- 
mends that the Company should pay a higher price for their cloth 
and so place their employees on an equal footing with those who 
worked for themselves. Above all, the oontraots should be 
voluntary, and for a specific term, at the end of which they should 
bo at liberty to renew thorn or not as they chose, for at present, 
they are alarmed at the idea of working for the Company, conceiv- 
ing it to be a kind of bondage from which they must never hope 
to escape 

A statement dated 31st January 1793,^ gives the number of 
looms in the Southern Division as 1790, of which 488 were worked 
by the Company. The number of looms for the Northern Division 
was 631, of which 117 were exempted from taxes. An estimate 
for the Centre Division, based on accounts of 1789-90, gives the 
total number of looms at 3 ,627. ' Tho District total would therefore 
bo about 4,048. Bead appears on his own authority to have 
exempted weavers employed in the Company’s Investment ” from 
duties on cotton thread, and in March 1793, tho Board suggested 
to the Government that a general remission of these duties should 
bo granted ; but Government ordered (16th March 1893) that “ as 
tho weavers in the Ceded Districts were not exempted from the 
duties on ootton thread, they must continue to pay it in common 
with others.” In May 1793, however, Government freed the 
Company’s weavers, not only from all taxes on their houses and 
back-yards, but also from all imposts on tho raw materials required 
for their manufacture, including tho import duties on yarn, and in 
September 1794, tho general abolition of the loom- tax was 
authorised.'-^ • 

Meanwhile matters did not improve, and on J 1th October 1793, 
Mnuro penned a strongly worded letter to Read which deserves 
quoting 

“ You have given all your attention to the ryots and abandoned 
the weavers to a set of rascally dubashes. I wrote you a good deal 
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about them last yeax^ and they are no better off this. All of them have 
been forced to work for the Company, and whenever they do anything 
for themselves it is by stealth. It is well for ns that Tipu’s distresses 
and his nature makes him tyrannical, for were the oppression not very 
great on the other side, I am convinced we should have soon lost most 
of our weavers.” 

Again, in March 1794,^ Munro had occasion to complain to 
Bead of z^luni on the part of the Commercial Resident's agents, 
this time in connection with the transport of yarn. 

In November of the same year Read strongly recommended^ 
the total abolition of road duties on all exports, the productions 
of these districts/' but this the Board (26th November 1894) would 
not consent to,^ insisting on the levy of such duties on manufac- 
tured cloth. 

Some time prior to August 1795, Mr. Charles Carpenter ^ had 
superseded Mr. Dashwood as Commercial Resident, and under him 
things seem to have gone more smoothly. In November 1795,^ 
Carpenter informed Read of the proposal of the Board of Trade to 
establish a bleaching green at Salem, and asked him how many 
dhobies could be procured in the Baramahal for the Company. 
The cloths to be bleached were (1) Long cloth and (2) Salompores, * 
each of three qualities, ordinary, middling, and superfine. (8) 
Moorees of three qualities, ordinary, fine and superfine, and (4) 
Ginghams, of two kinds, one red-striped and the other blue. Read 
replied ^ to the effect that he summoned all the washermen in 
three districts,” and they all said that bleaching was a business 
they did not understand, that they thought they could not do it to 
his (the Resident’s) satisfaction, and that if they were to leave their 
villages they would lose their situation, which afforded them a 
permanent provision for life, which their families had enjoyed 
from time immemorial.” 

It is hardly necessary to follow the further history of the 
Company’s '' Investment.” Carpenter died in 1818, and his place 
was taken by Mr. J. M. Heath,® who retired from the Company’s 
service, sold his property to Mr. G. P. Fischer, and sank his 


^ Anc. Eec. Ko. 146 j Of, No. 156 of 16tli July 1794. 

* Anc. Bee. No. 176. 

® Anc Bee. No. 180^ 

^ Brother-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, See Vol. IT, p. 243. 

B Anc. Bee. No. 248. 

* Also spelt “ Sallampores ” or “ Salem poorys ** 5 a coarse dungree cloth 
usaaUy dyed blue with indigo 

* Anc. Bee. No. 246. 

* See p. 273. 
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fortune in the Porto Novo Iron Company. It is not exactly known 
when the Salem Investment ceased to exist. 

Prom the Census Eeturns for 1911 it appears that 88,727 
people ^returned themselves as belonging to one or other of the 
following four weaving castes : — Sale, Devanga, Patnulkaran and 
Kaikolan, hut only 83,005 were returned as supported by this 
occupation There are a large number of men of other castes also 
who have taken to weaving for a living, among them being 
Muhamnaadans, Kavarais, FalHs and Sembadavans. Many of the 
weavers possess looms of their own, aud they take their finished 
goods every evening to the bazaar and offer them for sale. There 
are also a large number of weavers, somewhat lower in the social 
scale, who work for hire, being employed by richer men who own 
three or four looms each. There is yet another class of weavers, 
comparatively small in number, who take orders from cloth 
merchants, and receive advances to carry out the same. They 
represent the highest development of the weaving community. 

The chief centres of the industry are : — Salem Town, Easi* 
pnram, Attayampatti and Gurusami-palaiyam ^ in Salem Taluk ; 
Omaltlr, Tara-mangalam and Jalakantapuram in Omalur Taluk; 
Tiruohengodn, Edappadi and Kumara-palaijam in Tiruohengodu 
Taluk ; Attur, Aragalur, Veppampiindi and Kamakshi-palaiyam 
in Attur Taluk ; Dharmapuri and Matam in Dharmapuri Taluk ; 
Uttanikarai, Singarapet, Irula-patti, Meuisi, Kambaya-nalltir and 
Kalla vi in Uttankarai Taluk ; Krishnagiri and Hostir. 

All classes of goods are manufactured in the District — woollen 
rugs and kamblis^ cotton veshtis and pudavaiSy and silk vastfi^ama 
and sdriB* 

Wool is used for making coarse rugs and blankets commonly 
called hamblis, 

(а) Rugs. — For the rugs which are made in Salem Town, 
wool is obtained from the Mysore plateau through Bangalore, and 
is delivered to the weavers spun into a coarse yam ready to be 
dyed. The rugs are of an inferior quality, and sell at prioos 
ranging from K.l to Es. 2^. 

(б) Kamblis are very extensively woven all over the District 
by Kuruhas. The Eurubas purchase wool from flock owners, aud 
their women spin it, using a distaff aud spindle. The process of 
making hamblis is an extremely primitive one, A kambli is made 
in two pieces, each measuring 8' x 3' which, when complete, arc 
stitched together This joint is a source of weakness, and might 


^ The account of weaving that follows has been kindly supplied by 
Mr. Alfred Chatterton. 

^ Xu Pillanallar Taraf, Easipuram Division. 
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CHAP. VI. "be readily avoided ty usiDg a wider loom. The spun wool is 
Industrites. warped on pegs and stretched on a country pit-loom with no 
treadles. It is heavily sized with tamarind kanji. Only one warp 
is put on the loom at a time, as the wool is so lightly spun that it 
will not stand any considerahle amount of handling. At Beritai 
a small industry exists in the manufacture of felt namd^^ 

The hand-ginning and hand-spinning of cotton as industries 
are extinct. The charka has succumbed to the power-driven gin, 
even as the distaff and spindle or spinning-wheel have given place 
to the modern spinning-mill. On a very limited scale hand- 
ginning and spinning are still said to he carried on in a few 
places, but it is a purely subsidiary business. The hand-gin or 
charka consists of two wooden rollers mounted on a frame, and 
connected hy crudely made wooden spur-wheels so that, when 
turned by a handle, the rollers revolve in opposite directions. The 
are presented to the rollers, and the lint- passes through, 
whilst the seeds remain behind. The lint is then carded into- 
small sausage- shaped rolls {tiramai) handy for the spinner. Tor 
spimiug, the distaff is not employed, hut only a spindle made in 
the form of a disc of pot-stone. More frequently the cotton is 
spun on to a bobbin of oholam stalk, which is fixed to the spindle 
of a hand-spinning wheel. The flyer, well-known in Europe in 
the eighteenth century, is never used. 

Cotton Weav- Goaxsest of cotton goods are termed duppattis^ and they are 

largely made in and about Attayampatti and Tattaiyanagarpatti 
by Eaikolars, and in a few villages of the Bagalur Balaiyam by 
Pariahs. Duppaiiis are very coarse cloths made of cotton of 
counts below 20’s, which is ohtaiued from the spinning mills at 
Coimbatore, Calicut, Madura and Tinnevelly. They are largely 
used in the cold weather, and the demand for them is extremely 
steady. The price varies with size, and ranges from Es. 1 J to 
Es. 2^ a piece. Men^s cloths of pure cotton and without any ad- 
mixture of silk are not largely used, imported piece goods having 
taken their place, hut amongst women there is a distinct preferenoe 
for hand-woven cloths, and the industry is still an important one. 
They are made all over the District, hut the chief centre is Gugai, 
a division of Salem. The weavers are Kanarese-speaking DevSn- 
gas. The cloths are of several qualities, and vary in price from 
Es. 8 to Es. 10 each. They are either black or red, and may be 
quite plain, or furnished with ornamental borders. Usually the 
cloths have a continuous weft running from edge to edge, but in 
some cases the borders, which are of a different colour to the rest 
of the cloth, are what is termed solid that is to say, the weft 
is not run continuonsly from edge to edge, but each border ha^ 
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its own weft ingonionsly linked to the weft forming the body 
of the cloth. For weaving such cloths three shuttles are 
necessary, and the weaver is generally assisted by a boy 
who plies one o£ the border shuttles. Such cloths cannot be 
made in power-looms, and the labour of making them is 
considerable, so- that they are fairly expensive, and only worn 
by well-to-do people. In plain cotton cloths, oven in those 
with solid borders, the ornamentation is of an extremely simple 
character, and does not necessitate the use of the elaborate harness 
to be found in looms where cloths are made with solid silk borders. 

The Devangas of Gugai manufacture what is known as Koi/agu 
pudamiSy which are very popular among the women of the inid^e 
class. A favourite colour is purple, obtained by dyeing red yarn 
in indigo. A very large number of these pudavais is exported to 
Ceylou and the Straits Settlements. Most of the Gugai weavers 
carry on their trade independently of the middlemen, and a 
number of them have settled in Colombo and Singapore, where 
they carry on business. Unlike other weavers in Salem District, 
the Devangas of Gugai are a flourishing class, and the number of 
looms they employ is said to he steadily on the increase. The 
ploths are cheap, and are always in great demand, irrespective of 
Pongal and Dipavali or marriage seasons. The only other manu- 
factures of pure cotton are ‘‘ durries ” or cotton carpets. They 
are chiefly made in Salem in the divisions of Gugai and Shevapet, 
and the weavers are mainly Patnulk&rans. Bright shades of vari- 
ous colours aro usually employed, and the patterns aro obtained 
by arranging these colours in stripes of different widths. The 
commonest colours arc blue and rod, as these aro the only fast 
colours which the Devangas of Gugai can produce with indigo and 
alizarine. . Other colours are omployed, but they fado quickly. 
Ooarso yam is used for those ‘‘ durries Three threads of 20’a 
twisted are usually employed in the warp, whilst tho weft is of single 
threads of from 6 to lO’s. Very high class “ durries ” are made of 
English yam of 40’s, which is imported dyed of suitable colours. 

Men’s cloths. — ^What are popularly called Salem veahtis may 
ho divided into two classes — those that have plain borders, and 
those that have solid borders. Tho plain borders are commonly of 
silk alone, but gold threads aro sometimes used to form lines on 
the edge of the borders. I^he width of tho borders varies from ■!" 
to 1" on the sides, and from to at tho ends of the cloth. The 
yam used is of counts varying from 40’s to lOO’e, and is imported. 
Tho cloths arc from 3 to 5 yards long each, and from 50" to 54" 
wide. They are sold in pairs, and their values range from Es. 2 
to Rs. 12 a pair. 
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Arisi-palaiyam and Shevapot divisions of the town of Salem, 
and Easipuram and Q-unisgLmi-palaijam in the Salem Taliik are 
the chief centres where these cloths are made. Weavers engaged 
in this work are Telngn-speaking DSvangas and Saliyas in Salem, 
Patnnlkarans chiefly in Easipnram, and Kaikolars exclusively in 
GhirusSiroi-palaiyam and Tara-mangalam. 

“ Solid bordered ” cloths are usually wider than plain borders, 
and not infrequently, with the silk threads of the warp, gold-lace 
is used. The patterns ai^e somewhat elaborate, and necessitate the 
use of special harness of a very complicated character. The 
cloths are always made of fine cotton, and are sold in pairs, the 
prices varying from Es. 12 to Ks. 40 a pair. Solid bordered vesMis 
are made in Shevapet and PonnammQ.pot by silk weavers, and by 
Kaikolars in Pavadi Street. Salem is the chief centi’e in the 
District for this branch of the industry, and the only other place 
where it is carried on is Easipuram, where PatnulkSirans and 
other castes have taken it up. 

The Salem cloths have long enjoyed a reputation for their 
close texture and their consequent durability. In recent years, 
however, this reputation has suffered, as the weavers and mer- 
chants have both resorted to devices which, whilst reducing the 
cost of production, have done so by sacrificing the quality. One 
trick is to use a more open spacing of tho warp threads towards 
the centre of the cloth, whilst recently mercerised cotton or spun 
silk is employed in the borders instead of the indigenous reeled 
silk. It has not been recognised that spun silk requires different 
dye-stuffs from those which are used for reeled silk, with the result 
that the colours produced are unsatisfactory and highly fugitive. 

At Shevapet turbans called pettas are manufactured by De- 
vangas, most of whom are immigrants from Coimbatore. They 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24" to 27" broad. The 
warp is generally composed of cotton, and the weft of silk. Some 
of the turbans are plain, whilst others have borders of gold thread 
about half an inch wide. The turbans are usually made of dyed 
yarn, the n^ost popular colour being an indigo sky-blue, and 
another snade of blue obtained by the use of coal-tar dyes. 
Women s cloths are also made of mixed cotton an<i silk by silk wea- 
vers in Shevapet, and by Kaikolars in Ammapet. These cloths are 
distinct from those which are ornamented with silk borders. A 
large number of cloths of the latter kind are made to the order of 
merchants from South Kanara, some of whom are permanently 
settled in Salem. There is also a certain amount of business in 
the manufacture of cloths for rich Muhammadans on the West 
Coast, 
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The weaving of silk cloths is carried on only in Salem Town, 
and the products are saris^ urimcilaia (handkerchiefs) and peiids, 
UrumdlatBl[i\xvQ a scarlet ground, divided at regular intervals hy 
white stripes into squares. The size of the handkerchief is 
yards x 1 yard. For these urmndlais spun silk is used, either 
both ways, or for warp or for weft only ; similarly with peitds^ which 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24" to 27" wide. For sans, 
on the other hand, only indigenous silk is used, obtained in a raw 
condition from Eollegal or Mysore. It is cleaned and reeled by 
Patnfil women, and afterwards dyed to the colours required. 
Pudavais of pui’e silk are very costly, the price ranging from 
Es. 100 to Rs. 200. They are generally made with silk borders 
in which a large amount of gold lace is used in the warp. Figures 
of animals, birds and flowers are the usual form of decoration, 
whilst, in the body of the cloth, simple designs of flowers, or 
simple geometrical, patterns appear. 

The process of setting up the warp is one of the most familiar 
and picturesque sights of an Indian village. The village pdmdi 
is a level stretch of ground sot apart near the weavers’ quarters, 
and is often well shaded with tamarind trees. The warp is stretched 
on stone posts or stont bamboos, firmly fixed in the ground, by 
women who walk up and down the row of posts, each holding in 
the loft hand a light swift on which the thread is wound, and in 
the right hand a short bamboo stick carrying a hook at the 
end, by which they guide the thread in and out between the posts. 
The process is a very tedious one and involves on the part of the 
women many miles of walking to prepare a warp. When the 
warp is completed, it is handed over to the men, who take it off 
the posts, inserting split bamboos called lease-rods between the 
two layers of thread to preserve the arrangement. The next 
operation is to stretch the warp between two trestles firmly fixed on 
the ground, to arrange all the threads in regular parallel lines, 
and then to size it with 'kanji made of rice or kambu flour. This 
is laid on with brushes and well brushed, so that all the fibres of 
the cotton thread ai'e drawn paraUel to one another and well glued 
together. This adds greatly to the strength of the warp, and as 
soon as it is dried, it is rolled up into a bundle, the lease-rods being 
carefully retained in position, and it is now ready to be put in the 
loom. This process has been^briefly described because, in Salem 
Town at any rate, it has been almost entirely superseded by the 
hand warping-mill, of which several patterns are in use. In this 
respect Salem is in advance of all other weaving centres in the 
Presidency, as there are a large number of what may be termed 
warping factories solely engaged in the preparation of warps for 
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the weavers. These are chiefly in the hands of Kaik51ars and 
Saliyas, and their clients are mainly Patnulkarans. 

I'he commonest type of warping-mill consists of a drum about 
15' in diameter and S' wide. It is very lightly constructed 
of wood and bamboos, and on its circumference carries a number 
of rows of pegs. The yarn to be wai*pod is wound on bobbins', 
which are arranged in a frame which may contain from 10 to 20 
bobbins. 'The threads are guided on to the warping drum by 
hooks fixed in a flat metal bar which stretches the whole width of 
the drum. By a simple piece of mechanism, driven from the axis 
of the wheel, this bar is given a reciprocating motion, which causes 
the threads to pass on to the drum sinuously between the pegs, 
in one direction during the forward motion of the drum, and in 
the opposite direction when the motion is reversed, and thus enables 
the leases to be inserted to prevent the warp from getting hope- 
lessly entangled when it is removed from the pegs. The mill is 
turned by hand, and as soon as it has made one revolution, it is 
turned back again, so that the length of the warp is practically 
twice the circumference of the mill. After the warp is removed 
from the mill, it is stretched on an open piece of ground, and sized 
in the usual way. The Salem sizers are very expert in their work, 
and warps made in Salem are considered almost equal to those 
produced in Kumbakonam. These mills are of local construction, 
and are apparently of local design, as they do not appeal* to be 
used elsewhere, and are probably an ingenious adaptation of the old 
fashioned horizontal warping-mill used in Europe. For short 
warps they are very efiicient, but the method is not adapted for 
long warps, and the mill is not of a type which can bo recommended 
for general adoption throughout the country. 

There is nothing special about the looms employed for weaving 
in Salem District. They are all country looms, fitted with reeds 
and healds of local manufacture. For pattern-weaving elaborate 
harness worked on the draw-boy piinciple, similar to that 
which prevailed in Europe before the Jacquard attachment was 
invented, is employed ; but occasionally, for simple patterns in the 
borders, a dobby is attached to the loom. 

An experimental factory was opened in Salem at the end of 
1905, and continued in existence till 1910, when, owing ^to a 
severe outbreak of plague, it was temporarily closed. At about 
the same time orders were received from the Secretary of State to 
discontinue the working of experimental factories, and accordingly 
it was decided not to reopen the Salem 'factory. During the five 
years it was located at Salem,’ from 40 to 60 looms of various 
improved types were kept at work, and a great variety of weaving 
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experiments were made on what may be termed a commercial ohap. 71. 
scale. The factory did not meet with that measure of success .Industritbs, 
which was originally anticipated, owing entirely to the difficulty Textil^ 
of dealing with the weavers. Nevertheless the factory did much 
useful work, for although it did not succeed in actually working 
at a profit, the cost of running it was small, and there is no 
doubt that it materially contributed to the success of the move- 
ment ill favour of the use of the fly-shuttle slay, which within 
the last few years has beien adopted by many thousands of 
weavers. 

Salem was formerly celebrated for the excellence of the work (2) Dyeing, 
produced by its dyers, hat since they have substituted imported 
coal-tar dyes for the natural vegetable products they formerly 
employed, the quality of their work has greatly deteriorated. 

Vegetable dyeing is now carried on to but a very limited extent, 
and it is almost certain that, when arrangements are made to 
provide proper instruction for dyers, it will disappear completely. 

At the present time a good deal of yarn of such colours as yellow 
and green is imported already dyed. 

Eaw silk is first cleaned by boiling it with fuller’s earth. To 
produce a scarlet colour the silk is then soaked for a day in water 
containing one soor of alum and one seer of turmeric for every 
two visses of silk. Jungle lao, in the proportion of one maund 
to every three visses of silk, is powdered, boiling water is poured 
over it, and the mixture is well churned with a wooden pestle. 

The mixture is allowed to settle, and the surface liquid is poured 
ofE into a separate vessel, and this process is repeated till the lao 
loses its colour. Tamarind water is then added and the solution 
boiled. The silk is then dipped in it, and when the requisite 
shade has been obtained, it is washed in clean water and dried. 

The following remarks are taken from a report on the dyeing 
industry in the Madras Presidency which has recently been 
prepared by Dr. P. Marsden. They are strictly applicable to the 
dyers in Salem District : — 

“ The dyers do not as a class appear well-to-do, the general type 
of dyo-houso being small and badly lighted (very often it is jpart of 
tho dwelling house), and the plant and apparatus employed in the 
majoiity of oases is exceedingly simple. In. the small dye-houses for 
cotton, there is usually one round vessel (copper) of about 25 gallons 
capacity, sot over a grato in which leaves, brushwood or wood 
may be burnt as a source of heat. The hanks of yarn are suspended 
upon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel, and from time 
to time the yarn is turned during dyeing by inserting a thin stick in 
the bight of the hanks, and altering the position on the supporting 
stick, so that the yam which was previously outside the liquor now 
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becomes immersed. Tlie preparation of tlie yam before dyeing is 
usually very simple, and consists in steeping in cold water until 
tlioroxiglily impregnated, tbe process often being accelerated by 
** beating ”, after wbiob the excess of water is removed by wringing. 
Such a preliminary treatment is q[nite insufficient to remove the 
natural impurities of cotton, and this is recognised in some of the 
better class dye-houses, where the yam is boiled out in a solution of 
carbonate of soda, which is far more efficacious than water alone in 
removing the natural wax, colour arid dirt. This preliminary boiling 
is of importance, as, the more efficiently it is carried out, the clearer 
and more even are the shades subsequently dyed upon the yarn. A 
type of dye-vessel which is well suited to the dyeing of small lots of 
yam is in fairly general use and consists of a rectangular vessel, 
some 46'" long, 24" wide and 20" deep, set over a grate in brickwork 
and encased in cement. It is economical in space, and permits, 
when not overloaded, of the yam being efficiently worked in the 
dye liquor 

Wax printing is carried on to a limited extent in Salem Town 
by Kavavais. The shades generally met with are few in number, 
and are mainly obtained with indigenous materials, but for red, 
ohay root, munjit, etc., are being to some extent displaced by 
alizarine. The designs may be stencilled on when very elaborate, 
hut are mainly drawn in by hand, or printed on by means of 
blocks. The cloth to be treated is first immersed in a solution of 
oow-dung or goat-dung for about 12 hours, and then taken oat 
and well beaten on a stone slab. This process serves to remove 
the starch iu the cloth, and facilitates tho absorption of the colours 
in the subsequent processes. 

The dried cloth is first thoroughly soaked in a decoction of 
myrabolams and dried, and the design outlined by drawing or 
printing with a solution of proto-sulphate of iron, thickened with 
jaggery or gum. The iron solution is sometimes obtained by 
placing nails or rusty iron in sour rice-water or jaggery solution, 
and leaving them therein until the acidity, which develops, results 
in sufficient iron for the purpose being dissolved. Wherever this 
iron solution is painted on the tannin-impregnated cloth thcro is 
a production of “ ink and although the black thus produced has 
certain drawbacks in dyeing, in this connection it serves its 
purpose quite well. Tho next operation is to cover those parts of 
the cloth which are required to be rjjd-oolonred with a thickened 
solution of alum, and set aside to age for a day, after which the 
cloth is rinsed to remove unfixed tannin. Upon boiling in a 
decoction of munjit, ohay root or alizarine, the dye-stuff combines 
with the metallic mordants, deepening the black shade of the iron 
compound and giving a dull red with the alizarine. 
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When portions of the design are required to be blue in shade, CHAP. vi. 
the other parte of the cloth are impregnated "with wax and the Indubteikb, 
cloth immersed in an indigo vat. The wax coating is done hj 
hand, the workman having a metal pen, around the handle of 
which, and about 1 J inches from the point, is a ball of cotton 
thread. The pen is dipped (up to the ball) into the melted bees* 
wax, and drawn over the cloth until all the parts of this which are 
to be protected from the indigo vat are covered ; the penetration 
of the indigo solution is thus prevented, except into the parts 
which it is desired shall be dyed blue. When the required shade 
has been obtained, the cloth is worked in boiling water until the 
wax has been removed, and having been immersed in buffalo milk 
(presumably to render the colours faster to rubbing) is dried. 

The only other shades met with in the ordinary printed cloths 
are green and yellow, the latter being produced upon portions of 
the design which have been unmordanted or reserved during the 
previous operations, whilst green is produced by dyeing yellow 
upon the parts required, which have been dyed to the necosaary 
blue shade in the indigo vat. The yellow colour is obtained by 
painting on a deoootion of ‘‘ pista ’’ (myrabolam flowers ? ) or 
myrabolam extract, drying, and then immersing the cloth in a 
solution of alum, rinsing and drying. The combination of alum 
with the tannin matter is of a dull yellow colour, and the shades 
harmonise well with those of the other dye-wares used upon 
the cloth, 

Qingelly-oil is tho most important of the vogotablo oils"^. It is (4) Oils, 
prepared all ovor tho District, the chief contro being Dharmapuri 
Taluk and KavQri-patnam, whence there is a largo export trade. 

Oil manufactured from kur^ellu is superior to that made from 
per^ellu. In Hosur Taluk most of tho gingolly-oil is made from 
wild gingelly {Guizotia abysstmea, or tho oil of which is 

very inferior. 

Oooo-nut-oil is nowhere prepared on a large scale, for want of 
an abundant supply of coco-nuts. Ground-nut oil is pressed in 
Attilr and Dharmapuri Taluks, and to a limited extent elsewhere. 

The seeds of margosa and iluppai arc pressed for oil in parts of 
the Baramahal, but the supply is moagre, tho domand small, and 
in the case of the former, its offensive odour renders it unpopular. 

Pungam is the staple source of oil in Hosur Taluk. 

Oastor-oil is not prepared in tho ordinary oil mill. It is 
manofacturod (often at home) all over the District for local con- 
sumption. It is used for lighting purposes, but is being ousted 
by kerosine. In EdappSLdi it has attained the dignity of an 


^Eor the oil-presHin^ oftistes, Vftni^ars, Gfinigas see p, 182, 
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iNDTJSTRiBs. greater souroe of profit than the oil itself. 

Leinon-grass oil is distilled hy Lahbais in some of the hills of 
Salem and other Taluks, and is used as a basal oil for the manu- 
facture of soent. 

(6) Tatining. Three grades of hides are produced in Salem District, (1) 
village-tanned, (2) town-tanned, and (3) “ finished hides. 

Village-tanned hides are the crudest. The work is usually 
done by Ohuoklers, and the leather is known in the market as 
“ Ohuoklers’ leather.” Ordinary town-tanned hides are known 
as godown leather.” It is only in Salem Town that finished 
hides are produced. They are known locally as •pathanAUa-tol. 

The Salem tanneries, 14 in number, are located near Enchi- 
palaiyam, and are owned by Muhammadans. The skins are 
puro^sed in shandies all over the District. The tannery owners 
send carts from one shandy to another in regular succession to 
collect them. 

The wool taken from the hides of sheep and goats is cleaned 
in water, colour-sorted by hand, and sold in Madras or Adoni, 
where it is in demand for the manufacture of carpets. The 
dmrmn bark refuse and the inner scrapings of sheep and goat 
hides are valued as manure. The inner scrapings from the hides 
of bulls and buffaloes are exported in large quantities for the 
manufacture of glue. 

(6) Iron. Iron-smelting in Salem District is an art of extreme antiquity. 

The remains of slag mounds and furnaces in numerous villages, 
not only in AttUr, Salem, Omalur'’ and Tiruohengodu \ but also on 
the border line of Hoaur and Krishnagiri Taluks, and even in the 
heart of the Anohotti jungles, testify to tho wide extent and 
importance of the industry. Owing, however, partly to the rise 
in the cost of fuel, and partly to the cheapness of imported iron, 
the industry has of late years rapidly decayed. 

The ore is smelted in a mud furnace about 4' high, the shape 
of which, when viewed from the front, is like a bottle, about 2' in 

1 The following were centres of iron-smelting in the Talaghttt Taluks : — 

Salem Taluk ; Namagiripet Tirnmantir, (south of Vellalaguiidam), Peru- 
malpalaiyam (near Godn-inalai), Vedakuttampatti, Dalavay-patti, Andi-patti 
and Ariyanur. 

'^Tiruohengodu Taluk ; PadavSdUi Xongauapuram, Valayasetti-palaiyam (a 
hamlet of Bdanga-aalai), IrukalUr Mitta, TsvUr, Mattampatti. 

OmaltLi’ Taluk ; Vanayasi and SOrafai. 

AttUr Taluk ; AttUr, Tandayarayapuram, Matturutti, Tammampatti, 
Sendara-patti, KonOri-patti, Tukkiyampalaiyam, Klri-patti, Nagaiyampatti, 
KadamhUr, Naraikkinar. 

trtt.ankarai Taluk ; Tlrta-malai, Mambacll, Poyya-patti, Vlrappa- 
Nayakkanpatti, Palaiyam, Kattayiriohohampatti, Mondukuli (all near Tlrta- 
malai), Pungani, Atti)>padi (near NayakkauCx), PallattlXr. 
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diameter at the base and about 9" at the top* The floor of the chap. Vl. 
furnace is sunk about 6'^ below the level of the ground. At the Industbibs. 
base is an opening some 10" square. The furnace is partly filled po^to^vo 
with charcoal, on which the ore is placed. A blast is obtained Company, 
with a pair of goat-skin bellows, worked by hand alternately, so 
that the draught may be continuous. The nozzles of the bellows 
are inserted into the orifice at the base of the furnace, and the 
rest of the opening is sealed with wet clay. The blast is kept 
up for about 3 J hours, at the end of which a mass of red-hot 
metal, weighing about 12 lbs., is withdrawn, and worked on an 
anvil, and, when suflfioiently hammered, a out is made nearly the 
whole way through, and the mass is then ready for sale. 

An attempt to exploit Salem iron on a large scale was made 
by Mr. J. M. Heath, Commercial Besident at Salem, who in . 

1825 resigned the Company’s service, and proceeded to England 
to study ways and means. In 1830, Mr. Heath returned to India, 
and established works at Porto Hovo.^ 

In 1853, a new Company was formed called the Bast Indian 
Iron Company.” The chief bods worked were those of the 
Eanja-malai. New works were set up at Ptllampatti, on the banks 
of the KavSri, whither the ore was taken hy road from Kanja- 
malai (23 miles) to be smelted. The iron produced was of excel- 
lent quality, and it was used in the construction of the tubular 
and suspension bridges over the Menai Straits. The works at 
Ptllampatti * were supplied with charcoal from Solappsdi, 18 miles 
up the KavSri. There the charcoal was made in large furnaces, 
and it was conveyed to Pulampatti in hoata. It was delivered at 
the works at a cost of Es, 6 per ton, but the supply was irregular 
on account of the charcoal burners, who were nnable to work conti- 
nuously owing to the unhealthy state of the jungles at certain 
times of the year. 

Elaborate inquiries were made in the last decade of the I’uturo 
nineteenth century ® as to whether the iron ores of Salem District 
could be exploited on a commercial scale. It has been suggested 
that blast furnaces might he erected at Kadaiyampatti and 
Hanuma-tirtam, the former to servo the Eanja-malai deposits, 


^ A history of the Porto Novo Iron Company is given in the South Arcot 
Qa%etteerf pp. 283 to 290. 

® Aooording to Mr. Le Fann, Vol. I, p. 99, the Kanja-malai bed was worked as 
late as 1861. Mr. Maylor, at that time Manager of the Porto Novo Iron 
Ooxnpany’s works, estimated that the yield from Eanja-malai ore was about 55 
per cent of pig iron, and the quantity of charcoal required was Si tons to every 
ton of iron produced. 

® See Sir Thomas Holland’s papor on the Iron Ore and Iron Industries 
of the Salem District and Imperial InstitutJ Handbook on Iron, No, 8 (1832). 

S 
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Industries, one acre of forest to half a ton of wood annually, one ton of wood 
to 4 owt. of charcoal, 17 owt. of charcoal to one ton of pig-iron, 
and tons of charcoal to one ton of wronght-iron, it would 
require acres of forest to produce one ton of pig-iron and 36 
acres to produce a ton of wrought-iron^. The estimated outturn 
arrived at, taking into Sbcoount (1) the produce of all the forests 
within 10 miles of the blast furnace, or (2) the produce within a 
radius of 16 miles, is as follows : — 




Wrought-iron. 

Pig-iron. 


Ten miles radius. 



Kadaiyampatti 

Hanuma-lartam 

. . • • • * 

1,617 
. . 1,403 

6,669 

5,776 


Total 

. . 8,020 

12,436 


Sixteen miles radius. 


K adady ampat ti 
Hanuma-tirtam 

. . « . a * 

• • • * • • 

. . 2,843 

. . 2,363 

11,706 

9,729 


Total 

. . 6,206 

21,436 


Experts declare that no blast furnace on modem Hues can pay, 
unless the annual output reaches 10,000 tons of pig. It is only 
KadaiySlmpatti that could supply the fuel for this. But if opera- 
tions were conducted on a so^e of suBBcient magnitude to supply 
a blast furnace, the cost of labour would be indefinitely enhanced ; 
for KadaiySlmpatti and Hanumartirtam are two of the most feverish 
spots in the District, and coolies would never settle in either 
locality, unless induced to do so by very ample wages. Moreover, 
to work the forests properly, feeder roads should bo opened at 
heavy cost. Again, the cost of transit of ore to furnace, and pig to 
rail must be faced, a cost which crushed the Porto Novo Company, 
In fine, little prospect exists of a blast furnace stoked with charcoal 
ever paying in Salem District. The adoption of large numbers of 
small furnaces of an improved type might be attended with 
success, as it has in parts of America and in Styria where similar 
problems present themselves. Possibly further advances in electric 
metallurgy may eventually solve the fuel difficulty. 


^ These figures are taken from a memorandum of the Collector of Salem 
J^o, 2784, dated 24th September 1894. The estimates adopted by Sir Thomas 
Holland in his pamphlet, which worked out at 23 acres for a ton of pig-iron, were 
warmly disputed by Mr. 0. W, MaoMinn (See Ind/ian Agriculturalist of 8th April 
1893, page 196), who estimated that 10 aores would sufEioe. 
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Salem iron-ores oontain praotioally no phosphorus or sulphur 
and are therefore well suited for manufaotui’ing the better quality 
of wrought-iron or steel. 

Indian steel was famous from the days of Alexander to the 
days of Marco Polo, and it is probable that steel has been manu- 
factured in Salem District from a very remote period. In the first 
half of the nineteenth oentiiry steel was brought to England, some- 
times in the form of conical ingots, and sometimes ^ in flat round 
cakes. The conical ingots were evidently wootz, made, as is still 
done in Trichinopoly, by carburising wrought-iron in crucibles, a 
principle which was not applied in England till 1800 2 . The flat 
cakes of steel which are still made in Salem District are produced 
by quite a different process, namely, by the partial removal by 
oxidization of the carbon in cast-iron, as in the open hearth 
finery of Styria and Oarinthia and in the ordinary puddling of 
pig-iron. The process as now carried on is thus described. 

In the manufacture of wrought-iron, certain easily fusible 
beads of iron are produced, and melt off as shot. These are in 
reality highly carburised particles of ca-st- iron, and it is from these 
that the steel is made. The shot are first pounded in a stone 
mortar with a pestle of the kind ordinarily used for pounding rice. 
By this process the small particles of slag adhering to the shot are 
removed, and the cast-iron receives an imperfect polish. The 
powdered slag-material is separated by sifting in the ordinary 
manner in a winnow. A hole is dug in the ground about 1' deep 
and about 1' in diameter. At one side a semi-circular groove is 
excavated from the surface to the bottom of the pit. A largo cake 
of soft clay serves to divide this small excavation from the other 
part of the pit, and the smaller chamber servos as tho finery in 
which the steel is made. The bottom of this is first oovorod with 
a layer of dirty quartz, obtained from sifting tho omshed ore when 
dressing tho magnetite for the furnace. On this hearth of quartz 
an ignited coal is placed, and the small chamber is filled with 
charcoal. A tuyere, previously built in with tho clay-partition, 
points downwards at an angle of about 45 degrees, and receives the 
nozzles of two goat-skin bellows, by which a continuous blast is 
maintained. The shot are first wetted and thrown upon the char- 
coal, the amount used being governed by pure guess-work, as in 
the wrought-iron smelting. The blast is continued for about half 
an hour, when the prooosJ of deoarburisation is complete, and the 
tuyhre and clay-partition are broken down for the removal of the 

^ The aoooant which follows is taken from Sir Thomas Holland’s Ueport of 
1892 OIL the manufacture of steel in Salem District. 

* The same principle goyerned the later patent of Mackintosh, and has since 
been modified to the modern cementation process for the conversion of bar-iron 
into ** blister steel ” and in ‘‘case hardening.” 
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steel-oake, which is first slightly cooled by a dash o£ water, and 
then hammered to remove the casing of slag which has formed 
around it. The workers are quite aware of the fact that if they 
continued the process too long, the resulting product would be of 
no more use than ordinary wrought-iron. It seems curious that 
Pariahs should adopt this interesting process for the manufacture 
of steel, whilst the typical wootz is made in such an entirely 
different manner. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the enterprise of 
the late Arunaohala Asari made Salem famous throughout India, 
and his hunting-knives and pig-sticking lances were in great 
demand. The manufacture of silver-and gold-mounted ‘‘ cheetah- 
tooth ” pen-knives still continues a characteristic local industry. 

It would seem that the advent of the Bail way has killed the 
indigenous arts of metallurgy, for even in Edappadi, where brass 
work is the hereditary occupation of about 30 families, the casting 
of brass has largely given place to the beating out of sheet-brass. 
The same remark holds good of Muttu-Nayakkan-patti, near 
Omalur, another local centre of brass-casting. In Salem itself no 
brass is cast, but the manufacture of pots and pans by the local 
^aris from beaten sheet-brass is an industry of importance. 

Ohorooal burning is carried on on a commercial scale not only 
in the Reserved Forests, bnt also in the PSLlaiyams of Bsrikai 
and Sulagiri. There is a large export to Bangalore and the Kolar 
Gold Field, as well as to Erode. 

Baskets are usually made of hamboo, and the industry is 
chiefly carried on by Medaras or Vedakkarars. 

Perhaps the most important prod not of the Vsdakkarars* art is 
the familiar bamboo-matting, nsed for flooring and for the con- 
struction of temporary sheds and pandals. Their usual size is five 
cubits square, but they are made of any size to order, and in floor- 
lug the house the mat-makers prefer to weave the mat in one 
piece in si<u. The best quality of bamboo-matting is the so- 
called “green-mat,’^ made solely of the smooth exterior shavings 
of the bamboo. Another item of importance is the manufacture 
of baskets for coffee seedlings, about S'* in diameter and 9" long, 
sold at Rs. 6 per thousand. Strong baskets are made in large 
quantities for the transport of mangoes and oranges ; bread- 
baskets, fish-baskets, baskets for carrying fowls, baskets for hand- 
baling irrigation, winnows, fans, bird-cages, hen-ooops, are 
among the useful artioles that these simple workmen will turn out. 
Unfortunately most of them are indebted to contractors, who 
enjoy a big share of the profits of their industry. 
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Grass mats (mostly of korai grass, Oyperua rotundus), are made 
in many villages, the workers being usually Labhai women. 
The korai grass used in Salem is imported from Triohinopoly, 
that used in Dharmaptiri Taluk is out on the banks of the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi. The mat-makers dye the grass themselves, the 
f avourito colours being white, red, bkok and green. The patterns 
produced are not very elegant. A mat is worth about 10 annas. 
Mats of date-leaf are made at M&randa-halli. 

The chief fibres of economical importance in the District are 
those of (1) palmyra, (2) coco-nut, (3) aloe, and (4) j anappu 
( = 8an-hemp, Crotalarta Junoea). None of these are manufactured 
on a large scale. 

The manufacture of indigo has been carried on in A.tt'Qr 
Taluk from time immemorial. The industiy was worked up by 
Mr. Heath, who, in 1833, sold the business, virtually a monopoly, 
to Mr. G. F. Fischer. At that time there wore works at Salem, 
Kadaiyampatti, Vellalagundam, Narasingapuram, Sarvay, Malli- 
karai, Bingapuram, Siruvaobar, Vlraganilr and other places. The 
indigenous method of manufacture was to stoop the leaves of 
aviri {Indiyofera iinotoria'), or veppiUai (TVrightta, tinetorici) in 
water in largo earthen pots, embedded in the ground. The loaves 
wore allowed to ferment, and were then beaten with paddles ; the 
mixture was then boiled till it booame viscid like boiling j^SSs^^y* 
It was next allowed to cool in a shady place, and when cooled, the 
residue was cut into cakes, and sent to market. 

The system now in vogue of precipitating tho colouring matter 
with lime-water in a vat or cistern was introduced, it is said, by 
Mr. .Tames Fischer. Tho process is as follows : — Aviri ^ leaves are 
out and tied into bundles. From 10 to 15 harams of them (1 
haram = 20 maunds), are placed overnight in tho stooping vat, a 
brick chamber lined with cement. The loaves are battened down 
by moans of beams attached to pegs in the sides of tho vat, and 
water is run in till all the loaves are submerged- Tho loaves 
soak all night, and at 6 a.h. the fermenting liquid is lot out into 
tho beating-vat, situated at a lower level, and coolies work it 
about with paddles till 10 or 11 a.m. Lime-water is then added, 
and within an hour the fluid clears, and the precipitated indigo 
settles. The clear water is then run off, and the sediment is 
strained through a thin cloth, and passed into a copper vessel ; 
clean water being added, "limo-wator is then sprinkled over it, and 
the mixture is again worked wiili a paddle ; after about 15 minutes 
the solid matter is deposited, and tho water is drawn ofE through 
a syphon. The precipitate is then boiled, and when it attains 
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tlie proper eonsistoncyj it is poured into a thick canvas sheet, sup- 
ported on a bamboo frame. The sheet acts as a filter, allowing 
the clear water to drain off, and retaining the indigo as a thick 
paste. This paste is covered for the night, and on the following 
morning supeifluouB moisture is expelled by means of a' screw- 
press ; the residue is out into cakes and dried in the sun. 

Mr. Fischer’s first factory was set up in about 1860 in 
Ponnammapet, a suburb of Salem. Factories at EadaiySumpatti, 
Puttira-Karundan-palaiyam, Singapuram, Attiir, Talaivasal and 
other places followed. Rival factories on the lines adopted by 
Mr. Fischer were soon started at Ettappilr, Aragaltlr and other 
places. The industry flourished till about 1894, when thecom- 
petition of synthetic indigo began to be felt. Mr. Fischer then 
closed down his factories and sold them. In 1911 there were 31 
factories in Attur Taluk, and a few more in Salem, all in the 
hands of Indian capitalists. The factory owners obtain the seeds 
from Nellore and other northern districts, and distribute them to 
the ryots on the condition that the whole of the produce is made 
over to the manufacturer who advances the seed. The manu- 
facturer pays the ryot about 12 annas per bdrarn for the leaves, 
and the refuse is the perquisite of the ryot, who uses it for manure 
(p. 227). 

There is abundance of good building-stone which has never 
been commercially exploited. (3neiss lends itself readily to 
manipulation, for fiat slabs of any portable size and of nnifoim 
thickness can be obtained by applying fire evenly over the 
surface of the living rock. To give the slabs the required shape, 
shallow holes are drilled along the surface. 

Large quantities of steatite vessels, pots, howls, plates, dishes, 
etc., are manufactured inAttiSx andOmalur Taluks, and exported 
to the Districts of Tanjoxe and Triobinopoly, where they are in 
great demand among Brahmans. (See p. 33.) 

Other industries of local importance are the manufacture of 
palmyra-jaggery (especially in the Firkas of Meoheri and Edap- 
pa^i), tobacco (an important industry in Attur Taluk), cane-jag- 
gery, saltpetre (at Edappadi, see Vol. II, pp. 273 and 79) and 
pottery. 

The trade of the District may be described as centrifugal. 
That of Hosur gravitates towards Bangalore ; that of Krishnagiri 
to Timppattur and the Railway : Dttanlarai trade hovers between 
TiruppattOr and South Aroot, that of Dharmapuri between Salem 
and tile Railway : Attur trade is divided between South Arcot and 
Triohinopoly ; that of Tiruohengodu between Coimbatore and the 
Railway. Salem is the only important centre ; it attracts a certain 
amount of trade from all the adjacent taluks (Dharmapuri, 
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TiruohongSdu, trttankarai, and Atttir), and has an extensive CHAP. VI- 
export and import trade. Tb^b. 

The economic centres of distribution and exchange are the -v^eeki^ 
weekly markets held all over the District. It is in these fairs, or Markets. 

shandies/’ that the ryot disposes of his produce, and purchases 
salt, chillies, cloths and other necessities of li£e. Wholesale mer- 
chants attend the larger markets, and buy in stock on advantageous 
terms. Petty traders visit a scries of shandies, 4 or 5 in a week, 
in regular rotation, buying in one and selling in another, eking 
out a profit of 3 or 4 annas a day. Shandies are known by the 
day of the week on which they occur, and not, as a rule, by the 
name of the place in which they are held. There are in the 
District 129 shandies, of which 44 are controlled by the Taluk 
Boards and produce a revenue of some Es. 12,480. 

The chief trade in the District is in agricultural produce, ohief Trades, 
cloth, cattle, salt and oils. There is also a large export by rail of 
raw hides and forest produce. 

The trade in agricultural produce is mainly in the hands of (l) Trade in 
Komatis. It is also shared in by Muhammadans, and in the 
Balaghat by Lingayats, in the Baramahcilby Vaniyars, Janappars, 

Bali jas and Gollas, in the Talaghatby Sembadavans anclNagarattu 
Ohettis. 

The business which comhines grain trade with money-lending 
is perhaps the most lucrative in the District. In the days when 
the ryots’ first kist fell due in December, full advantage was taken 
by capitalists of the fact that the crops could not be placed on the 
market till January. Advances were freely made on the security 
of the presumptive orops. At harvest-time the loan was paid back 
in its equivalent of grain at the current market price, and a 
stipulated quantity per rupee of the loan was added hy way of 
interest. As the big grain merchants .are well in touch with each 
other all over the District, it is easy for them to reduce the 
market-price of grain at harvest-time, so that they can recover 
their loans on the most favourable terms. The ryot must 
realise his produce as soon as harvested, for he has his kist 
to pay. The merchants, having called in all their duos, can 
afford to wait for the inevitable rise of prices before they soli. 

In this way tho money-lenders tend to “ corner ” the food supply 
of tho District annually, and their profits by way of interest are 
far larger than they appear to be from the terms of the contract. 

The lender generally makes a clean profit of not less than 26 per 
cent on his outlay. It is said that since tho abolition of tho 
December kist in 1906, this praotiee is on tho wane. The middle- 
men usually buy up their grain at shandies, and some send their 
agents to tho villages at harvest-time to buy grain cash down. 
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Erislmagiri meroliants invest largely in Hosiir ragi, wliioh they 
stock, and sell on commission. The larger grain exporters sell to 
Madras dealers on a commission of one anna in the rupee. 

Trade in European textile fabrics is mainly in the hands of 
Muhammadans. Komatis are the chief dealers in country-made 
cloths, though in some oases the weaving communities themselves, 
Patn-Qlkarans, Kaikolars, Devangas and Sales trade in their 
own products. lu the Baramahal and Balaghafc the local manu- 
factures do not exceed the local demand, but from Salem Taluk 
there is an extensive export trade. The middlemen in Salem 
receive from the manufacturer one anna in the rupee on the total 
value of the cloths sent, and they are also said to get six pies per 
oloth from the retail dealer. 

In out-of-the-way tracts, enterprising Labhais from Palli-patti, 
in Kartlr Taluk of Triohinopoly District, hawk cloths ou a system 
of rix months’ credit, on account of which they are called 
Jrimc^d-Mdan-Jcarars. They first visit the villages duriug the 
cultivation season, and they return to claim their dues at harvest- 
time. Their prices are fixed high enough to cover the losses 
inevitable to unsecured credit, but to an ignorant ryot a stiff price 
is a trifle compared with the advantages of having the goods 
brought to his door, and postponing payment for six months. 

The cattle trade of the District is almost entirely in tho hands 
of Janappars, except for petty transactions between villagers. 
The centre of this trade is in the Pennagaram Division. All male 
calves bred in the KSiveri-side forests arc sold before they oomplotc 
their first year, for a calf which is allowed to mature in the forests 
can never he domesticated. 

Before the outbreak of plague, most of the saleable calves were 
disposed of during the festivals at Math6svaran-malai (EoUogal 
Taluk, thrice a year), M©ch§ri (February), Adaman-kottai (Maroh)^ 
and Natta-halli (April) Attendance at these festivals is now 
restricted by Plague Segulations, and the cattle trade has gravitated 
to the weekly market at Pappara-patti. The trade is in tho hands 
of petty brokers, resident at Pennagaram, Halaipuram, Matam and 
other places in Pennagaram Division. These brokers own but 
little capital, and usually 4 or 5 of them work in partnership. 
They start in person for the forest pens on Fridays, effect their 
purchases on the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, return with their 
calves to their villages' by Wednesday, and dispose of thorn at 
Pappftra-patti on the next day. The price is usually fixed not at 
so much per calf, but at so many calves per Es. 100. 


^ Or a 'village 7 inileB from Dbanaaptiri neai tlie FennAgaratn 

road, and adjoining IndUr. 
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The purchasers at PSppara-patti are usually Jaixappars, resident 
in the Baramahal taluks. These Janappars, in their turn, sell 
the calves to ryots resident in Mysore State. The Mysore ryots 
rear and train the cattle till they are full grown ; then sell them 
hack once more to Janappars, who dispose of them in the districts of 
the East Coast, the chief markets hoing Tiruvannamalai, Srirangam, 
Madura, and Negapatam. From the latter place large numbers 
are exported on credit, at the risk of the Baramahal Janappars, to 
agents in Siugaporo and Penang, and it is said that the outstand- 
ings on this account with the Janappars of the three villages of 
Kannanda-halli,Perungopana-halliandMadra halli,in Krishuagiri 
Taluk, amount to nearly half a lakh of rupees. Exact figures are 
not available to show how many cattlo are exported from the 
District annually, hut statistics gathered at the temporary Trafi&c 
Eegistoring Office, established at Kaya-kota in 1901 with a view 
to ascertaining the merits of a railw'ay project from Hosur to the 
plains, show that for the six months, November 1901 to March 
19.02, a monthly average of nearly 4,600 head of oattlo passed 
down the ghats, against an average of about 1,060 travelling up. 
Of the 4,600, over 4,100 went via Dhannapuri, the rest via Erishna- 
giri, and about throe out of every four came from Eela-mangalam, 
where, during the busy season, between 1,000 and 1,600 head of 
cattle change hands every Sunday shandy. 

Oattlo dealers have a curious way of clinoliing a bargain. As 
soon as a prico is agreed upon, the vendor places small pieces of 
oow-duug in the hands of the purchaser, after which formality 
neither party dare recode from the contract. When the boast is 
sold, the rope by which it was led, aaid tho brass ornaments on its 
horns, arc removed and retained by the seller. 

Most of the salt for theTalaghat taluks, as well as tJttankarai, 
is imported from tho Madras Depot. In Hosur, and parts of 
Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, J:?ombay salt is preferred. Bombay 
salt is imported through Baiigaloro and Calicut. As salt is 
usually bought wholesale by weight, and retailed by measure, 
the lighter the salt and tho larger tho crystals, tho greater the 
merchants’ profits. Eor thcjso qualities Bombay salt is preferred 
to Madras salt. Blackish dii-ty salt is in favour with the people, 
as it is said to be more saline. 

The wholesale salt tradt, like that in ‘grain and cloth, is 
mainly in the hands of Eomatis and Muhammadans. Shevapet is 
the central emporium, the Shovapot merchants supplying dealers 
in the adjoining taluks, and allowing 1 J per cent commission on 
the value of salt purohased. The salt is disposed of in shandies, 
where it is either sold or bartered in small quantities for 
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agricultural produce. Some grain traders in Hosilr Taluk take 
salt witk them to the villages, and exchange it for mustard-scod. 

The hulk of the oil trade is in the hands of the enterprising 
Vaniyar community, though the Komatis and Bali] as have a 
share in it, and in Tiruohengodu the Somhadavans take the lead 
in the manufacture and export of castor-oil. From the Bara- 
mahal the gingelly-oil of KaySri-patnam and Dharmapuri finds its 
way aU over South India. 

Most of the exports by rail axe raw products, the only manu- 
factured articles of importance being cotton- cloths from Salem and 
the stations in Tiruohengddu Taluk ; dressed skins from Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri and Salem ; and gunny -bags, brass and iron 
work, and indigo from Salem ; bamboo mats from the stations at 
the foot of the Shevaroys ; unrefined sugar from Dharmapuri, and 
jaggery from Salem and from the Taluk of Tiruohengodu. 

Cereals and pulses travel freely all over the District, and largo 
quantities are exported. The chief centres for rice and paddy 
export are Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Salem, Sankaridrug and the 
southern stations of tJttankarai Taluk. Fruit and vegetables are 
sent from stations both in the Bftramabal and Talaghat, custard- 
apples are a speciality of Bargur, betoHeaves of Sankaridrug, 
and ground-nuts, aieca-nuts, chillies and ■ onions of Salem. 
Tobacco finds an outlet at Salem, Samalpatti, D§.Bampatti and 
Morappur, and raw cotton at Sankaridrug and Anangur ; Salem 
and the stations in Tiruohengodu Taluk export gheo; oil-seeds, 
both castor and gingelly, are railed from Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri, and most of the stations between Samalpatti and Salem ; 
gingelly-oil is sent from Krishnagiri, Samalpatti and MorappOr, 
and castor- oil from Sankaridrug ; oil-cake is an important item 
at Krishnagiri, Kadaiyampatti, Salem, and Sankaridrug, while 
coffee is sent from Salem, Kadaiyampatti, and Bommidi. 

The chief items of forest produce are tamarind* and tanning 
barks, which are exported from most of the stations in Uttan- 
karai Taluk, and also from Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri. Tho 
stations round the foot of the Shevaroys provide gall-nuts, timber, 
bamboos and fuel. Gall-nuts are also railed from Samalpatti, 
and firewood from Sankaridrug. Krishnagiri exports charcoal, 
and there is a trade in palmyra fibres^ from Tiruohengodu Taluk, 
while Dasampalti and Samalpatti export quantities of dried leaves 


^ Tamarind produoo is usnally gathered in March. 

® “ A loose, fibre which snrroTiiidB tho base o£ the loaf-stalk (Watt, page 
170). The export is confined to the months of July, Angust and Septomber ; 
the Tahsildax writes that about 80 bales, valued at Hs. 500, are purchased per 
week by Erode naexohants, who send them to Tutioorin. > 
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(ohiefij of Banyan, Fteus indica) to be stitohod into food-plates CHAP, vi, 
for the higher caste Hindus, 

Lastly there is a large export of raw skins from all the 
Talaghat stations, as well as from Krishnagiri, Dharmapnri, 

Dasampatti and MorappUr, and horns are exported from Salem. 

Eail-bome imports are less vaxiod, English piece-goods and 
yarns, alizarine, kerosine oil, salt, foreign liquors, copper, brass, 
and iron arc freoly imported from Madras. Cotton cloths and 
twist of Indian manufacture from the southern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and timber, pepper, spices, betel, and salt-fish 
from Malabar. Curiously enough, there is a considerable import 
of cereals and pulses, especially of rice, from adjoining districts, 
and Salem City stands easily first in the extent and variety of its 
demands. 


The weights in vogue are common to the Presidonoy. 

16 pics = 1 palam of 3 tolas. 

8 palami = 1 seer {ser) of 24 tolas. 

5 soors = I viss. 

8 viss = 1 maund. 

20 maunds = 1 kandogam (Auglioo ‘‘ candy 
In some parts of the District the pothi of 10 maunds of 960 
tolas, is more generally used than the candy. The bWram (load), 
muttai (bundle), aud mttai are also used for weights of 10 maunds 
and upwards. A hCvram of jaggery in Basipuram Division equals 
20 maunds. A pciten-padi = 1 ,000 tolas. Merchants in the north- 
ern Baramahal are said to allow an excoss of 2 palaim for every 
viss bought or sold on almost all articles. 


Weight 

AND 

NIbasubes. 
Weights . 


In Hostir and Krishnagiri 'l^ahiks tho soor is tho chief unit. 
A ha.lf pahm is called chatidk (Ilindustani for “ one-sixtoonth ”). 
A pohm = ara-pCmi, (I x i.o., of a seer), two palams = pvlm 
(i,e,, j seer), four pdmlu = 1 soor. Similarly a quarter viss = 
half viss = adaz svr, and a viss = pdneh-adr (corrupted 
into pamhdr)^ from Hindustani words denoting 1^, 2-y and 5 
respectively. These taluks also use tho dadiyam of 2 viss. 

Q-oldsmitlis employ tho following scale: 4 paddy -seeds = I 
kmdumani (the familiar scarlet sued of Ab'ua precatorius)^ 32 
kmdimania = 1 vardhan-edai (pagoda), 3/^- pagodas = 1 rupee. 

Tho weight of a sovoreigi^ is variously estimated a.t 2-ji%, 
and 2-j^ pagodas, disoropancios which suggest that their methods 
are not very exact. In Salem goldsmiths keep a series of weights 
representing 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, and sometimos 20 and 30 pagodas, 
and the suh-multiplos of tho samo, -J, aud -J-. Road speaks of a 
grain of ragi as a goldsmith’s weight. 
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Telugu weights are used by goldsmiths in Hostir in the 
following scale : — 

4 guriginJaSi hundumanis or pdtikaH = 1 ruka, 

9 rukas = 1 mraha (pagoda). 

30 rukas or 3^ varaka = 1 tola. 

Brass and bell-metal are sold by the padi of 12^ seers in 
Esisipuram Division. 

The rdttal is used in weighing hides, and also sheet-brass. 
It is said to approximate to one pound. Its equivalent is variously 
estimated at 38 89 and 40 tolas. There are 24 or 25 rdttah to 
aimaund of 960 to 1,000 tolas’ weight. Hides, however, are more 
commonly sold by number. In Attur Taluk indigo is sold by the 
rdUnli 500 of which make a bdram^ and 25 a maand. 

There are four kinds of scale : — 

(1) The “ needle-balance ”, ordinary metal scales with 
indicator. 

(2) The rod-balance ”, a simple wooden cross-beam, sus- 
pended in the middle by a string. It is sometimes called ndmayn 
balance ” from its resemblance to an inverted Tengoulai ndmam. 
In Hoslir it is called chintz or tdkkadi, 

(3) The spring-balance, sometimes called ra<#aZ-soale ”, 
used chiefly in weighing hides, wool, palmyra-fibre, yarn, jaggery, 
and tamarind. 


(4) The mutfattu’-kol^ velli-kol, seda-kol or iukhu-kdl^ a 
balance on the principle of a steel-yard. It consists of a rod 
marked at regular intervals to indicate different weights. A single 
scale is attached at the first notch (called natimgi-vdy) either to a 
hook or by simple tying. The rod is then suspended by a looped 
string, which is moved backwards or forwards till the rod becomes 
horizontal. The notch at which the loop rests indicates the 
weight. The notches are called the vdy^ and there may be 10 or 
20 of them. Vegetables, cotton-seeds and tamarind are sold at 
so many vdy per pamm (two annas). In a 20 notch balance, the 
2nd vdy = about 3| viss, the 3rd = 2J vise, the 7th = 1 viss, the 
16th = 10 paZa7n8,the 18th = 4 palams^ and so ou.^ Spun cotton is 
weighed on a similar balance with slightly different intervals. 
Measures of Till 1873 local grain measures were in vogue. The existence 
capacity. gf two or three standards in one taluk was comparatively a small 
evil, for even in a single village a duplicate system sometimes 
prevailed, and it is still commonly said that grain merchants, who 


1 A scale in use in Salem Talnk, but not very commonly, is let notch = * 
vise, 2nd = 1 visa, 8rd =1^ viss, 4th = c viss, and so on. 
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deal with Malayalis, measure the grain they receive in measures 
of larger capacity than those they use in selling, and so add hand- 
somely to their profits. 

In the early seventies, however, it was realised that official 
returns of current prices were valueless so long as the standards 
of no two recording stations agrood. In 1873, accordingly, an 
attempt was made to express the various local measures in terms 
of imperial seers.^ The basis of comparison was the weight of 
rice, in tolas, that each local measure would hold, and it was found 
that in Salem District two measures prevailed ; (1) a parfi which 
contained from 118 to 150 tolas, and (2) a mmam which held 
from 63 to 86 tolas of rice “heaped moderately.” 

The object of these calculations was to standardise tho price 
returns, aud not the local measures. Between 1876 and 1879, 
however, the practice of officially stamping approved measures 
was introduced. Local officers wore loft to themselves to decide 
the standard that should be officially recognised in each recording 
station. Not unnaturally, tho Board’s list of tolas per local 
measure was adopted as a basis for the stamping operations. But 
the Board’s estimates themselves were based on uncertain data, 
because the local measures wore all of different diameter, a 
oiroumstanoo which vitiated tho estimated allowance for 
“ heaping.” Moreover, most of tho measures on which the cal- 
culations wero based woro of bamboo, and of all shapes and sizes. 
But these inaocuracies woro a trilio compared with the vagarios of 
local officers in applying the Board’s standards. Tho universal 
practice in tho District was to ostimato capacity by tola- weight of 
gram, and not of rice. Tho test by volume of water was nowhere 
adopted. Now ordinary gram is 3 or 4 per cent heavier than 
rice, and the difforonoo in weight between old and new gram is 16 
or 17 per cent ; old, now, or mixed gram was adopted as a test 
by the stamping maistrics, to suit their own interest, or pleaso the 
merchant who brought tho measure. “ Tho Assistant Oolleotor 
ordered the introduction of tho Salem moasuro (136 tolas gram) 
into Attnr, where tho truo standard was 154 gram; a stamping 
maistry transferred from Salem to Namakkal introduced without 
orders the Salem measure, altering tho standard from 150 tolas 
gram (double measure) to 136“; tho Vaniyamhadi Sub-Magistrate 
altered, without any authori^, tho town standard from 86 tolas 
rice to 90 tolas gram, and the Sub-Collector took it into his head 
that it would ho a good thing to introduce ihapakha seor of 80 

1 BP. 61 of 16-1-73. 

* The Board’s tables showed 132 t<»la.a. This roproflontotl tho weight of 
rice in a Salem measure “ struck *’ j ISO tolas was tho locally recognised 
heaped ’’ oontent, See B.P, 1223 of C-6-^9. 
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tolas into the Sub-Division, and ordered accordingly, but he made 
a mess of it, for, instead of a seer of 80 tolas rice, he introduced 
one of about 77 tolas, as the 80 tolas was weighed in gram.’’ ^ At 
Easipnram people complained that the new measure, though sup- 
posed to be 186 tolas, was really one-eighth measure larger than 
the old mamul measure, which was 144 tolas. This was due to the 
use of fresh gram as a test by the stamping maistry, and a similar 
complaint was received from Dharmapuri. 

To clear the confusion it was decided to fix two standards for 
the District, approximating them as closely as possible to local 
usage. In the four Talaghat taluks a standard of 150 tolas rice 
was sanctioned, trttankarai taking as its standard the half 
measure of 75 tolas. The second standard of 86 tolas was adopt- 
ed in the three taluks of the Sub-Division. The test was made by 
volume of water. These two standards continued up to 1st July 
1902, when the Madras Measure of 62 J fluid ounces, 4J inches in 
diameter, containing 132 tolas weight of rice heaped, with itssub- 
mnltiples, was adopted throngbout the District.* The Madras 
Measure has not yet been thoroughly popularised, and tke old 
measures of 1880 are generally preferred. 

The favourite scale is 

4 ollooks = 1 mdnam (| Madras measure). 

4 mdnams = 1 vallam (2 Madras measures). 

40 vallaniB = 1 handagam or puUi (80 Madras Measures), 
The mdnam is half a Madras Measure, and the word pflrdi or 
‘ measure ’ is generally applied to the mmaniy which is in more 
general use than the full Madras Measure. The kandagam is not 
a constant quantity for, in the southern taluks, the old measure 
containing 160 tolas of rice is frequently used as the unit, four 
to a valhm. Instead of the kandagam^ in some parts of the 
District a Tnodd of 16 vaUams (32 Madras Measures) and a pothi of 
6 modoB or 96 vallam s (192 Madras Measures) is preferred. The 
halam of 12 marakkdh is only used in the east of Attur Taluk, 
bordering on South Arcot. 

The Telngu system in vogue at Hosur is as follows 
2 giddalu = 1 Bola, 

14 solas 1 mdnika, 

2 mdnikoB = 1 balla, 

2 ballaB = I ibhaligaf^ 

2 ibbaligas = 1 tumu (Eanarese kolaga), 

10 tumus = 1 pa/ndhumu, 

2 pandhumvLsl - 

or 20 mmusj ” ^ (Kanarese kandaga). 

1 B,P. 930 of 9-7-80. « B.P. 205 of 16-9-01. 
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Separate measures are kept for 2, 3, 4 and 6 tumus. Two CHAP, vi 

make one nidhimu, 

In Erishnagiri the “ seer” is used as a measure of oapaoity. mhasxtrbs 

It contains 86 tolas’ weight of heaped rice, and is the same as the 

old standard grain measare. Eight of these seers make a fi#r- 
vallam, and 40 ser-^valtams = 1 ser-kandagam, A Madras Measure 
is equivalent to about of these seers, and roughly seers 
= 1 standard mllam. The standard measures are called humpaui 
(“ Company ”) valkt/m and kumpani kandagam, to distinguish them 
from the ser-vallam and ser-handagam^ Erishnagiri people also 
use a sola, 4 of which go to mclnam. When paying field-labourers 
in kind, special measures are used known as kuli (coolie) poudi and 
kuli-vallam, which are equal to three-fourths of the standard 
mantjum and mllam respectively. The latter are distinguished as 
muddirai or “ stamped/’ 

The measures of length in common use are an object lesson in Measures of 
anthropometry. Two li^gors’ breadth (vira-kadai) = I angulam 
(the length of the first joint of the thumb). Four fingers’ breadth 
= 1 palm. Three palms = I span (jan). Throe spans (or 12 
angulams) = 1 cubit (mulam)* Pour cubits = 1 milr (fathom), 
the distance between the tips of the middle fiugers when the arms 
are outstretched. The yard of 2 cubits {gafam^ a Hindustani 
word) and the foot {adi) are also usod, 

The ordinary word for mile is kal (= stone,” i.e., mile- 
stone). A mile is also called mukhdl-ndligahvali^ tho distance 
one travels in mligai (the Indian hour of 24 minutes). The 
kadam of 7^ ndligau (= 10 miles) is also in use/ Meal-timos 
are sometimes used to describe tho length of a journey ; a ‘‘ break- 
fast-timo journey’’ = 8 miles, “ a tiffin-tiino journey ” = 20 
miles, “ a suppor-time journey ” = 32 miles. In Hosur Taluk 
kommintt hugu, the distance that tho bugle known in Eanarese 
as kommu can bo hoard, is used for a distance of about 2 
miles. Madakku-duram^ or maippu-duram^ signifies the distance 
that the furrow is driven before tho plough is turned (about 50 
yards). The word “ field,” is also used to describe distance. 

‘‘ Calling distance ” is of oourso a familiar expression. Similar 
terms are used in Telugu and Kanarose. 

In soiling cloth, Kaikolars use tho word madi to indicate a 
long piece consisting of 8 pairs of men’s cloths or 4 female cloths. 

In measuring land, tho sqfiare of any long measure was, in the 
time of Bead’s Survey, called gunta in Tolugu or Eanarese, and 
kuli in Tamil. In tho Bfiramahal for both Wet and Dry lands 

^ The oorrospondH to tho well-kaown “ooss” of Tlinrlustnni (= San- 

Bkrit Jerdsam, Kan. harddrit Tol. dmada). Tho dmadais made up of 4 parugua 
(colloquial parwou) aud eaoh parugn oontaius 2,000 niluvwa. 
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a ohain, 33 English, feet in length, was usually adopted, exactly 
half the length of the chain now used in Survey, which, when 
scjnared, is equal to acre. The BSiramah^jl gunta or Iculi there- 
fore = acre. It was subdivided into 16 annas. 

In the TalaghSit taluks a variety of guntas existed, and the 
measurements used for Wet and Dry lands were different.^ 

In R&isipuram and Ohennagiri, three difEeront standards 
were adopted for Dry lands, viz., (1) a double gunta^^^ tvnce that 
of Attnr; (2) a “single gunta of the Salem standard; (3) the 
Coimbatore ballah^ 96 fathoms square = 8’6 acres. In parts of 
Penn&garam, Dharmapuri. and Tenkarai-kottai, the OmaltLr stand- 
ards were adopted. The huli in Hostir Taluk was 36 feet square. 

The Paimash terminology survives in Mittas. In Easipuram 
Division the ^^ballah^^is stiU called and 100 “little 

kulis^^ make one “big kuli^^ or “ In the south of the 

District the seg varies from 1*76 acres to 2*50, and a big and 
little 8^ are recognised. The “ vallams vary from 5 to 8 
acres. In Attur there survives a kani (Anglioe “ oawney 
which is 1‘12 acres near Q-angavalli, and 1 acre elsewhere. In 
Uttankarai an ama huli) is defined as a space suflBoient to 
grow a plantain. In out-of-the-way places the old system of 
estimating area by the quantity of seed required to raise a crop 
on it still survives. In Krishnagiri Taluk a handagam virai^ppadu 
= 5 acres. So in the southern taluks a “ five pothi field,’’ an 
“eight vallam field” are spoken of. A madakku or “turn” 
(apparently of ploughing-oattle) = i acre. Anaippu is explained 
as the area that can be ploughed by 2 pairs of cattle in. a day, and 
varies from half to one acre. Er-uUmu (a “ plough’s-ploughing ”) 
is a similar term. The pangu (“ share ”) still exists in Inam 
villages, and is said to equal 16 acres in Dry land, and 2 
to 2^ in Wet. The term is vague, however, for it signifies 
merely the shares into which a common holding is divided among 
coparceners.® 


1 

1 Locality. 

Wet or 
Dry. 

Size of gunta or Auli, 

Acres. 

Salem 

[ ^ 

Dry 

Qi X 64 fathoms of 8 ft 

3-82 

BelUr 

Wet 

29 X 29 ft 

'019 

Talnks now inolndod 1 
in TimohengOdn > 
and OxnalUr. J 

Dry 

Wet 

2% X 24 fathoms of C ft. 4^ in. 

32 X 32£tr 

'846 

•023 

Attur 

Dry 

36 X 86 fathoms of 6 ft. 4i in. 

1-209 

VlraganUr 

Wet 

9x9 fathoms of 6 ft. 4^} in. 

•0766 

lULsipnram 1 

Chennagpn J 

Wet 

32*072 ft, square 

‘024 


* The ftarai is a larger division of ooparoenary land, and is supposed to 
contain Wet and Garden delds. The Karai is divided into pangus. 
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The ryot’s division of time is an epitome of his daily life. 
About two hours before day-break is “ the time when Venus 
rises” (if Venus happens to be a morning star). Shortly after 
this oomes “ first oook-orow.” If he has a garden to be irrigated, 
it is now (4-30 a.m.) baling time.” Half an hour later comes 
** second cook-crow.” ^ Then there is light in the east, “ the 
earth becomes visible,” “ the sky grows red ” and day breaks. 
These expressions convey as definite a meaning to his mind as 
hours and minutes do to those who are used to them. When the 
Hun is “ one (fathom) high ” it is “ time to yoke the morning 
plough.” Breakfast-time varies in different localities, according 
to the habits of the people of the place. It ranges between 7 and 
10 A.M. and is variously described as “early kanji time,” “ morn- 
ing porridge time ” (Tamil kali = ragi pudding), “ the time 
for eating last night’s rice ” (literally “ old-rice-time”). Between 
8 and 9 a.m. the sun is “ one palmyra-tree high.” Between 10 
and 11 A.M. is the “ time when cattle are let out for grazing,” 
With noon comes “ucAa-feafcm” (literally “crown-time”), “the 
hour when the sun is over the crown of the head.” Some time 
between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. the mid-day meal is eaten, at “ hot 
rice time ” or “ full-moal time.” Between 1 and 2 p.m, is the 
hour when the sun begins to deolino {adi Bdya). In the heat of 
the day cattle are allowed to rest, but towards Sp.Mc is “ the time 
when the cattle are driven out.” The “ hour for yoking the 
evening plough ” follows immediately, while at home it is the 
time when in a big household they pound kambu ” or “ begin 
to prepare tho evening meal.” The downward course of the sun 
is measured again in terms of a “ palmyra tree ” or “ fathom.” 
Then oomes “ the time when tho evening grows dim ” (Tamil 
= mdlai maBanga) “ the hour when lamps aro lit,” “ when writing 
cannot be read,” “ Hirannya’s hour,” the hour when that 
Demon met his death at the hand of Vishnu, the Man-Lion, 
{ABwra-Bandhyd’‘Vel>ai). 7 p.m. is “ the hour when the field 
labourer oomes home.” “ Pudding-time ” follows, and shortly 
after one of the housohold takes food to the watchers in the pens ; 
“ sheep-fold moal-timo.” Last comes the “ hour when the village 
becomes quiet *’ (Tamil =:wr-a(^an^Mm-?^^^ra77^), and the night watch- 
ers leave for the cattlo-pcns and slicep- folds (Tamil •= patti^dU 
neram, literally tho “ pen-man-hour,” a terseness of expression 
not easy to improve upon).# The word y3ma?7i, which properly 
means a watch of 3 hours’ duration at any time of the day or 
night, is applied in Salem District to the hour of mid-night. The 
old Vernacular divisions of time are almost obsolete. Even the 

^ Of. S. Mark’s Gospol, XIV, 30, 
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ndUgai of 24 minates is not oommonlj spoken of. A ryot, wlieii 
asked at wliat hour of the day an event took place, will asually 
point to the position the sun then occupied. The rising and set- 
ting of the moon are useful aids to memory, and people who live 
near railways fe time by the passing trains. Eyots who come to 
Court sometimes show a familiarity with hours and minutes which 
their status hardly warrants, a familiarity which is not seldom due 
to “tutoring.” Very few people oan tell the time by the stars. 
In distributing water from irrigation channels, two systems are 
in vogue to time the “ turns.” One is by the fcmm*, a small brass 
bowl with a minute hole in the bottom of it, which is floated on a 
chatty of water and sinks in about 20 minutes.^ l^he other method 
is for the Nirganti (as the person who distributes the water is 
called) to calculate the time by measuring his shadow. 

On taking charge of the “ Ceded Districts ” in 1792, Read 
and his Assistants were hampered in their administration with a 
various and perplexing currency,” which Read did his best to 
“ annihilate.” Both the Hindu system of pagodas and fanams, 
and the Mughal system of mohurs and rupees were iu vogue, and 
most puzzling varieties existed of each denomination of coin. Read, 
writing in 1794, gives a list of 29 different gold coins, 15 silver 
coins and 8 copper coins in which revenue dues were tendered. In 
the northern part of the District rents were at the time expressed 
in Kantiraya (“ Kanteroy ”) fanams, and in the south in “ Q-opaU 
fanams. The former represents the famous mintage of Eantivava 
Narasa Raja of Mysore (1638-59), the origin of the latter is 
nncei'tain. The pagoda {varclhan) existed as far back as the 
Ohalukya period, and derives its vernacular name from the fact 
that it was impressed with the symbol of a boar, one of the incar- 
nations of Vishnu, and the crest of Ohalukya as well as Vijaya- 
nagar Mngs. No pagodas were actually minted by BLantIrava 
Narasa Raja, but accounts were kept in terms of an imaginary 

1 See p. 236. 

» Regarding^ tlxe dopali ” fanam Mr. T. Desikaoharior, Diwan Bahadur, 
■writes : — 

A “ Gopali ’* fanam weighing more than 6 grains is recorded as haying boon 
received in the Madras Government Central Mnsenm in 1874 from the Salem 
District. Neither Captain Tufnell nor Dr. Gersen da Onnha, both of whom havo 
published their fanams, nor Sir Walter Elliott, has alluded to the “ Qopali.” In 
the Eangaohari-Desikaohari collection is a fanam with the figure of “ Krishna 
wiGl the flute ” — VenngOpala ”in Sanskrit^on the obverse, and the Nagari 
legend ^ “ Mva,*’ standing for gamvat,” on the reverse. Tho fanam with 
such an obverse was probably known in oommon parlance as the “ Gopali.’* 
Chalnkya fanams occur now and then in tho Salem, BeJlary and Bangalore 
Districts along with « Kanteroys.” The fanam with the figure of GOpala above 
referred to was probably of tho times of one of the later Ohalukyas. ” 

The Madhura-Qdpdla-chalera is referred to in the Ettapptlx SSsanam of 
X7U (Vol. II, p. 298). 
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coin valued at 10 of his fanams. At the time of Haidar’s usurpa- 
tion, the coins in general circulation were those minted by the 
Ikk§ri Poligars of Nagar (=Bedntir in Shimoga District, 
Mysore). On the capture of Bedniir in 1763 Haidar decided to 
issue his own coins, adopting the Bednfir pagodas as a model. 
Haidar^s pagodas were known to Bead as Bahaduri pagodas. Tipu 
in turn issued his own pagodas, which became known as Sultani 
pagodas, and he also minted mOhurs and rupees, known respect- 
ively as Sultani Ashrafi and Sultani or Imami rupees. The coins 
of Haidar and Tipu did not, it appears, obtain general recognition, 
for Munro, writing in 1796, surmises that all revenue accounts in 
the Baramahal were kept in Naggarie fanams ’’ (probably the 
same as the IkkSri coinage of Beduur), till Tipu substituted 
Kanteroy ” fanams in their stead. The rapid development of 
Pondicherry under Dupleix and his successors led to a large 
development of trade between Pondicherry and Mysore, and a 
heavy influx of Pondicherry rupees into the B&ramahal in payment 
of goods exported, and to this is probably due the fact, alluded to 
by Mimro, that, among the mercantile classes, rupees were prefer- 
red to pagodas. When the Company’s “Investment” was 
established in Salem, Bead was called upon to provide the Com- 
mercial Eesident with Pondicherry rupees. By 1790, however, 
the coinage of silver at Pondicheriy was discontinued,^ and the 
Commercial Eesident was asked to take Surat rupees in their 
stead. Meanwhile Ihe pagoda system was adhered to in the land 
revenue administration, and revenue accounts were kept in terms 
of pagodas, fanams and cash. An attempt was made to establish 
the star pagoda as a standard, and on 29th June 1793, orders wore 
issued to Mr. Benjamin Roebuck, Assay Master, to start a mint 
at Krishnagiri, and another at Salem, for the coinage of pagodas, 
fanams, Arcot rupees and duddus, the idea being to convert all 
specie tendered into Company’s coin.* The star pagoda was divi- 
ded into 45 maili fanams,® and the maili fanam into 80 cash. For 
the convenience of the ryots and Tahsildars, an elaborate Table of 
Exchange was drawn up., subject apparently to frequent revision, 
declaring at wbat rates, in terms of star pagodas, tho many coins in 
circulation would be accepted at Q-overnmeut treasuries. Any 
attempt to reduce the list of ooius that could bo accepted in pay - 
ment of Government duos was fraught with difficulty. As Bead 
pointed out, tho various qpins were articles of trade, and their face 
value meant nothing. The value of any particular denomination 

1 Ane. liec. No. 250, of. Nos. 2 tC, 24^, 269 and 201. 

® Bofch mints appear to have been working by Aagiist 1793. 

® Even in February 1796 the number of fanams toti;e star pagoda was not 
defixiitely fixed, and Mnnro protests against Hoad’s action in oalr'alating 
fanams to the pagoda. 
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of coin as a medium of exchange depended on what people would 
give for them, and this “ market value ” fluctuated from time to 
time and varied from plaoe to place. If Q-overnmeiit were to 
insist on the revenue being paid in one particular kind of currency, 
the shroffs would be sure to buy up the available coins of that 
currenoy, and, by creating a “ corner,'^ they would inflict great 
hardship on the public. The establishment of mints was a failure ; 
not only was it expensive, it made matters worse, for the 
Company’s coin itself became subject to fluctuations in market 
value. In Fasli 1204-05 (1794-6) there was a very considerable 
rise in the value of silver with respect to gold, a rise attributed by 
Head to the discontinuance of the ooiuing of rupees at Pondicherry. 
Hence in 1796 the rupee was in far greater demand among" all 
classes than the star pagoda. The preference for silver was 
accentuated by the fact that there was a large proportion of filed 
and counterfeit star pagodas in oiroulation, and ryots ran a 
greater risk of being duped if they accepted pagodas instead of 
rupees in exchange for their produce. Throughout the southern 
taints the rupee had, by 1796, attained such general vogue 
that the Revenue ofiicera settled Revenue demands with the ryots 
in terms of rupees, though for account purposes the amount was 
expressed in pagodas. Almost the whole of the gold coins tendered 
at the Government treasuries were received from merchants, and 
not from ryots. When a ryot borrowed from a merchant* he was 
paid in pagodas, but bound himself to repay the loan in rupees, 
and it was a common practice for Patels and Tahsildars to sub- 
stitute pagodas for rupees received in the collection of revenue. 
The Rantard.ya and Gop5.li f anams had by this time almost passed 
out of circulation ; in the early years of Read’s administration 
those that were received in collections were re-issued to the troops, 
a proceeding which created so much dissatisfaction that it was in 
1794 decided to stop the receipt of them. The coins issued from 
the local mints never attained popularity. Erishnagiri pagodas 
had aotnally been rejected both by the Revenue Treasury at 
Madras and by the Paymaster in Salem District. The mint at 
Salem appears to have been closed by 1795. Early in 1796 Munro 
recommended that all the Erishnagiri pagodas should be called in 
and received at their actual value, and re-ooined at Madras, and by 

March in the same year the mint at Erishnagiri was discontinued. ^ 
.. — — — 

1 Letter from Goveimment to Board of Eevenue No. 182, dated 20th March 
1796. There were three coinages of pagodas at Krishnagiti. The 6rst issue 
numbered only 6,788, the seooud (which contained an excess of pure gold of the 
weight of 2 xagi grains) numbered 17,173, and the third (which had an excess 
of li paddy grains’ weight above the Madras standard) numbered 14,876. (See 

Jiecords.) ^ 
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In February a notification of Jiead’s had reduced the number 
of coins in which revenue payments would be accepted to 
17, namely, star pagodas, Bahadnri pagodas, SuMni pagodas, 
Ikheri pagodas, Old and New Porto Novo rupees, Old and New 
Arcot rupees, Old and New Pondicherry rupees, Company's 
rupees, ImSmi rupees, Eantaraya and Eaja Gop&li ohakrams, 
maili fanams, elephant pice ^ and Krishna pice. 

The revenue accounts of the Salem District were written up in 
terms of star pagodas, fanams and cash, till well on into the nine- 
teenth century, but meanwhile the Company’s rupees were steadily 
gaining ground, and in 1835 the controversy was settled once for all 
by the adoption for all India of the Madras rupee of 180 grains. 

The memory of the old notation etiU lingers. Old people still 
reckon in the pagoda ” (vardhaiC) of 3^ rupees, and poorer 
classes in the duddu of 4 pies, six of which make one panam, the 
general name for a two* anna piece. Thus a half- anna piece is 
popularly called 1*^ duddu or ^ panam. The pie is known as 
dambi'di^ throughout the BUramahal; less generally so in the 
southern taluks, where is the usual term, and is also 
used. In Atttir, however, fedsu = 2 pies. JalH is another 
name for a pie. In ’CFttankarai a three-pie piece is called chima 
duddu. In Hostlr and the Baramahal two pies are called 
duggdni. A two-anna piece is called beda in Hosto, and big 
anna ” {Tehigupedda ana) in parts of Erishnagiri. In Uttankarai 
this same coin is caMeichmiapanam to distinguish it from periya 
panam ^ a term applied to the four-anna piece. This last coin is 
known in Hostlr as pdvala. The popular term for a sound coin as 
distinguished from a counterfeit is kumpani panam (Company’s 
money). 


^ The Klephant Pioe (Ane-K&su) was first coined by Krishnf^ Raja of Mysore. 
(1713-1731). 
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CHAPTER VIL 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Roads — History of mainbenanoe — Mr. Orr — Road Cess — Mileage — Trunk Roads 
Shevaroy HiUs—Avennes— Bridges— -Eerries. Railways — Famine Feeder 
Linos — Railway Projeots. Post Offiob. Telegraphs. 

The British were not the first road-makers in India, Tipu’s 
road-engineering was of no mean order. The best known road 
associated with his na'me ran through the wild broken country on 
the left bank of the Kaveri to the west of Hosur and Dharmapuri 
Taluks. The route lay from Denkani-kota via Auohetti and 
Q-eratti to PenBagaram, thence via Morasara-halli and Donnaknt- 
ta-halli to the Topp-Qr Eiver.*^ Wherever this road passed over 
rook or undulating ground, all vestiges have been washed away by 
over a century of rain. There are level stretches, however, still 
well preserved, and marked by fine avenues. A portion south of 
Pennagaram would even now he fit for a carriage road, and the 
road can be traced for some distance near Anchetti, and again at 
Morasara-halli. Another important road of Tipu’s time was that 
connecting Krishnagiri with Budi-kota, a once important fort in 
Mysore State, seven miles from Bowringpet railway station. It 
is still called Dandu Oni or the Army Boad.’^ * The favourite 
Q-hat used by Haidar and Tipii for access to the plains was that 
via Eaya-kota, Palakodu and Topptur. The route via SiugOrapet 
was also used by them. 

The importance of road maintenance didnot escape Ool. Head, 
and by 1802 as many as 156 miles of road had been laid down 
ronnd Salem, and planted with avenues throughout. Little 
further was done, however, till Mr. Orr assumed charge of the 
District in 1829. 

To Mr. Orr the District is indebted for its chief roads, grandest 
avenues, and a number of well-built r^st-houses known as Orr’s 
Chonltries.” By 1836 Mr. Orr had made 316 miles of high-road 
at an average cost of Es. 134 per mile, besides 375 miles of cross 
roads ; 20 bridges were built, and 196 stone dams were made, at an 


1 Se Vol. II, p. 109. 


» See Yol. II, p. 108. 
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aggregate oost of Rs. 14,026. The initial expenditure was made OHAP. vii. 
almost wholly on his own responsibility, and no better proof Koads. 
could be given of his success than the estimation in which his 
work was held by the natives, who voluntarily agreed to tax them- 
selves for the maintenance of these roads.’’ This voluntary tax 
of one rupee per cart was first imposed in 1836, and continued till 
April 1860. But this was not all. Mr. Orr induced the ryots to 
plant avenues and topes. Under the system introduced by him, 
the number of avenue trees planted up to 1842 amounted to 
129,414, the number previously existing in the District being only 
32,960, and the number of palmyra trees planted amounted to 
1,819,161.^ The ryots wore permitted to enjoy the nsufruot of 
the avenues and topes they had thus planted on the understand- 
ing that they should keep the roads in repair. In those days it 
was a far cry to Madras, and as a rule what ^ master pleased ’ 
was done. Old ryots still tell the tale of the ‘ zulnm ’ made by 
the irascible OoUootor, whose horsewhip occasionally made 
Ramaswami wince ; but generations of grateful travellers and the 
sufferers themselves in the end testified to the profit and comfort 
derived from these travauco 

After Mr. Orr left the District in 1838, the villagers did not act Hoad Cess, 
np to their obligations, Government contributions proved inade- 
quate, and the roads soon fell into disrepair, their upkeep had 
before long to bo taken over by Government. To meet tbo 
increasing cost, Government in 1859 imposed a cess of 2 per cent, 
of the land revenue on all lands which enjoyed the benefit of 
Mr. Brett’s Taram ICammi, the fund so formed to bo expended by 
the Collector and tho District Engineer on District Eoads,” the 
trunk roads still being kept up at the cost of Provincial Funds. 

In 1805 an Act was passed legalising the cess at six pies in 
the rupee on all lands in occupation, imdor whatever tenure held. 

This Act was superseded by the Local Fund Act IV of 1871. 

Meanwhile the roads had for years been a bone of contention 
between tho Revenue officers aud tbo Public Works Department, 
tho former affirming that they did the work cheaper and better 
than tho professional department. For some time the work of 
maintenance was divided between tho two departments, the 
tendency being gradually to transfer roads from the Department 
of Public Works to tho ^Collector. Finally in 1880 tho Local 
Fund Department assumed entire responsibility. 

The nodleage of roads in tho whole District rose from 1,189 
in 1871-2 to over 1,828 in 1912-13. The figures for the 


1 S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 890. 


ss.D,M„ Vol. I,p. 196. 
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District as at present constituted, are shown in the subjoined 
statement. 


TalTik. 

Uilcage, SlBt; March 1911. 

Number of 
miles and 
furlongs 
per 10 
square 
miles of 
area. 

Village. 

Taink. 

District. 

Total. 


M. 

r‘. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. . 

M. 

p. 

M. 

P. 

Salem 

47 

7 

40 

5 

139 

2 

217 

6 

2 

2 

OmalUr 

21 

4 

74 

6 

59 

8 

156 


4 

0 

TimehongMu 

31 

1 

86 

1 

76 

3 

193 

6 

3 

6 

Attllr 

22 

1 

71 

8 

63 

3 

166 

7 

1 

7 

Dharmapuri 

18 

2 

23 

0 

136 

3 

177 

5 

1 

7 

Krishnag^ri 

29 

8 

67 

2 

131 

6 

218 

3 

3 

1 

trttaukarai 

26 

a 

no 

1 

88 

0 1 

224 

4 

2 

4 

HosUr. 

10 

7 

71 

8 

76 

2 

167 

4 

1 

8 

Tofcal ... 

207 

4 

634 

5 

1769 

6 

1,601 

7 

2 

4 


In addition to this, some 92 miles of road are maintained by 
the Forest Department.^ 

Before the construction of railways, the BSramahal was the 
tri- junction of three of the most important thoroughfares in the 
Presidency. 

1. The Madxas-Oaliout road enters the District near Mattur at 
mile 150-^ and passes through Mattur, Irumattur, Dharmapuri, 
Topp*ur, Omalur, Tsxarmangalam and Bankaridxug, quitting tho 
District by the Kumara-palaiyam bridge, opposito BhaTfini, at 
mile 246J. 

2. The Madras-Bangalore road branches off from the Calicut 
trunk road at VSniyamtedi, and passes through Bargur, Krishna- 
giri, Sulagiri and Hosur, leaying British territory at the 193rd 
mile, in the limits of Jujumdi Tillage. 

3. The easiest, though not the shortest, route from Bangalore to 
Malabar, passes through Hosilr, Eaya-kota and Palakodu, joining 
the Madras trunk road at Adaman-kottsS at mile 182^. 

In addition to these three routes the branch route from 
Omaltlr to Salem affords communication via Attur with Cuddalore, 
and via Namakkal with Trichinopoly. Another useful route is 


^ Vide page 267, 
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from Kristnagiri through Mattilr and SingSlrapet to Ouddalore, 
though in the early days of British rule it was much infested 
with robbers. Later on, a more direct route with Madras was 
opened by the road from Tiruppattur to Salem via IJttankarai, 
HaitLr and the Manjavadi Ghat. 

The Shevaroy Hills are well supplied with roads. From 
Salem access is easily obtained, either by the New Qh3-t road, 
practicable for carts or even motor-cars, or the Old Ghat, still used 
by pedestrians, horsemen, chair-coolies and pack-animals. Bridle- 
paths ascend from Kadaiyampatti and from the Manjavadi Ghat. 
A road, suitable for wheeled traflBc, runs from Tercaud, via Oraig- 
more and Vellalakadai, to Oauvery Peak, and another from 
Tercaud, via Hopeville, to Maugalam, the circuit being completed 
by a road from Mangalam to Oauvery Peak, constructed by Mr. 
S. M. Hight at his own cost. The New Vaniyar Road, from 
Tercaud to the Manjavadi Ghat, was finished in 1908. 

When the Madras-Caliout railway was under construction, 
it was hoped that Mallapuram would be the centre of Shevaroy 
Hill traffic, and a railway station of unusually large dimensions was 
begun. In 1868 ^ a ghat road was constructed by the Forest 
Department, which it was intended to develop into a regular cart- 
road for the conveyance of railway fuel, timber and bamboos. Its 
course ran from Mallapuram up the Veppadi valley, from the 
head of which it rose by zigzags to Muluvi. The total distance 
from Malljtpuram to Tercaud was 19 miles (Mall&puram to the foot 
6 miles, ascent to Muluvi 3 miles and from Muluvi to Tercaud 8 
miles). The project was eventually abandoned, the zigzag portion 
of the track is now thickly overgrown with jungle, and much of 
the revetment is washed away. 

The New Ghat road was begun in April 1900. The road 
was opened for traffic in December 1902, though the work was 
not completed till March 1903. The new road branches off from 
the road from Salem to the foot of the Old Ghat at the sixth 
furlong of the fifth mile. For nearly six miles it ascends steadily 
without a turn. It th:n begins to zigzag sharply up the face of 
the great rook mass on which Mundagambadi is situated, and 
after twenty-two turns it reaches the bund of the Tercaud lake. 
The total length is 12 m. 6f. 180 ft., the ruling gradient one in 16, 
There is one girder bridge 0^40' span, another of 66'. The actual 
cost was Es. 3,7 1,000. To secure an unfailing supply of water for 

^ The oonstruotiou of the Mallapuram Ghat road was hrst recommended by 
Assistant Surgeon England, who died of fever contracted in the survey of the 
Shevaroys in 1824. The road is said to have been sanctioned between 1840 and 
1860, and 3 miles were constructed, when owing to the ontbreak of the Mutiny, 
the scheme was dropped. 
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CHAP. VII. road repairs in dry weather, there is an elaborate arrangement 
Eoadb. of pipes, filled partly by gravitation from the Teroand lake, partly 
by an aeromotor pnmp. The constmotion of feeder roads was 
undertaken by the PubUo Works Department. The cost for 31 
miles 4 furlongs 600 feet of road was Es. 88,179. 

Avenues. No less than 1,068|- miles of road, over three-fifths of the total 
mileage, are provided with avenues. The finest avenues are in 
the BSjamahal, and are composed of tamarind, relieved now and 
again by banyan. The tamarind is more satisfactory for hardiness, 
shade and produce, as the banyan is apt to fall in high winds. 
Tamarind does not thrive well in Hosur and pungam is a poor 
substitute. Perhaps the grandest stretches of avenue in the 
District are on the road from Mahendra-mangalam past Palakodu 
to within a short distance of Dharmapuri. There are some fine 
trees on the trunk road near Podar, in tJttankarai Taluk, and 
south of Toppur in Omalur Taluk, and close to Salem itself, the 
station road between Hastampatti and “ Charing Cross ” being 
remarkably picturesque. 

The produce of the avenues is a most valuable asset to the 
Local Punds, though it fluctuates in a startling manner. At the 
beginning of 1910-1911 it was estimated that the avenues con- 
tained 186,705 trees. The avenues in the Sub-Colleotorate were 
first rented out in 1865 by Mr. Thomas, then Sub-Collcotor, on his 
own authority, and in the following year the Board authorised 
the renting out of all the avenues in the District. This resumption 
by Q-ovemment of the usufruct of trees which Mr. Orr had 
guaranteed to the villagers caused much heart-burning, and the 
question of the right of the ryots to the avenues was mooted in 
1872 and decided against them, but in ignorance of the real reason, 
which was that the duty of maintaining the roads was no longer 
exacted from the villagers.^ 

Bridges. A traveller passing through the District along the trunk roads 

from Bangalore to Madras via Sulagiri, to Calicut via Toppur, or 
to Cuddalore via Salem, will find the route within District limits 
completely bridged, the bridges near Paranda-palli,® near Eurubara- 
palH,® atB^giir,Toppm, Eumara-p5,laiyam, Omalur, Salem, Ejtrish- 
napuram, Attur and Talaivasal being substantial enough for all 
ordinary traffic. The PennaiySr is also spanned by a good bridge 

When Mr. DalyeU visited Nattram-palli Ch Abkdri duty in 1876, an old ryot, 
Dho had planted the avenue in Mr. Orr’s time, advanced his claim, bnt when Mr. 
DalyeU asked him if it was not true that in former times those who enjoyed the 
usufruot of the avenues repaired the roads at their own cost, the aged oaltivator 
put his hand on his mouth and said ** Appah.” S.D.M., 1,, 19£ 

* Four miles east of HostOr. 

^ Seven miles north-west of Erishnagiii. 
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at Bsigalur, and the minor streams wkioli cross the triangle Hosto- OHAP. vti. 

Tali-Denkani-tota are provided with snitahlo culverts. Other Roads. 

routes, however, have been neglected, the lesser streams are crossed 

by the causeways known as ** road dams ” or “ Irish bridges,” and 

the larger rivers present rather difficult fords, the most troublesome 

being those across the Pennaiyar at Vadakku-patti,^ Kaveri-pat- 

nam,® Irumattur, and Hanuma-tirtam, that over the Pambar at 

Singarapot, that over the Eambayanalltir river at the village of 

that name, and those over the Swata-nadi at KonSri-patti and 

VlraganUr. 

The only rivers requiring regular ferries are the Kaveri and Perries, 
the Ponnaiyar. Freshes in the Attur rivers soon subside, and 
traffic waits until the ford is practicable. The management of 
ferries was assigned to the Taluk Boards in 1 897.® There are 26 
Taluk Board ferries across the KavSri, of which 11 are in Tiruchen- 
godu, 4 in Omalur, 8 in Pharmapuri, and 3 in Hosur Taluk. 

Across the Pennaiyar there are two ferries in Krishnagiri and four 
in tJttankarai.^ The right of collecting tolls on ferries for the 
Fasli year is auctioned by the Tahsildar in the month of J une. 

The bids are insignificant. Tho lease for ferries over the Kaveri 
convoys the right to collect tolls on the traffic passing from the left 
to the right bank only ; the proceeds of traffic from the right to the 
left bank is the perquisite of Coimbatore Local Funds. The ferries 
are crossed by means of coracles (jparisus). 

The Broad Gauge West Coast Branch of the South Indian Railways. 
Eailway runs through Salem District from north-east to south- 
west. It enters tho District (IJttankarai Taluk) at tho 145th milo 
32nd chain from Madras, and quits it at tho 241 st milo 32nd chain, 
covering a distance of 96 miles. Thoro aro 14 stations within the 
District limits, tho first is Samalpatti, the last Kaveri. From 
Samalpatti (1,261 '46 ft.*above sea-level) tho gradient descends to 
tho Pennaiyar and rc-asoends to Morappm (1,305'03 ft.) and 
MaUapuram (1,386-59 ft.). The highest point is reached, on a 
gradient of 1 in 300, at milo 187i (just beyond Lokur station) 
whore it is 1,508-38 ft. above sea-lovcl. Tho lino then descends 
sharply (tho gradient is 1 in 74)^ to Kadaiyam-patti (1,243-48 ft.), 

Salem (919-67 ft.) and MacDonald’s Choultry (783*59 ft.), rises to 
876*38 ft. at Sankaridrug, and descends again to 539*47 ft. at 

^ Pivo miles west of Krishnagiri on tho Raya-kOta road. 

® A girder bridge of 12 spans of 42J foot each has sinco been built by the 
District Hoard, over tho Pennaiyar at KaYCripatnem. 

* G.O. No. 370, Revenue, dated 29tlL July 1896. 

* ^ For details see the Taluk Notices, Chapter XV. 

^ The steepest gradient is 1 in 70. 
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Erode. The only bridges of note are those over the Pennaiyar 
and Kaveri. The latter is a girder bridge, ^vith two clear spans of 
62 ' and 20 clear spans of 68' h'. The former consists of 18 somi- 
oircnlar brick arches, each of 30' span. 

The railway was open for traffic as far as Tiruppattnr on May 
28, 1860. The section from Timppattlix to Salem was opened 
on Febmary 1, 1861, and that from Salem to Sankaridrug on 
December 1 of the same year. The next section opened was 
from Sankaridrug to PodanUr (May 12, 1862)» 

The Taluks of Erishnagiri and Hosur are served to some 
extent by the Bangalore Branch of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Eailway (opened in 1864), the stations of PatohfLr, 
Enppam and Maltir being chiefly utilised. 

Two famine protective lines have recently been opened in the 
District, the first from Tiruppattur to Erishnagiri (25^ miles), the 
second from Morappur to Dharmapuri (18i miles) with an exten- 
sion to Hosnx (54i miles). On the former line, there are three 
stations within the District limits ; on the latter line, there are ten 
stations. The Erishnagiri line was opened for traffic on 
September 18, 1906, the Dharmapuri line on January 18, 1906. 
They were not constructed as paying investments, but to supply 
food to the Taluks of Erishnagiri and Dharmapuri in times of 
famine. The gauge is 2' 6", the highest gradient 1 in 66'07, and 
the sharpest curve has a radius of 955'. In constructing the 
Dharmapuri line sleepers of jarrah timber were tried. The 
Erishnagiri Ea-ilway was laid with teak sleepers. 

The Erishnagiri Bailway diverges at a sharp angle from the 
parent line till it reaches the Tiruppattnr-Erishnagiri road near 
Periyagaram. Thence it runs parallel to the road, except where 
gradients and bends do not permit of its doing so. 

The Dharmapuri line, on leaving Morappur, skirts the high 
ground to the west, rising steadily, so that at 3-| miles out 
it is 188' above Morappur. At mile 7 it approaches oloso to 
the Dharmapuri road, and road and railway cross the same saddle 
between the 7th and 10th miles at 260' above Morappilr. 
Between miles 10 and 15 a tortuous alignment was found 
neoessary at the foot of the hills. Prom milo 15 the lino falls 
by easy grades to Dharmapuri. 

A proposal to connect Hosur with Bangalore is under the 
consideration of the Mysore Durbar. A loop lino has been pro- 
posed to Qonnect Dharmapuri with Erishnagiri via Palakodu and 
EftvSri-patnam. 

The District Board has levied a railway ooss at throo pics in 
the rupee on the annual rent value of all oooupiod lands sinoo J uly 
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1st, 1903, aad the balance of this on March 31st, 1918, amounted 
to Es. 43,223 in cash, and Rs. 6,31,100 in G-overmnent securities. 
The District Board is constructing a broad gauge line from Sura- 
mangalam Railway Station to Salem Town and proposes to 
extend the line from Salem Town to Attur on the metre gauge. 
This line is eventually to be connected with the line which the 
District Boai*d of South Aroot propose to construct from Ulundur- 
pet to Ohinna Salem. Such a line will bring Salem many miles 
nearer the sea-board, link the District with the deltas of the 
Vellar and Kav6ri, and provide an outlet for the surplus gi'ain of 
AttUr Taluk. The cost of the whole line from Sura-mangalam 
to Attiir is estimated at Es. 14,21,545. 

Another project is under consideration, namely, to connect 
Salem with Kaiur via Easipuram, Tattayyangarpattii Namakkal 
and Nanjai-MohantLr with an alternative alignment from 
Namakkal to Sainayapuram on the proposed Panruti-Triohinopoly 
chord. 

Till 1854 the Collector of the District was in charge of all 
postal arrangements.^ Dykes writes “ The over-worked Col- 
lector-Magisti-ato is the post-master, and the first step must bo to 
give so troublesome an office a separate and distinct supervision. 
The postal arrangements for 8,000 square miles may fairly demand 
an undivided attention. The mails, for instance, are oaiTied on 
men’s heads, each man running from 6 to 7 miles ; and to 
be. freed only from this single branch of those duties, from the 
responsibility and the trouble of overlooking so iiumerouB an 
establishment as this, would ibself be no small gain.” ^ The 
first general issue of postage stamps in India dates from Septem- 
ber, 1854, and in the same year the Postal Department was taken 
off the Collector’s hands.® In March 1875 the oxecutivo control 
of the Salem Colleotorate over its District Post was transferred to 
the Postmaster-General, Madras.^ 

For administrative purposes the whole District lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster of Salem Head Office, who in 
turn is under the Suporiubeudont of Post Offices, Vellore Division. 


CHAP. VII. 
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1 No dettdled information is available as to tho postal arrangements in the 
District in pre-post-office days. A letter shown me by Mr. Muhammad Ilabibulla 
Sahib, Khan llahadur, of Krishnagin, addressed to that town from PondicheiTy 
via llayakota, boars a post-mark • Pondichoiry 2Gtlj May IS‘JI.2, paid 3 annas,” 
and another, dated KumbakOnam, .lune 2(>th, 18't6, shows on tho KumbakOnam 
post-mark a pre-payment of 2 annas, and it also hears tho Salem post-mark, 
with dato Juno 30th. This is fairly cheap and quick. 

* Dykes, p. 377. 

® For Post Office legislation, see Acts XVII of 1837, XVII of 1864, XIV of 
1800, and VI of 1898. 

^ G.O. No* 452, Ee venue, dated 20th March 1875. 
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The subjoined statement illustrates the increase in the work 
of tbe Post Office since 1861-62. 


Year. 

Lehtars and post cards. 

Packets. 

Newspapers. 

1861-G2. 

275,235 

i 

6,220 

26,419 

1910-11. 

4,460,092 

865,886 

184,674 


In tbe latter year the value of money orders issued was 
Es. 15,66,264, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 
Es. 2,60,888. 

Telegraph stations wore opened at Salem and Hosur in 1884, 
at Yeroaud in 1889, at Krishnagiri in 1893, at Maitigiri in 1894, 
at Dharmapuri in 1895, at Tiruohengodu in 1898, and at Sura- 
mangalam in 1908. 




MessaGfes. 


Stations. 

Sent. 

Eoodved. 

Eeoeipts. 

Hosttr 

736 

818 

BB. 

440 

Mattigiri 

719 

730 

554 

Dharmapuri 

1,9S6 

1,8.58 

1,252 

Erishjnagirl 

1,518 

1,814 ! 

840 

Salem 

13,407 

904 

13,619 

5,694 

SUraoiangalam. 

1,042 

1,062 

Yercaud 

1,361 

1,422 

862 

TirnohengCdu ... 

1,059 

1,005 

648 

Bailway Stations. 

1,650 

... 

813 


The . offices at IXostlr 
and Mattigiri belong to 
the Bangalore Division, 
that at Tiruohengodu to 
the Calicut Division, and 
the rest of the District to 
the Madras Division. The 
relative importance of the 
several stations in 1910 
is shown in the marginal 
statement. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SEASONS. 

Seasons. Famines — Famine of 1833 — Famine of 186C — Famine of 18^7-78 — (1) 
Till t.he end of 1876 ; (2) January to September 1877 ; (3) September 1877 
to end of 1878— Increase of crime — Effect on Eevenne — Famine of 1891-92. 
Floods. 

The oaprioioTis nature o£ the rainfall has already been referred to 
on pp. 22 , 23. Dry onltivation, on which alone the bulk of the 
population depends for food, begins with the showers. of April and 
May, and the first crop matures with the rains of J nly and August. 
The second crop is sown as soon as the first crop is harvested, and 
drought in October or November will min it. 

Hosnr and the Baramahal aro more susceptible to drought 
than the Talaghat taluks, and of the latter, Timohongodu and 
Omalur aro the first to suffer. Attur and the Easipuram Divisions 
are considered safe from famine ; the former is protected by the 
Vasishta-nadi and Sweta-nadi, and the latter by innumerable 
wells with good sub-soil water. At settlement, a deduction of 20 
per cent of the gross outturn in tho nortbem taluks and of 15 
per cent in the Talaghat was allowed on aooount of vicissitudes of 
season. 

The danger of drought made itself felt as soon as the District 
came under the Company’s mle, for famine threatened in 1792, 
and Captain Read established two poor-houses for a short period — 
one at Tiruppattur and the other at Pennagaram. 

Pour times during the nineteenth century scarcity deepened 
into famine with all its terrible concomitants, namely, in 1833, in 
1866, 1877-78 and 1891-92. There was acute distoess also in 
1845 and 1857, dates which suggest a cyclic recurrence of famine 
once in eleven years. 

The cultivation season for Pasli 1242 (1832-33) opened favour- 
ably, and the ryots engaged actively in field operations. Then 
the rains failed entirely, and utterly ruined the crops. In a short 
time “ tho price of grain rose 71 per cent , for there was famine in 
the neighbouring districts also, and tho people robbed that they 
might live. They eagerly sought for tho wild fruits of the jungle 
and of the trees that lined tho wayside ; they turned up the earth 
for such roots as possessed nourishment ; there was nowhere to fiy 
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to, and the oountry was covered with the todies of those who died 
of starvation. Fourteen thousand deaths wore reported from 
cholera alone, which prohahly was not a tithe of the number that 
so fell ; and the sickness extended to the brute creation, for the 
cattle also were exterminated by herds , ' 

The actual mortality in this famine is not known. It is 
estimated that over 28 per cent, of the population perished.® 

The famine of 1866 was by comparison “ a mere flash in the 
pan, but, while it lasted, it was sharp enough.*’ In 1864 and 1866 
rains were neither general nor timely, and the year 1866 opened 
with the District on the verge of famine. The early rains of 1866 
almost entirely failed. The public health suffered, and cattle 
disease became prevalent. By the end of June the Oollector 
reported that thousands of cattle had perished froio want of 
water and pasture, and thousands of cattle were in a dying state 
for want of food, and unable to walk.” Prices wore almost beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. In TiruppattUr, Ottantarai, 
Krishnagiii and Salem, the poor were using for food roasted 
tamarind seeds, jungle roots, aloes, and the fruit of priokly-poar,„ 
AH the tanks and wells were dry. The diy crops, cultivated in a 
few places where slight rain had fallen, were withering, and, almost 
everywhere, both wet and dry lands wore left waste. Private 
subscriptions were raised by the people of Saloro for the relief of 
sufferers within the town, and by July this took practical effect in 
the opening of a “ Kanji-houso” whore 200 to 3,000 paupers wore 
fed daily. The example of Salem was imitated by several other 
towns in the District, and further funds were provided by the 
Belief Committee in Madras. The prices of grain continued to 
rise, tiU in September ragi stood soors per rupee. Work for 
the able-bodied was provided, as far as possible. Fortxinatoly in 


1 Dykes, pp. 302-804. 

‘ An intoresfaing incidonti of this famine is the stand made by the then 
Sub-Oolleotor, Mr. Cathoart, against the practice of subsidising indigonotis 
religious institutions. Writing on 25th August 1832, he says ** Among the first 
official letters I received on coming to Sulona was one sanctioning Ks. 60 to be 
expended in each of the three taluks or clistriots under me, for the invocation of 
rain. Bain is indeed much, required ; the flrnt crops have been almost lost in 
consequence of the defioienoy. I oallod tho taluk servants to givoaroporb of 
what was done ; so'me Brahmans woro to engage in prayer to one of their gods 
for ten or twelve days, standing up to their iffioks in water, that their devotions 
might, I suppose, be instaub. Others were to be employed to avorb tho anger of 
certain planets ; and some to propitiate other gods, the whole to be fed at the 
expense of Government, to be superintended by Government sorvantfl, and to be, 
in every respeot on the part of Qovernmont, seeking for tho attainment of its 
revenue by these means.” Mr. Oathoart declined to issue the orders, and the 
Collector issued them on his behalf. 
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October good rain fell, and onltivation started in good earnest. OHAP. vill. 
By November ragi had fallen to 12f seers per rupee, and the crisis Eaminbb. 

■was over. The harvest was good, but though the human mortality 
was not high, it is estimated that 150,000 head of cattle perished 
from sheer starvation. 

The famine of 1877-78 was the worst the District has ever 
experienced. “ The tail end of the north-east monsoon failed both the 

in 1873 and 1874.^ In 1875 the north-east monsoon was almost end of 18?6. 
a total failure, especially the latter part of it, and in 1876 the 
south-west and north-east monsoons, on both of which the District 
depends for its water-supply, failed almost completely. The pinch 
began to be felt in October 1876, but people stiU hoped. In 
November the failure of the monsoon became an established fact, 
grain dealers took alarm, and prices rose at a bound. On the 
average, for five years ending 1874, the price of ragi in Salem 
was, from January to July, from 37 to 38 lb. per rupee, and from 
August to December it ranged from 35 to 40 lb. From January 
to June 1875 the staple was sold at 31 or 32 lb. per rupee. From 
July to November prices rose to 23 lb., and between January and 
June 1876 the price was from 20 to 24 lb. From July a steady 
rise set in, reaohii^ 14 lb. in Oetober, 10 lb. in November, and 9 
lb. in December, when the famine was fairly recognised and 
starvation stared us in the face on every side. 

“ The price list is not quite an index of the scarcity, as W 
quotations for dry grains were often a mere form, there being none i877. 
in the market. The bulk of the population was fed on imported 
rice, the price of which rose up in August 1877 to ono rupoo 
for H lb. and for a short period to ono rupee for 5 lb. On one 
date, at the market on the Shevaroy Hills, the prioo actually rose 
to one rupee for 2 lb. For the first nine months the district staff 
was battling almost unaided with the famine. With the exception 
of one Bengal Civilian, whose services were chiefly utilised in 
trying magisterial cases, a Stafi Corps Of&oer, a Medical Of&oer 
on iMpeotion duty, and a Special Deputy CoUeotor or two made 
np the sum of tho assistance from outside. Meanwhile the duty 
of providing and superintending camps, hospitals, works, kitchens 
and payments, tho inspection and organisation of gratuitous relief , 
and in fact, tho whole burden and heat of tho day, was thrown on 
the ordinary district staff. 

“ It was not until September 1877, when 136,941 deaths had 
boon registered, when 307,776 of the. population woro being e°a of i878. 
gratuitously fed, and tho south-west monsoon had failed, that tho 
Yiooroy’s visit boro fruit. Then tho Public Works Department, 

1 The desoriptioji which follows is Mr. lioFanu’s, 
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whose share in famine relief worts had preyionsly been somewhat 
restricted, was more largely employed in providing work for the 
poor, and a flood of famine ofldoers from all parts of India was 
poured over the District. The heavy rains were then setting in, 
and the burden and heat of the day were past ; but distress still 
prevailed, and the sequelm of the great crisis were still strongly 
marked. It would be hard to exaggerate the horrors of Ihat 
trying time, when cholera, starvation, small-pox, famine, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dropsy and fever were claiming their victims by 
thousands ; the dead and dying lay so close in the camp hospitals, 
that it was difEcult to move without treading on them, and hard 
to distinguish the one from the other, and up to the pitiless sky 
floated the black or yeUow-green smoke from the pyres on which 
as many as 24 bodies were sometimes burnt toge'^er in a single 
camp ; when the cattle lay gasping for breath, licking the dust for 
food, and when for miles not a drop of water was to be found.^ 
The fruits of the avenue trees, the very leaves and grasses, the 
roots and berries of the jungles, failed to meet the demand ; the 
ties of maternal affection failed, and even respectable women sold 
their honour for food. But the sufferings of the people wore not 
yet over. The survivors were to a groat extent smitten, a shower 
of rain or a breath of cold wind smote them down by hundreds, 
guinea-worm prevailed to an extent never witnessed before, and 
such was the depraved blood and vitality of the poorer classes, 
that the slightest scratch or abrasion turned into a spreading and 
sluggish ulcer. 

‘‘The excessive north-west monsoon of 1877 drowned the 
crops ; blights, smut, and insects, in quantities before unheard of, 
spoiled or devoured the residue. Then came the locusts, almost 
shutting out the sky and covering square miles in their flight. 
The south-west monsoon of 1878 was also excessive, and tho 
kambu crop suffered heavily, the tender flowers being washed off, 
so that the seeds could not form. Then, again, from their fast- 
nesses in the jungles and on rooky hill sides came tho young 
locusts, in uniform of black and gold, marching in armies to the 
cultivated fields. The Government officers of aU kinds did their 
best to cope with this last stroke of misfortune, but tho ryots 
mostly looked on in helpless inaction, and would not struggle 
against their fate. Even this, however, passed away, and with 
the north-east monsoon of 1878 oame4jhe finest crop ever seen in 
the District; stocks were replenished, prices fell, numbers on 
works and relief fell off, and tho weary officials were at last 
released from their heavy tasks.” 


^ To save their cattle, ryots stripped their huts of thatch for fodder. 
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As tke famine progressed, the jail population increased. In OHAP. VTII. 
1877 there were 6,688 admissions into the Central Jail and 18,913 P amimi ib. 
into subsidiary jails. “ The jails and their oompounds were often loorease of 
full to overflowing. There was little need to guard the prisoners, crime, 
who fared bettor in jail than outside. Special buildings, often of 
the flimsiest character, had to be ereoted to house the enhanced 
numbers, but there was little or no mortality which could be 
traced to overorowdii^.” 

The subjoined statement^ gives an idea of the rise and fall of 
the Great Famine : — 
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.Tanuary 

32,058 

6,fi3G 

9’0 


22,495 

26,196 

11*2 

0*01 

February ... 

82,826 

4,309 

9-0 


81,502 

25,239 

11-7 

... 

March 

44,512 

6,831 

8*6 

1-73 

32,388 

25,536 

25,787 

10*6 

0*16 

April ... 

60,987 

27,940 

9-0 

0-41 

31,421 

12-0 

2*14 

May ... 

66,700 

64,707 

8-2 

3*37 

81,873 

26,344 

10-7 

3-76 

Juno 

49,776 

82,891 

8-2 

2*59 

27,898 

22,886 

26,007 

8*8 

3-67 

July 

40,527 

106,862 

6-1 

1-01 

30,702 

S-0 

4-70 

August 

62,375 

166,737 

6-1 

0*94 

23,616 

22,446 

18,498 

10-6 

5-66 

September ... 

43,857 

325,280 

6-1 

10-60 

16,607 

13-1 

6-16 

October 

67,710 

221,261 

9-7 

11-06 

10,379 

13,634 

15-7 

4-60 

November 

61,070 

64,169 

9*7 

3-64 

4,602 

8,098 

16*7 

8-72 

December ... 

41,133 

27,764 

9*7 

1-87 

1,958 

444 

16-7 

0*00 


1 The following fignrea, which show tho number of poraons oonyictocl for 
varions offences imder the Indian Penal Code between 1876 and 1878, ere very 


significant : — 


Nature of oflTence. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

■ 

Murder 

20 

16 

25 

14 

Culpable homicide 

5 

6 

13 

3 

Bobbery 

27 

40 

230 

82 

Dacoity 

19 

231 

480 

129 

ITouso-breaking 

127 

219 

1,700 

733 

Theft .... 

733 

1,372 

9,601 

4,015 

Other offences ... 

2,366 

2,693 

2,102 

1,973 

Total .* 

3,397 

4,477 

14,067 

6,954 


* The niimbor on relief at tho oiid of December 1876 was 12,311, and the 
number on gratuitous relief 1,062. Tho figures in tho statemont are those for 
the close of each month, and are taken from the Report of the Pantiino Commis- 
sion of 1879, Vol. II, Ohap, IIT. 

U-1 
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In the three years, PasKs 1287-9, the rnimber of processes 
isaned for default of revenue -was 766,000, aud in 63,000 oases 
property •was actually sold.'^ Bs. 8,60,000 ® of the land revenue 
had to be remitted. In Fasli 1 289, the amount of property trans- 
ferred by documents registered had risen from Bs. 19,35,733 
to Rs. 24,88,668, OYrfng, as the Registrar-Q-eneral observed, to 
“ pressure of the famine inducing well-to-do classes to pledge or 
sell their lands.*’ Close on three-quarters of a million sterling were 
spent on famine relief in the District, and £50,000 from the 
Mansion House Fund were scattered broadcast among the people. 
It was found necessary to remit as irrecoverable Rs. 7,00,000, 
arrears of land revenue, in addition to the 8^ lakhs already 
remitted. Nor -was this all, for the net ryotwari revenue, which 
was Rs. 16,70,000 in 1874, had fallen in 1879 to Bs. 13,33,500, 
a decrease of Rs. 3,86,500. 

The famine of 1891-92 was a small' thing compared •mth the 
famine just described. The rainfall from 1888 to 1890 was below 
the average in the Taluks of Salem,® Tiruohengodu, Uttankarai, 
and Dharmapuri. The south-west monsoon of 1891 failed, and 
by the end of September it was thought advisable to open tost 
works in the four taluks. Work was started on four roads : (1) 

Sankaridrug to Edappadi, (2) Omalur to Ohinnappam-patti, (3) 
Dharmapuri to HogSna-kal, (4) Mallapuram to Papi-Reddi-patti. 
Three-fourths of the full task was exacted, A few weeks’ trial 
showed that no great demand for work existed, except in Tiruohen- 
g5du Taluk, and by November 15 all the test works were closed, 
except that from Sankaridrug to Edappadi. The eaidy rains of the 
north-east monsoon of 1891 promised favourably, cultivation was 


Fa&li. 

ProocHScs issued. 

Property attached. 

Property sold. 

Number 
of de- 
faulters. 

1 

Amount. 

of 

arrears. 

Number 
of de- 
faulters. 

Amount 

of 

arrears. 

Number 
of de- 
faulters. 

Amount 

of 

1 arrears. 

Kealised. 



BS. 


BB. 


BS. 

RS. 

1287 ' 

206,163 

28,00,983 

6,408 

1,86,548 

1,498 

58,035 

23,264 

1288 ... 

288,486 

28,46,066 

60,402 

8,04,986 

18,071 

3,53 ,63 0 

89,518 

1289 ... 

272,291 

21,72,739 

83,694 

10,76,t62 

44,055 

6,28,143 

1,20,804 


* Eemission — 


RS, 

Fasli 1280 ... 4,13,083 | Pasli 1288 

„ 1287 ... 8,78A80 1 „ 1289 

• Tliat portion which now oonstitntes Omalftr Taluk, 


RS. 

16,024 

42,664 
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resumed, and prices foil. In the middle of Noyemher, however, CHAP. vill. 
the rains ceased, grain merchants held up their stock, and prices rose Faminxs. 

rapidly. Kitchens were opened at Salem and Tirucheng5du, and 

relief works were started all over Tiruchengodu Taluk. The 
Collector permitted Tiruchengodu ryots to cultivate dry crops on 
wet lands at dry rates of assessment, provided no water for irriga- 
tion was used. The situation remained unchanged in December, 

J anuary and Kehruary. In March and April some showers fell, 
from M.ay the seasoaj steadily improved, and by July all anxiety was 
at an end. No gratuitous relief was given except in the form of 
cooked food. The Salem kitchen was closed 5n June 25, 1892, and 
that at Tirucheiigodu on August 20. The Salem weavers were at 
first seriously affected by a fall in the price of cloths. A grant of 
Es. 20,000 was sanctioned to purchase cloths for their relief, hut this 
proved unnecessary. Before it could be disbursed, a NSLttukottai 
Ohetti, the proprietor of a Salembank, entered into an agreement 
with certain weavers of Qugai to pay them the cost of twist and silk 
used, as well as the usual money wages, on the condition that the 
weavers sold to the bank all cloths manufactured by them for a 
period of two years. Following this example, the loading weavers 
of Shevapet -mado a similar arrangement with their local caste mon, 
and the price of cloth again became normal. 

Floods on a large scale are fortunately unknown. In May Floods. 
1872, and again in May 1874, the District suffered from cyclones, 
which, though they did not, owing to absence of cultivation in 
those months, do much damage to the crops, caused terrible mortality 
among cattle, and breached numerous tanks. In 1878 a “ plump 
of rain fell oast of the Mukkanur hill and washed away the railway 
embankment. Such excessive and concentrated rainfall does not 
appear to have been calculated for when the railway was built, as 
may bo inferred from the enlarged outlet provided when the 
bri(^es were rebuilt. In November 1880, a cyclone played havoc 
in Att-Qr Taluk. Thirteen anaikats on the Vasishta-nadi, fi.vc on 
the Bweta-nadi, and two important anaikats on other sti-eams wore 
washed away, and some twenty tanks were breached. The bridge 
across the Vasishta-nadi near Talai vasal was destroyed, and 
many houses perished. The chief anaikat on the Sw5ta-nadi, 
however, at Viraganur escaped. Prompt measures wore taken to 
repair the damage. Temporary dams were constructed to replace 
the broached anaikats, aiJd these worked so well that not a single 
rupee of remission was required. Eebuilding of the anaikats 
began in February 1881, and by July 15 they wore completed 
and the damaged tanks too wore in working order. 

In the heavy rains of November 1903, the Ponnaiyar rose and 
swept away a portion of the Hosur-Stilagiri road; the water 
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CHAP, vm, stood 12 ft. over the Nedimgal anaikat, the coping stones were 
E'eoods. loosened and the apron undermined; the Agraharam channel 
was seriously disturbed, and the PubHo Works Department rest- 
house was flooded to a depth of 2 ft. The rising of the river at 
KilvSri-patnain destroyed several houses, and injured the irrigation 
channels which take their rise near by. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Gknbeal Hbalih — I’ revaleDt diseases — Sore-eyes — Skin diseases — Dysen- 
tery — ^Fevers -Guinea-worm — Ofcker diseases— Cholera — Small-pox — Plague 

— Medioai. Institutions— Sanitation — Water-supply. 

In the open oountry the aix is dry, the soil well drained, the 
olimate healthy. Forest and hill traots are feyerish. In order of 
frequency, the diseases most prevalent in the District are those 
affeotipg the eyes, the sMn, and the digestive system, and malarial 
fevers. Apart from malaria, the prevailing ailments are due to a 
want of personal cleanliness among the poorer classes, to scarcity of 
good water, to a low standard of comfort, to indifferent food and 
bad housing. 

From May to July there is usually an epidemic of “ sore-eyes,’’ 
sometimes lasting till September. Eye-flies are plentiful during this 
season, and are the chief carriers of contagion from one individual 
to another. Popularly the disease is attributed to the prevalence 
of high winds in the months when it is at its worst, some ascribe its 
origin to the pollen of flowers, others associate it with the mango 
season. Eye ^sease is the heaviest item in the hospitals of Krish- 
nagiri, Dharmapuri and Hosur Taluks. In the southern taluks it 
is less severe, ‘‘ Sore-eyes are supposed to bo ono of the main 
causes of blindness. 

Skin diseases and ulcers are very common among the poorer 
classes. Skin diseases are worst in the dry and the cold seasons, 

and are not so bad during the rains. Ulcers are the heaviest item 
in the hospital returns of the southern taluks ; in the Baramahal 
they yield precedence to “ sore-eyes.” 

Dysentery prevails throughout the District, both in the amoebio 
and the baoillary form. July to October furnish the greatest number 
of oasos. Deaths from dysentery averaged over 2,000 per annum in 
the 9 years ending 1906. Ohronio dysentery is common among tho 
poor, paxtioularly in times of stress. It is popularly believed that 
tho arrival of tho now gsain in the market is a primary oause of 
digestive disorders. Intestinal worms give trouble throughout the 
year, especially in May. 

Of the recorded deaths in the District, 34, per cent, are attributed 
to ‘‘fevers.” For the years ending 1906 tho average annual 
number of deaths from “ fever ” was over 16,500. The figures do 
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CHAP, IX. not fluctuate much from year to year, the total of 25,000 for 1904 
being quite abnormal. These fevers are mostly of malarial origin, 

! and are most prevalent in villages situated near forests, and on the 

slopes or at the foot of hills. The common form in the plains is a 
mild type of intermittent fever, rarely attended by splenic enlarge- 
. ments, and amenable to treatment, but in the jungles the tertian and 
quartan forms of intermittent fever, and bilious remittent fevers, 
attended by enlargements of the spleen and liver, with anaemia, are 
very common, and are much more severe in type and injurious to 
health and life. On the hills the feverish season begins with the 
hot weather in March, and continues till the rains have fairly set 
in. Thanks to generations of natural selection, the Malaiyalis 
themselves are comparatively fever-proof, but to visitors from 
the plains the climate is deadly. Tercaud and the Gfreen Hills 
are fairly immune, but the rest of the Shevaroys is as bad as 
any part of the District, as planters who chose to live on their 
estates know to their cost. Popularly, malaria on the Shevaroys 
is attributed to the oofEee bloom. The light showers of April and 
May certainly give a stimulus to the breeding of Anopheles^ On 
other hills the increase of malaria in the hot months is ascribed to 
the drying up of ponds and streams, and the contamination of 
drinking water by rotting leaves, for it is in February that 
deciduous trees begin to oast their verdure. In the eastern 
portion of Hostir Taluk fever is at its worst from March to July, 
and abates with the south-west monsoon. The western half of 
the Taluk is feverish all the year round, but worst from October 
to December. In lowland tracts the rains bring fever, the dry 
season being fairly safe. XTttankarai is the most feverish taluk in 
the District. 

Guinea-worm is common in the southern taluks, especially near 
Tiruohengodu and Edappadi. The northern taluks are compara- 
tively free. Scarcity of water in the hot months nocossitatos the use, 
for bathing and drinking purposes, of dirty, stagnant pools, which 
have remaiued undisturbed for the greater part of tho year. 
Intermediate hosts of the worm (a species of Oyclcps) abound in 
these pools. 

Leprosy is less common in Salem than in most districts, tho 
total number of lepers in 1901 being 401, or 1 in every 5,147 
persons, against a Presidency average<,Df 1 in every 2,848. It 
is rather frequently met with among the Malaiyalis of the Kaliayan 
and Shevaroy HiUs. Elephantiasis is unknown. Oases of yaws 
occur in the neighbourhood of EdappSidi. Syphilis is as common 
as elsewhere, but MalaiySlis (except on the Shevaroys, where they 
have degenerated), thanks to rigorous caste restrictions, are exempt 
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Tho proportion of doaf-mutes is a little above, that of idiots a little 
below, the Presidency average. 

The District is subject to epidemics of cholera, chiefly in the 
latter part of the year. Of the '.deaths recorded in the District over 
a period of 5 years ending 1902, 10 per cent. V7ere due to cholera, 
the average per mille of the population being 2. Tov^ns suffered 
most, Salem itself recording nearly 5 deaths from cholera per mille 
of its population, a yearly average of 360. 

Cholera is irregular in its visitations. For instance, in 1901, 
over 18,000 attacis and 11,300 deaths were recorded ; in 1905 only 
21 attacks and 10 deaths. In the former year 1,061 villages were 
affected, in the latter only 7. Eainf all does not seem to account for 
the difference, for though the fall in 1905 was 14 inches below 
normal, the cholera attacks in 1899, when the fall was about the 
same, numbered nearly 9,000. The worst months undoubtedly 
are December and January, and next to them come November and 
February. It is not safe, however, to generalise; for instance 
A.pril, usually a comparatively safe month, was the heaviest of 
all in the year 1898, with 1,125 attacks, and in the same year 
December showed only 47 attacks, and November none. 
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Villages along river banks suffer most, owing to the practice of 
burying dead bodies in or near the river-beds, and the general use 
of rivers as latrines. For example, in Attur the disease usually 
breaks out in the neighbourhood of BelUr in September, and follows 
the course of the Vasishta-nadi, attacking village after village in 
regular succession, Salem Taluk contributes the largest number 
of attacks to the District total, Attiir stands next. Yet the local 
distribution of the disease varies capriciously from year to year. 
Thus, in 1898, for every attack in Dharmapuri there were 24 in 
Attiir, in 1901 for every attack in Attur there were 10 attacks in 
Dharmapuri. HosUr is comparatively immune from cholera, and 
the disease never assumes an- epidemic form on the Sheva- 
roys. Coolies sometimes contract cholera in the plains, and 
die of it at Tercaud, but the disease never spreads. On the 
Kolli-malais cholera is rare ; it is occasionally imported, and being 
unfamiliar to the MalaiySlis, it creates a great panic when it does 
occur, hamlets are deserted, and corpses thrown by the wayside 
unburied. 

An epidemic may be short and sharp,^ or it may linger for many 
months. For instance, in Salem City in November 1900, there 


^ As many as 10 per oeat. of the inhabitants of a fair- sized village have been 
strioken in a single night. 
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were 255 attaots, thougli'for the previous 8 months the town was 
free. The disease subsided before the end of the following February, 
the attacks for the 4 months numbering 890. After S months’ im- 
munity, a second epidemic began, which lasted for 10 months, but 
the attacks numbered only 660 for this'period. One of the severest 
epidemics on record was that of 1875. The first seizure was on 
August 18th, there was one attack on the 17th, 2 on the 18th, 12 
on the 19th. From the 21st the epidemic developed rapidly, and 
■ by the 28th a climax was reached, with 130 attacks and 58 deaths 
in the 24 hours. Till September 4th the disease was confined to 
the Fort, Gugai and Shevapet ; on September 5th it spread to 
Salem proper, beginning close to the bridge, and travelling from 
west to east. The epidemic continued severe throughout September, 
but by October 7th the number of attacks fell to a single figure, 
and the worst was over. Between August 16th and September 28th, 
there were 2,039 seizures and 840 deaths. 

Small-pox may be said to be endemic and the District is never 
entirely free from the disease. Its ravages vary much from yoar 
to year. For instance the average number of deaths per annum 
for the nine years ending 1905 was 858. The figures show a 
steady rise from 205 in 1898 to 2,048 in 1901, and then a steady 
fall. Hosur Taluk usually sufiered most, and the Baramahal is 
worse than the Talaghat. In 6 out of the 9 years, Salom City 
showed a clean sheet. 

It is commonly supposed that the Malaiyalis of the KoUi-malais 
are immune from small-pox. This is not correct, though among 
them small-pox does not assume a virulent form. Any one attacked 
with small-pox is rigorously segregated for three months, ono 
person only is allowed to attend on the patient, and this nurso is 
usually one who has either had small-pox himself, or has boon 
vaccinated. While the patient continues sick, Mari-amman is 
daily worshipped, bathed, and garlanded with margosa loavos. 
The water poured over the goddess is used for bathiog tho 
patient, who is also smeared with the margosa leaves. Should 
the patient die, he is buried on the spot by his attendant, and no 
one else takes part in the funeral ceremonies. If ho lives, ho 
takes a bath at the end of three months, and is then allowed to 
rejoin his fellows. 

Salem District is more exposed to the ravages of plague than 
any other district in the Presidency except Bellary, the number of 
seizures up to 30th June 1911 being 21,498 and the death-roll 
16,164. The cost of preventive measures between its first appear- 
ance in 1898 and the end of the financial yoar 1910-11 was over 
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15J laths.i Tlio loss to trade and industry is incalculable. Fairs 
and festivals bavo withered to extinction, and local and municipal 
progress is crippled. The amount of clerical labour alone involved 
may be guessed from the fact that between 1898 and 1903 some 
700,000 plague passports were issued. The source of infection 
is Mysore State. Salem is endangered in two ways. First, Hosur 
Taluk is topographically and ethnically part of Mysore, and its 
peoples freely trafiSo and intermarry with those of that 
State ; secondly, the Baramahal is the recruiting ground for labour 
in the Kolar Gold Fields, and there is a constant ebb and 
flow of coolies and their relatives between the two. Infection 
usually begins to spread from Mysore with the rains, and makes 
headway in Hosur Taluk in September or October. It grows more 
acute in November, and is at its worst in the cold months, from 
December to February. After March, infection is almost eradi- 
cated, and with the next rains the disease is imported afresh 
from Mysore.^ 

The first case was imported into the District on August 28, 1898, within a 
fortnight of the outbreak in Bangalore, by a weaver from that City, whose brother 
had died there ten days previously. This was followed by scattered imported 
cases io the taluks of HosUr and Krishnagud, which rose in October to 25 and 
inlSfovember to 85. At first most of the villagers exercised a wise quarantine 
against arrivals from the infected State, but the people of Hattigiii carried on a 
stealthy trade with Bangalore, and at the end of November the disease became 
indigenous in that village. The spread was rapid. 

The usual methods of evacnatiou and disinfection were resorted to, to combat 
the spread of the disease, frontier inspection stations were established on the 
pnucipal routes from Mysore, and nearly 3,000 persons were inoculated. 


BB. 

^ Provincial funds 6,05,299 

Local funds 7,07,730 

Municipal funds 2,56,285 

The figures relating to charges met from Local funds do not include oontn- 
bntions from and to other District Boards. 

® The annual ravages of plague from its first advent are illostrated in the 
subjoined statement. 


Period . 

Seizures. 

Deaths. 

Period. 

Seizures. 

Deaths. 

1898-99 

591 

486 

1905-00 ... 

160 

55 

3899-00 

919 

087 

1900-07 ... 

807 

221 

1900-01 

1,502 

1,112 

1907-08 ! 

1,298 

976 

1901-02 

1,906 

1,291 

1908-09 ... 

530 

881 

1902-03 

5,702 

4!,267 

1909-10 ... 

163 

310 

1903-04 

1,283 

912 

1910-11 ... 

5,185 

4,228 

1904-05 

2,234s 

1,090 

1911-12 ... 

1,492 

1,124 
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Salem City experienced its first Tisitation in April 1910. The climax 
was reached in November, in which month 7*18 attacks and 694 deaths 
were recorded^ though some 43,000 inhabitants had quitted the town. From 
December onwards the disease declined steadily, in February 1911 there were 
only 11 oases, and in March only 2. The total number of attacks was 2,127 
and of deaths 1,721, An inoculation campaign began in September 1910, 
and a good start was made with the inoculation of some 40 Government officials. 
Inoculation was at first carried on at selected centres, the localities chosen being 
notified to the public by band-bills and posters. Private inoculations were 
occasionally arranged for at the residences of some of the leading citizens. As 
the epidemic advanced from one quarter to another, all who were not inoculated 
were compelled to evacuate, and they were not allowed to return to their houses 
unless they could produce certificates of inoculation. Special arrangements were 
made for weavers, and Ss. 2,000 was distributed among the more indigent 
members of the community, at the rate of 6 annas per adult and 3 annas per 
child of over 12 years of age, as batta to compensate them for being temporarily 
inoapaoitated for work by the effects of inoculation. In all 11,800 weavers 
were inooulated, of whom rather more than half received batta. The total 
number of operations performed in Salem between September 1010 and April 
1911 was 52,440.^ 

Between tke year 1875-76 and the yeaar 1909-10 the numbei* 
of medical institutions in the District rose from 5 to 26, the 
number of in-patients treated from a little under 500 to more than 
2j000, and the number of oat-patients from just under 31,000 to 


^ The subjoined statement shows the rise and fall of the epidemic, together 
with the progress of inocnlatlon. The figures speak for themselves ; — 



ft® 

111 

Is 

(A). Attacks aud (D) 
Deaths among 



Month. 

Inooulated , 

IJninooulated. 

Total. 


j-j-s 
•g| s 

1-^1 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

August 1910 ... 

173,000 

... 

... 


77 

61 

77 

64 

September „ 

63,000 

1,262 

... 


299 

260 

299 

250 

October „ 

48,000 

10,720 

14 

11 

270 

266 

284 

266 

November „ 

30,000 

20,804 

163 

86 

686 

608 

748 

594 

December „ 

34,000 

27,874 

156 

65 

379 

338 

535 

403 

January 1911 ... 

44,000 

39,103 

93 

59 

78 

76 

171 

134 

February „ 

SG,000 

48,614 

7 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 

March „ 

60,000 

62,440 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total ... 

... 

... 

434 

226 

1,693 

1,495 

2,127 

1,721 


The mortality among inoculates was 52 per cent, against over 88 per cent 
among the unprotected, 
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nearly 250,000 ^ In the District as reorganised the numher of CHAP. IX. 
medical institutions, Local Fund and Municipal, rose from 5 in Medical 
1875-76 to 26 in 1908-09. The number of out-patients was 
just under 31,000 at the beginning of the period, and 227,527 at 
the end. In the District as reorganised, medical institutions of all 
kinds number 26, or one to about 73,000 inhabitants. Hospitals 


are maintained by Local Funds at Tercaud (established in 1872), 

Att-Qr (1874), Timchongodu (1886), Harur (1876), Hostlr (1874), 
Dharmapuri (1874) and Eiishnagiri (1874), ivith accommodation 
for 88 male and 26 female in-patients. The Salem Municipal 
Hospital can hold 19 male and 12 female in-patients. Police 
hospitals are maintained by Government at Salem (12 in-patients) 
and Hosur (2 patients). There is also a hospital in the Salem 
Oontral Jail. Dispensaries are maintained by Local Funds at 
ESisipuram (1888), Omalfir (1888), Tammampatti (1889), Sankari- 
drug (1876), trttankarai (1881), Pennagaram (1887), Palakodu 
(1889), Tab (1889), Denkani-kota (1887), Eaya-kota (1890). 

One dispensary is kept up by the Salem Municipality. The 
W omen and Children's Dispensary at Salem was converted into 
the Alexandra Hospital for Women in January 1910, with accom- 
modation for 12 in-patients, besides 2 beds in the maternity ward. 

The busiest dispensary outside the municipality is that at E§.si- 
puram, the slackest that at "Crttankarai 

Indirectly the advent of plague has been beneficial, as it has Sanitation. 


led to the employment of a preventive staff of sanitary inspectors, 
which has done much to improve the general sanitary condition of 
the District when not actually engaged with a plague opidomio. 
In 1911 as many as 380 sweepers, 69 scavengers and 45 
maistries were maintained from Local Funds. Of this staff, 312 
sweepers and 61 scavengers served under Unions. It is not easy 
to obtain the services of scavengers, especially in the northern 
taluhs. 


The conservancy establishment of Salem Municipality is a large 
one. For general conservancy, 135 scavengers and 74 sweepers 
were employ od in 1910, thoir work being supervised by 4 sanitary 
inspectors, attended by 15 peons. The private scavenging system 
was introduced in April 1893, and by 1910 some 2,814 houses 
wore boiug served. This involved tho omploymont of one sani- 
tary inspector and 69 totios. 

In 187G tho water-supply of Salom Town was reported to bo Watbr- 
as bad as it well can bo as regards tho quality, but not tho quantity, 


^ Inolnsivo of Tiruppattur and Namakkal. 

* tkirtljor particulars of those institntions are given in Chapter XV, 
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of TOter. It is to the water that we must in a great moasure look 
for the reasons of thelprevalenoe of cholera in the town. In addition 
to the mimerous private wells^ . . . there are 72 munici- 

pal wells, which are sunk in gravelly or rocky soil to an average depth 
of 20 to 30 feet ; these all contain good water, and are kept in repair 
hy the Municipality. They contain a suflScient supply of water, 
if properly utilised for the requirements of the town ; but unhap- 
pily the river is the main source of all drinking water, and, in 
spite of all warning, and in spite of the evident defilement of the 
water by the filth from the drains, the filth from the dirty clothes, 
and the filth from the men’s bodies, the poorer natives continue to 
drink river water.” In one point this report is inaccurate. Water 
is as deficient in quantity as in quality. For instance, in 1866 
the Collector reported that in Salem the public wells were so low 
that people were obliged to scrape the water up in ooco-nut 
shells, and it took 15 or 20 minutes before a single potful of water 
could be collected.” Water famine recuired almost annually, and 
often began in February. Wells, both private and public, soon 
became useless, and drinkii^- water was hawked from door to door. 

The first practical improvement in the municipal water-supply 
was the establishment of an oil-engine pump in Arisi-palaiyam. 
During the water scarcity of 1906, when almost all other wells in 
Shevapet, Gugai and Fort were exhausted, the Arisi-palaiyam tank 
was the main supply for thirty thousand people, and a census 
showed that about 13,000 brass potfuls, amounting to some 
fifty thousand gallons, were removed daily from this single well. 
The tank is surrounded by a substantial wall, and water is pumped 
into a roofed masonry reservoir at the roadside, whence it is 
directly drawn by taps. Strong springs were struck in deepening 
the well, and in an ordinary season some 3,000 pots were filled 
daily. No attempt is made to filter the water, but the quarters that 
derive drinking-water from the new installation were cholera-free. 
The whole plant cost only Es. 5,600 to set up. 

The scheme finally adopted was formulated by Mr. Target, the 
Executive Engineer, in 1884. It received the sanction of Govern- 
ment in the year 1907-08. The Panamarattu-patti tank is an 
imperial irrigation source with an ayakat of 327 acres, situated 9 
miles south-east of the town of Salem, at the entrance to the 
valley between the Boda-malais and the Jerugu-malais. This tank 
is supplied, partly by its own free cafehment of 8J square miles, 
and partly by a channel which takes off just above an old anaikat 
across the Panamarattu-patti river, otherwise called the Varattar. 
The scheme provided for raising the full tank level of this tank 
by 21 feet, and for connecting it with the town of Salem by a 
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steel mam, 9 miles in length ; for the oonstrnotion of a new anaikat OHAP. ix. 
aoross the Varattar riyer ahont half a mile above the site of the Water. 
old anaikat, for the excavation of a new supply channel to the 
reservoir, three-q[narters of a mile in length, and for the construe- Salem Town, 
tion of a regulating sluice at the head of the new supply channel ; 
also for the construction of a surplus weir, a valve tower, and an 
irrigation sluice in the bund of the new reservoir. The filter beds, 
of which there are three, are situated a short distance below the * 
bund of the reservoir. The water from the reservoir passes 
through the valve tower into the filter beds, and thence by gravi- 
tation through the steel main to the town. At tho end of the 
steel main is situated a service reservoir, which holds sufficient 
water to supply the present population of Salem with water for 
half a day, i.e., 420,775 gallons. The capacity of the now 
reservoir, when full, is 220 millions cubic feet. This quantity of 
water, after allowing for loss by evaporation and absorption and 
for the water required for the irrigation of 327 acres of wet 
cultivation, is sufficient to supply a population of 80,000 for 
383 days at the rate of 15 gallons per head por diem. Tho catch- 
ment area of tho Varattar above tho now anaikat is 16 square 
miles, and it oan be extended by another 3|- square miles, if 
necessary. Tho filtering material in tho filter bods is partly 
broken stone and partly well-washed sand. The water is distri- 
buted over the town through cast-iron branch pipe linos, and is 
made available to tho public by moans of 105 different fountains. 

The total cost of the scheme was Ks. 8,40,300 \ towards whi(*b 
Government contributed Es. 4,65,150, tho remainder being met by 
a municipal loan of Es. 3,75,150, repayable in 80 years. Work 
began in 1908-09, and tho opening ceremony took place on 
December 12, 1911. TJufortunatoly, owing to some defect in tho 
pipes and to tho faihire of tho north-east monsoon, a proper supply 
was not received during tho first year. 


1 Including Rs. 30,300 for improving tl»e laiik-hund, which had Bunk during 
the progress of tho work, and for extending tho tunnel to the irrigation flluico. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDTJOATION. 

Literacy — By Communities— By Taluks — By Languages. History oe Bduoa- 
TioK. — ^Iduoationax. AGENCIES — Looal and Municipal— Aided Solioolfl — 
London Mission— Industrial School— Missouri Lutheran Mission — Catholic 
Missions. Institutions— (A) for Boys — Salem College— Secondary Schools 
— Primary Schools — Technical Education — Muhammadan Education — 
Muhammadan Educational Association — Pauohama Schools ; (B) Education 
of Girls— Finance. 

jy.B. — The Census of 1911 was taken after Namakkal Taluk was transferred 
to Triohinopoly, and before Tiruppattnr Taluk was lopped off. Henoe in sketch- 
ing the growth of Education comparative statistics for the whole District have 
been given. 

Op all the districts of the Presidenoy in point of literacy Salem 
nsnally stands last. The figures speak for themselves. 


Year. 

Number of literate persons per 
1,000 of the population. 


Males. 

Feuiales, 

1871 

56 

6 

2R 

1881 

65 

4 

S4 

1891 

75 

3 

3S 

1901 

74 

4 

38 

1911 

81 

4 

43 


In the Census of 1911 out of a population of 1 ,766,680 as many 
as 1,691,107 vere illitorato. The diffionlty of oducatiiig a poly- 
glot population partly aooonnts for this haokwardnoss, and the 
stagnation shown hy the figures of 1901 is duo to the advent of 
plague, and the consequent repeated closure of schools. 

The Muhammadans, in both 1901^ and 1911, woro the least 
illiterate community, being well in advance of their co-roligionist.s 
in the rest of the Presidency. The Christians fell a long way 
behind the Muhammadans in the literacy of their males, and were 
not up to the Presidenoy average. The attention paid by Christians? 
however, to the eduoation of their girls raises the average for the 
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almost to the level of that of the Muhaimnadaris 
joinod liopelessly in the rear. The figinres are enh^ 
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Number of liter cute peraone per thousand. 


Commuuity, 


Muhammadans 

(}hriflbianB 

Hindus 


oa 

r-( 


Males. 


f 

ii 

i 

*3 

CQ 


128 

127 

40 


238 

171 

77 


o 

2 


i 

'a 

m 


I 

a 


£ S 


229 

168 

68 


141 

198 

116 


I 

(251 


g iH 


s 

66 

6 


B'emales. 


i 

■a 

CQ 


19 

86 

4 


S 


‘S 

00 

s 


19 

90 

3 




S2 

lil*^ 




Id 

1“ 


9 ... 

91 42 

9 ... 


Taluk. 

1001. 

1911. 

Balom 

80 

116 

AttUr- 

(*.8 

08 

HohUit 

71 

80 

KrUhnagiri ... 

69 

76 

Bharmapuri ... 

60 

08 

Uttunkavai ... 

53 

66 

'riruohengrtdii .. 

4B 

63 

Omaltlr 

••• 

Cl 


The inar^nual statemout shows the number of literate males per By Taluks. 

millo in each taint in 1911, and 

exhibits the improvement effected 
since 1901. Female literacy is 
highest in Salem Taint (9^ per 
mille), Krishnagin comes next 
with 6 per mille, Attto third with 
4, Hosnr and Tiruohengodu stand 
between 3 and 4, while Omalnr, 
Dharmapuri and tTttankarai stand between 2 and 3. 

Ill 1901 Salem Town stood tenth among the 11 largest cities of 
th(i FroHidcnoy, with an average of 136 literate persons per mille. 

Though, owing to plague, the figures for 1911 are hardly an 
accurate tost, the average rose to 155 per mille, the figure for males 
being 286 and for females 27. 

Ill 1901, for the whole District, 71,712 persons were literate in 
Tamil, against 8,880 in Tolugu, and 988 in Kanarese. As many 
as2,r>17 woro literate in “ other languages,’ ' among them being 
2,187 Muhammadans. Of tho Telngu literates, more than half 
(4,133) livod in Hosnr Taluk, and in that Taluk only 1,369 were 
literate in. Tamil. Two-thirds of the Eanarese were in Hosilr 
(674). Ill Krishnagiri tlfb liguros were Tamil 4,445, and Telugu 
1,285. Ill Sal(im Taluk there were 1,080 litorato in Telugu, of 
whom 788 woro in Salem Town itself. 

I J 11(1 or Mysore rule the art of writing seems to have been a 
lirahinan monopoly. Haidar and Tipu relied mainly on Brahman 
X 


ages. 
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aoooimtaiitB, and the Mtihaminadaii Tahsildars appointed hy Tipu 
were often qnite illiterate. 

The first ednoational effort under British rule was made hy Sir 
Thomas Mnnro, who in 1822 called for reports on the educational 
status of each district. The report for Salem, dated 8th June, 
1823, shows 386 schools in existence, with a strength of 4,650 
pupils, in an estimated population of 1,076,000. The financial 
resources availahle for educational purposes were hardly en- 
couraging. The one existing endowment for Muhammadan 
education yielded Es. 20 per annum. Eor Hindus there was no 
endowment. Inam lands, yielding Es. 1,109 per annum, provided 
for 20 teachers of theology, law and astronomy; other lauds, 
yielding Ea. 384 per annum, had formerly been devoted to the 
same object, but the land was sequestered before the cession to the 
British, and the proceeds were included in Government revenue. 
Sir Thomas Munro’s scheme, March 3, 1826, did not contemplate 
“any interference whatever in the native schools. The, people 
should be left to manage their schools in their own way.^’ A 
Hindu and Muhammadan school was to bo established in each 
ooUectorate, and inferior schools in each taluk. A Oommittoe 
of Public Instruction was organised to carry out Munro’s proposals. 
But official enthusiasm was evanescent, at least in Salem District, 
for, in 1827, Mr. M. D. Oookburn handed over five “ schools 
under the patronage of the Magistrate to the Eev. Henry Crisp, 
of the London Mission, who settled in Salem in October of that 
year. The total strength of these five schools was only 127 pupils. 
In each school, it appears, a different language was tauglit, for 
they are described as “English, Tamil, Telngu, Mahratta and 
Persian.’’ Official responsibilities did not, however, ccas (3 with 
this transfer, for a report of 1834 on “Tahsildari schools” 
mentions three, viz., a Tamil school at Salem, another at 
Tiruppatto, and a Telugu school at Hosur.^ 

The next move on the part of Government was in 1854, when 
Lord Ellenborough’s Despatch was written, and it resulted in the 
establishment of a school in Salem in 1856, under the auspices of 


^ The actual figures at this early date may be oi; interest. 


— 

I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

• 

1 

otal 

Hindus. 

t. 

1 i 

il 

.SS H 


cq 

> 

m 

o 



Q 

Boys 

783 

324 

1,671 

1,382 

• l .,100 

1 

432 

4,502 

Girls ... 

... 

1 

8 

28 

31 

27 

j 53 
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Sir A. J. Artutlmot' whioli was raised to the status of a Zilla School 
on April 14, 1857. In the following year, 1858, Taluk Schools 
were opened at Hosur (May 1), Dharmapuri (November 18) 
and K^rishnagiri (Deoember 31), with a strength of 62, 41 and 70, 
respectively. This was a good start, but for the next 12 years the 
advance of education was by no means general, and depended 
mainly on the enthusiasm of a few individuals. The Grant-in- 
Aid system was introduced in 1863-4.. 

Fresh impetus was given to education by the passing of the 
Local Fund Act IV, 1871, and from that date the burden of 
education devolved mainly on Local Funds.^ An attempt was made 
in 1873 to impose upon the District the “ Union System’’ and the 
Town Improvement Act (III of 1871), but the scheme was strongly 
opposed by Lord Hobart, the then Governor, and fell through. 
Under the system, “ Bate Schools ” were to be established in rural 
tracts, and their cost defrayed by a house tax on all houses within 
a radius of 2^ miles of each school. 

The progress of educational work since 1871-2 is shown in 
the subjoined statement.® The ravages of plague are seen in the 
drop from 1896-7 to 1901-2 ; — 


Year. 

Institutions. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1871-2 

190 

4,609 

240 

1881-2 

600 

12,384 

8S8 

1891-2 ... 

8^6 

20,880 

3,020 

1890-7 

1,239 

29,030 

26,766 

4,058 

1001-2 

1,030 

4,921 

1906-7 

1,037 

30,940 

4,973 


In 1907 the work of education was distiibuted as follows : — 


— 

Boys* ficiiools. 



Girls’ Schools. 

■ 

Tiisiitutions, 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Soholacs. 

Government 

1 1 

41 

0 

963 

Municipal 

1 26 

3,000 

2 

161 

Local Fund 

' 269 

12,477 

... 

... 

Aided 

334 

9,729 

24 

1,721 

Unaidod 

283 

6,964 

1 

30 

Privaio . . 

i 94 

1,751 

1 

36 

Total 

1 007 

32,062 

37 

2,000 
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Thus Local and Muiiioipa. 


Funds wore responsible for not Local aud 


quite half the scholars in boys’ schools, while rather less than 


^ Tlio first Director of Vublio luatruction. 

® Vi<l(^ Hoporti on Public Instmotion in tbo DJadras Prosidonoy for 1871-2, 

])ajje 08 fl(i. 

® Tho ligurcH for 1871-2 aud 1881-2 includo only scholars “oonneoted with 
iilio Doimrtmont.” Tho latter fignros include “indigenous soholars.” The 
figures given for hoys includo tho pupils in Normal Schools. 
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one-third were in Aided Schools. One-third of the scholars in girls^ 
sohools .read in Goyernmcnt institntions, and most of the remain- 
ing two-thirds in Aided Sohools. The only Government hoys’ 
school is the N'ormal School at Salem. 

The Local Boards were, in 1907, responsible for 9 Secondary 
Sohools with 1,353 scholars, inclusive of their Primary Dopart- 
mentSi and Municipalities for two with 287 scholars, in addition to 
Salem College. With the excision of Namakkal and Tirnppattnr, 
however, the number is reduced to 3, namely, the High School 
classes of Salem College, and the Incomplete Secondary Schools at 
Krishnagiri, and Dharmapuri. In the District as at present consti- 
tuted the Salem Taluk Board maintains 66 Elementary Sohools, 
that of Bankaridrug 42, that of Hosur 65, that of Dharmapuri 68, 
and the Salem Municipality 13. 

. Since 1827, when the Collector handed over to Mr. Crisp 
the five schools above referred to, the London Mission has 
rendered great educational service to the District. By 1833 the 

— number of schools had risen to 7. 
5 In 1841 schools wrere opened at 
^ Rasipuram and Dharmapuri, and 

— the number of scholars was 467. 
ISO In the next decade there was 

falling off, the number in 1851 
972 being only 194, of whom 48 

were girls. In 1861 a great blow 

was dealt to the educational institutions of tho Mission by the 
death of Mr. Leohler. By 1872 there were 321 boys and 216 girls. 
Since 1881 the figures are as shown in the margin. 

The most important institution under tho Mission is tho High 
School, Salem. Pounded in 1863 as a primary school by the Rev. 
G. Mabbs, it was raised to tho status of a high school by Mr. 
Phillips in 1877. The Mission led the way in female education 
with the Shevapet Girls' School, which was founded in 1835 by 
Mrs. Walton. A boarding school was opened by Miss Lodge in 
Hastampatti in 1891. Several elementai-y schools, for girls as 
well as boys, are maintained in Salem Town and in tho TaJaghat 
taluks, the most important being that at Attur, founded by Mr. 
Mabbs. 

The London Mission was also tho pionoor of industiial 
education in Salem District. As faf back as 1840 tho Itcv. 
J. M. Leohler opened a small school in Salem, and admitted 6 
pupils, three of whom were taught carpentry and three tailoring. 
Later on he brought two artisans from Germany, one of whom, 
Mr. 0. Rahm, after working in the school for ton years, left and 


Yea.r. 

Boys’ 

SclioolB. 

b!‘ 

% 

£ 

Girls* 

Schools. 

1881 ... 

6 

669 

8 

1891 ... 

11 

680 

6 

1901 ...■ 

11 

711 

7 

1907 ... 

13 

856 

8 
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settled as a planter on the Shevaroys. The school was well CHAP. X. 
eqnipped with tools, and did good work for some 21 years. The BDucAiioKATi 
crafts taught included carpentry, iuming, oahinot-making, black- 
smith and locksmith work and brick-laying. Unfortunately, on Industrial 
the death of Mr. Lechler in 1861, the whole of the valuable School, 
property and plant was sold by his successors, who objected to 
industrial education as tending to secularise Mission work. 

In 1896 Mr. Dignum decided to make a fresh start, and issued 
an appeal for subscriptions to enable him to build a small school 
and provide the necessary plant. For two years the school was 
maintained by the subscriptions of friends in Salem. It was then 
recognised by the London Mission Society, and subsidised by a 
grant of Es. 30 per mensem from Mission funds. It was also 
recognised by the Director of Public Instruction, who made a 
grant of Es. 100 per annum, which ho afterwards raised to 
Es. 150. At the beginning of 1900 ho recognised the school as an 
Advanced Technical School. The p'oceods of thn sales of work 
done in the school amounted to Es. 5,000, and no difRorilty has so 
far boon experienced in obtaining orders for work. 

The Missomi Lutheran Mission supported a number of ole- Missouri 
mentary schools in Krishnagiri Taluk. Tlio Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission maintained a small school at Torcaud. Tho Bomau Catiioiio 
Catholic Missions aro not ambitious in thoir educational work in 
tho District ; elomontary schools are kopt up at thoir chief settle- 
ments, and at Ycroaud there is a flourishing boai-ding school for 
European ohildron, and another for native girls, conducted rospoe- 
tivoly by thn European and Native luurs of iSt. Joseph of Oluny. 

Thn Municipal Oollegn traces ita origin to the first elementary Institutions. 
school already ref(ure(l t.o, (‘stablished in the District by Kir 
A. J. Arbnthnot in 1850, with Mr. 0. J. Mncarthy as head- Balem 
master.* Thn sohool was formally opened on May lat of that year 
by tho Oolloctor, Mj-. II. A. Brett. In tho year following (April 
14, 1857) the sohool was raisi^d to the rank of a “ Zilla Kchool”, 
with a strengtli of 195 pupils. Next year morn than ono-third 
of the pupils deserted, beeanse a boy of low caste was admitted on 
the rolls. It was many years Tieforo the school rooovernd its 
original striMigih. U p to ISd.*} the school was held in a rented 
building. In that year thn prnsont sohool house was emoted 
at a oosl-, of Es. 6,850, partly by public suhsoriptions, partly by 
Government contribution*. The President of the school oom- 
mitto(s was Mr. George Fischer. Candidates were first sent up for 
Matriculation in 1866. Thirteen years later (1879), College classes 

^ Ji\>r tho account, which follows I nTn iiulobtod to Mr. 8, A, Shiztio, Principal 
of tho Collogo. 
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Soliools. 


Primary 

Education. 


Average number on roll. 
1881-1885 ... 17*2 


1886-1890 

1891-1896 

1897-1901 

1902-1906 

1907-1910 


29*5 

17-2 

28-2 

US 

4.2*5 


•f ITear. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1892 ... 

699 

P 

1902 ... 

1,285 

75 

1907 ... 

1,683 . 

119 


were opened •with six students in the junior F.A. class. On 
January 1st, 1884, the management of the Middle School depart- 
ment was transferred to the Salem Munioipal Council, which took 
over t^e College and High School department also on October Ist 
of the following year. 

Mr 0. J. Maoarthy ■was succeeded as Head Master of the 

Zillah School hy Mr. T. M. Scott. 
The first Head Master of the 
College was Mr. J. Small.^ Ho 
was followed hy Mr. B. E. Perrett 
in January 1883, and he in turn 
hy Mr. S. A. Shutio in August 
1892. The marginal statement* 
shows the number of students on the rolls of the College depart- 
ment for each quinquennium from^l881-1882 up to date. 

Secondary education in the District has so far made slow 

progress. t The progress of the 
schools at Salem, Krishnagiri 
and Dharmapuri has been 
continuous from the date of 
their foundation, but the school 
at Hosur was reduced to ele- 
mentary status in 1908.* Att'ur School has suffered the same 
fate* Spasmodic attempts have been made from time to timo to 
extend the scope of the schools at Tiruohengodu, Easipuram, 
Sankaridrug and Deniani-kota, above the fourth standard. 

The progress of primary education has not been rapid $. In 

1907, out of every lOU boys in 
primary classes, 47 were in 
schools run by Local Boards and 
Municipalities, 32 in aided 
schools, and 21 in unaided 
schools. Of the several classes of the community that avail 
themselves of elementary education, the sons of landowners are 
most numerous, merchants stand second and artizans third. 
Board schools attract the middle classes, oiBoials, Brahmans, 

Muhammadans, merchants, and, in the north, artizans. XJnaidod 

schools depend on the poorer and coolie ” classes ; their mainstay 
is the agricultural classes, and, in the south, the artizans. 

r 

^ Appomted Head Master of the Zillah Sohool in July 1864i and of the 
College in Jannaiy 1879. 

* The Bohools at Hosllr and Denkaui-kOta are now “ High Grade Elementary 
Schools,” the former reading up to the Seventh Standard, the latter up to the 
Fifth. 


t Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1892 ... 

» 17,716 

2,952 

1897 ... 

24,588 

3,904 

1902 ... 

23,466 

3,734 

1907 ... 

27,398 

4,808 
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Another point worth noting is the contrast between the CHAP. X. 
northern and the southern taluks. In the first place the schools Institutioks. 
in the northern taints are smaller than those in the south. Again 
the northern taluks depend more onboard schools, than the south, 
where the proportion of boys in aided and unaided schools is 
relatively large. Thirdly, poor and backward classes, artizans 
and coolies, attend school more freely in the south, while 
the northern schools contain a larger proportion of merchants, 
ofiicials, Mnhammadans and Brahmans. 

In 1896-1897 it was estimated that 86 per cent, of the Muhamma- 
Muhammadan boys of school-going age, and nearly 20 per cent. 
of the girls, were under instruction, as against 20 per cent, of 
the boys and 2^ per cent, of the girls of the District as a whole. 

In the next ten years there was a slight falling off, owing to the 
plague opidemics. The Taluk Boards maintain about 20 Hindu- 
stani schools, and the Salem Municipality 5. 

The Salem Muhammadan Educational Association was founded 
in 1895 by Ehan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Husain Sahib tionai 
Bahadur under the presidentship of Mr. (now Sir Q-abriel) Stokes. Association. 
Eor the use of its members, the Sir Gabriel Stokes Hall was 
erected in Salem by public subscription, and was opened by the 
founder of the Association on February 17, 1912. 

The education of Panchamas is a formidable problem in a Panchama 
District in which the Pariahs, Ohucklers, Valluvars and Pallars 
alone number over 300,000. In 1903-1904 the number of Local 
Fund Panohama schools was only 19, and their atteudanoo 571. 

These schools were situated mostly in small villages whore tho 
Panohama quarters are largo. A feature of Panchama education 
is that a school rarely thrives for many years oonseoutivoly in any 
one place, and hence little continuity of policy is possible. It is 
diffloult to secure regular attendauce, because among the poorest 
classes children begin at a very early age to assist their parents in 
earning their daily bread, 

A peculiar feature of “ Female Education ” is that a large K. Eduoa- 
proportion of girl scholars road in boys’ schools, as tho subjoined 
statement shows : — 



InstitulionH 
for girls. 

Scholar 8 in 
iiistitulions 
for girls. 

Total girl 
pupils. 

1871-1872 



5 

218 

240 

1881-1882 

... 

... 

23 

80(5 

838 

1891-1892 

... 

... 

38 

1,681 

3,020 

1901-1902 

... 


45 

2,447 

4,021 

4,973 

1900-1907 

... 

... 

37 

2,891 
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GKrls’ schools are maintained by Grovemment at Salem, 
Bhevapet, Attfir, TirachengSdu, Dharmapuri, Hosnr and Krishna- 
giri. That at Shevapet is for Muhammadans only. Of aided 
institutions, Nabi Sahib’s School at Attiir deserves mention. The 
secondary education of girls has made very little progress. 

In 1862-63 the cost per pupil in the Zilla School was Es. 40. 
Government granted Es. 5,660, and fees (at Ee. 1 and 8 annas per 
head) realised Es. 1,445. The net expenditure from public funds 
from 1881 as compared with the gross total expenditure on Edu- 
cation for the whole District is as follows : — 


Year. 

Provincial. 

Local Fund. 

Mnm’oipal. 

Total.i 


BS. 

RS. 

RS. 

BS. 

1880-1 

13,878 

16,3b9 

2,673 

03,037 

1890-1 

16,870 

27,109 

5,814 

1,17,801 

1900-1 

23,566 

32,128 

9,554 

1,52,489 

1906-7 

17,632 

56,472 

16,170 

1,99,630 

1910-1 

4.7,277 

63,470 

19,604 

2,42,253 


1 Inolnslve of fees and of expenclitore met by endowments, subsoriptions 
and Mission and other private funds. 




